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PBEVENTITE AND RKPORMATORT EDUCATION. 

FBOX<mT6ftriieft eonnectioa with ^ admioiatation and impmreaMiit 
of Public Schools in the States of Connecticut and Rhode Island, we have 
been convinced of the necessitjr of estabUshing and employing ^lecial 
institations and agencies, of various kinds, to meet the educational^defi- 
eiencies, and countonct the causes and tendencies to vice and crime among 
alarge and increasing class of the pq;H)lation in oides and mannfiustariog 
Tillages. 

In a leport to the Legialatnre of Bhode Island in 184$^ the following 
suggestions were made in reference to the Supplementary Schools a»d 
Agencies raquiied in the cities and laige rilUges of that State <« for liie 
children of reckless, vidous, and i&tem|ierale parents, whose natures 
have become so deb«wd that they are willing to abandon their offspiing 
to the chance educatbn of the stieets, or the demoralising training of 
their own criminal and vidous practices," as well as fiv individuals whose 
school attendanoe has been prematurely abridged, or finom any cause 
interfered with. 

^ Evening Sdioob should be opened lor apprentices, clerks, and odier 
young persons, who have been hurried into active employment without a 
suitable elementary education. In these schools, those who have comple- 
ted the ordinary course of school instruction, can devote themselves to 
such studies as are directly connected with their several trades or pursuits, 
while those whose early education was entirely neglected, can supply, to 
some extent, such deficiencies. It is not beyond the legitimate scope of a 
system of public instructioo, to provide for the instruction of adults, who, 
from any cause, in early life were deprived of the advantages of school at- 
tendance. 

Libraries, and courses of fiuniliar lectures, with j^ractical illustrations, 
collections in natural history, and the natural sciences, asystem of scientific 
exchanges between schools of the same, and of different towns^ — these 
and other means of extending and improving' the ordinary instruction of 
the school-room and of early life, ought to be prorided, not only by indi- 
vidual enterprise and liberality, but by the public, and the authorities 
entrusted with the care and advancement of popular education. 

One or more of that class of educational institutions known as <* Refinrn 
Schods," <" Schools of Industry," or <' Schoob for Juvenile Offenden," 
rshonld receive such children, as defying the restraining influence of pa- 
rental authority, and the discipline and regulations of the public schools 
or such as are abandoned by orphanage, or worse than orphanage, by 
parental neglect or example, to idle, vicious and pilfering habits, are 
found hanging about places of public resort, polluting the atmosphere by 
their profane and vulgar speech, alluring, to their own bad practices, chil- 
dren of the same, and otiier conditions of life, and originating or partid- 
pating in every street brawl and low-bred riot Such childran cannot be 
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safely gathered into the public schools ; and if they are, their vagrant 
habits are chafed by the restraints of school discipline. They soon 
become irregular, play truant, are punished and expelled, and from that 
time their course is almost uniformly downward, until on earth there is no 

\ lower point to reach. 

} Accustomed, as nmny such children have been from infancy, to sights 
and« sounds of open and abandoned profligacy, — trained to an utter want 
of self-respect, and the decencies and proprieties of life, as exhibited in 
dress, person, manners and language, — strangers to those motives of self- 
improvement which spring from a sense of social moral and religious obli- 
gation, their regeneration involves the harmonious co-operation of earnest 

U^hilanthropy, missionary enterprise, and sanctified wisdom. The districts 
of all our large cities, where this class of children are found, are the appro" 
priate field of home missions, of unobtrusive personal effort and charity* 
and of systematized plans of local benevolence, embracing friendly inter" 
course with parents, an affectionate interest in the young, the gathering o^ 
the latter into week-day, in&nt, and primary schools, and schools where 
the use of the needle, and other forms of labor appropriate to the sex 
and age of the pupils can be given, the gathering of both old and young 
into the Sabbath schools and worshipping assemblies, the circulation of 
books and tracts, of other than a strictly religious character, the encour- 
agement of cheap, innocent and humanizing games, sports and festivities, 
the obtaining employment for adults who may need it, and procuring sit- 
uations as apprentices, clerks, &c., for such young persons as may be qual- 
ified by age, capacity and character. By individual efforts and the com- 
bined efforts of many, working in these and other ways, from year to year, 
these moral jungles can be broken up, — ^these infected districts can be 
purified, — ^these waste places of society can be reclaimed, and many 
abodes of penury, ignorance and vice can be converted by education, 
economy and industry, into homes of comfort, peace and joy." 

To enforce and illustrate these suggestions, the experience of other 
States and Countries in providing instruction for clerks, apprentices, and 
adults, as well as for orphan, vagrant, vicious, and criminal children, was 
set forth in lectures, " Educational Tracts," and School Journals. 

In consequence of these lectures and publications, and the earnest 
efforts of many philanthropic men and women, a " Reform School for 
Juvenile offenders" has been established both in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and the other more important, although less obviously useful agen- 
cies of prevention, such as industrial schools, and small family asylums in 
the neighborhood of cities and villages, are receiving serious attention. 

From such of these publications as treat of institutions and agencies 
for the prevention and reformation of vicious and criminal habits among 
orphan, neglected, idle, and ignorant youth of both sexes, the following 
pages are selected, in the hope that they may prove suggestive of useful 
hints to those who are laboring in this field, as to aims, plans, and meth- 
ods of action. 
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REFORMATORY EDUCATION. 



PART I. EUROPEAN STATES. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF CHABTTABLE INSTITUTIONS. 



Charitt, (i. e., aid to the unfortunate; not including the idea of re- 
formatory effort,) as either theory or practice, has dencended by revelation 
from God. Humanity alone has never originated or practiced it far 
enough to entitle itself to credit as its parent or its patron. In the 
heathen world, before Christ, the most utter selfishnesss seems to have 
been absolutely the universal rule of individual and national conduct ; 
such apparent exceptions, even, as the vaunted generosity oCthe ancient 
Arabs, were nothing but the result of ambition, ostentation, and love of 
approbation. ' 

God, the legislator of the Jews, incorporated into the politico-religious 
code which was the corpus Juris of their theocracy, injunctions of charity , 
as extensive as iheir moral and intellectual development would endure, 
yet operative exclusively amongst their own nation, and as compared 
with the corresponding Christian idea, very narrow and low. The half- 
century jubilee remitted all debts, and gave each family its old inherit- 
ance anew. The septennial or Sabbatical year gave to all alike the 
spontaneous fruit of the earth. The Sabbath was a rest for all, men and 
animals. Wheat and grapes were to be left for the poor gleaners. No 
interest was to be taken from a Jew ; and no pledge retained after sun- 
down. The poor were always to be remembered and helped. A trien- 
nial tithe was exacted, for strangers, widows, and orphans. The first 
fruits were to be bestowed in charity. 

Except this compulsory practice, scarcely a trace of even the form of 
charity is visible amongst the ante-Christian nations. Much more ex- 
pressive of the general heathen hard-heartedness, is the prevalence of 
legalized child-murder or exposure, slaughter of the old to be rid of them, 
and such other institutional abominations. The distribution of food or 
money, by the great rich men of Rome to clients, or on public occasions, 
to the citizens generally, were to buy votes or influence, or to maintain 
a pompous retinue. As for the long established custom of daily largesses 
of food or money to the common people of Rome, established to gain their 
votes or support, it was continued simply from pure necessity, because 
these turbulent and powerful beneficiaries, (said to havei numbered not 
lesB than two nullions,*) would have ended the authority and life together, 

* Late i«MBreh«, hoirrrer, render doabtftil the common high eetfanatee of the popula- 
tion of tte dty of Borne. 
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of any emperor who had dared discontiniie it The experiment was more 
than once approached, bat the instant signs of revolt always put a stop to 
the attempt 

Somewhat more worldly-wise, but not more charitable, were the efforts 
of the better Roman emperors to maintain and educate the pauper child- 
ren who swarmed about all the Italian cities. Augustus (B. C. 29 — A. 
D. 14) first extended these largesses to children under eleven years old, 
previously utterly uncarcd for; but only with the design of afterwards 
filling his legions with them. His successors were too busy with their 
wars pr pleasures, to continue these bene^tions; and it is a curious trait 
of the thorough heathenism of the time, which is related of one of them, 
the persecutor Diocletian ; that in order to relieve himself of a troublesome 
army of beggars, he had a large number of them summarily drowned. 

The comparatively benevolent Nerva, (A. D. 96-98,) re-established a 
similar system and extended it ; buying waste lands and giving them to 
settlers ; ta&ing the children of beggars away from them and establishing 
them in the country ; and causing the children of poor freemen to be 
supported and educated at the public expense, under the name (dpueri 
ei pueUos alimentarii. Trajan appointed public officers to superintend 
' these operations, in each Italian city ; and the funds which he invested 
for the purpose, have been estimated at $660,000. Adrian still further 
extended the system ; and M. Aurelius Antonius granted its privileges, 
before confined to the children of Roman citizens, to those also of novi 
homines. Antoninus Pius, (about A. D. 140,) provided, in memory of 
his deceased wife Faustina, for the education of a number of girls, called 
puellcE alimentaruB Faustiniance. Alex. Severus, in like manner erected, 
(A. D. 233,) in memory of his mother, Mammaea, an institution for edu- 
cating a number of boys and girls, called. Mommaeani and Mammaeanae' 
Neither of these provisions however survived their founders. As the 
imperial treasury latterly grew poor, these giHs ceased ; though several 
emperors bequeathed special funds to their native cities or towns, for the 
instruction or maintenance of the children of the aged. 

Even the best of the heathen efforts at charity, therefore, were late in 
time, low in purpose, imperfect and transitory ; and to a great extent, 
moreover, attributable to the indirect influence of Christianity, diffused 
amongst an increanng proportion of the population, and whose advancing 
power is indicated in other quarters, by the statue of Christ in the private 
chapel of Alexander Severus, and the recognized color which it gave to 
the works of the great jurisconsults. 

Between this heathen charity and that which sprang up so suddenly, 
and spread so gloriously and so widely among the Christians, there was 
the difference of midnight and noon. ** A stranger is a wolf" — Homo 
ignoto homiu lupus est, (Plautus) — was the heathen doctrine; while 
** Good will to man" was the preparatory announcement of Christianity ; 
the golden rule was the creed and summary of all Christ's teachings in 
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social life ; and disinterested, boundless and munificent charity, unheard 
of and unintelligible to the wondering pagans, the most prominent fea- 
ture in the external life of the new religionists. Charity constitutes a 
lai^ share of the works which are to be the only evidence of fiuth, and 
which, with faith, make up the sum and substance of all religion. And 
the pUce it occupied in the labors of the apostolic churches and individ* 
ual Christians, corresponded with its prominence as an enjoined duty. 
Although it seems that the early churches did not observe, as has often 
been believed, an absolute community of goods, yet the instinct of prop- 
erty yielded almost entirely to the demands of benevolence, and the rich 
Christian always gave bountifully to the poorer brethren, and often sold 
all his possessions to benefit them. Agapae, or love-feasts, were repasts 
which followed their religious services, furnished by the rich for the poor, 
and eaten by both in common. Deacons and deaconesses, afterwards 
under the supervision of the bishops, had official charge of the poor of 
every church, and also of the widows, the orphans, the old and the infirm. 
The churches of one city or country sent vast contributions in money or 
provisions to their brethrenr in another, when suffering from fiimine. A 
single church (of Rome, A. D. 250,) besides a hundred and fifty-four 
clerg3rmen, maintained fifteen hundred poor. In pestilences, the Chris- 
tians nursed the sick and buried the dead at the risk of their lives, when 
the frightened pagans fied away or shut themselves up. They universally 
sheltered outcast or fugitive fellow-Christians from the pagan persecutors, 
visited and comforted them in prison, and countenanced them on trial or 
at the amphitheater, without fear of the gigantic, cruel, and inevitable 
power of the emperors. 

Nor were these labors confined to their own co-religionists. Although 
of course, these were their first care, yet no sentiment of enmity or fear 
restrained them firom extending a helping hand to the unfortunate pagan. 
Julian the apostate wrote to one of his officers that it was a shame to the 
pagans that the Christians took care of their own poor and the pagan 
poor likewise. When Christianity became the state religion, and open 
and associated action was therefore possible by its Mowers, and co>inci- 
dentally with the great disasters of the empire and the consequent increase 
of poverty and misery, great hospitals and other institutions for i«lief 
were established by charitable men and women, by cities or churches, for 
the sick, for orphans, for poor maidens and widows, for infirm old men, 
for travelers and pilgrims; many of thein served by voluniuT' assist- 
ants of the appropriate sex, who devoted themselves to such offices out of 
benevolent zeal. 

The various offices of charity thus subserved, came to be the recognized 
province of the church, so that this body acted as the trustee of vast pos- 
sessions and contributions devoted to charitable uses. As the practice Of 
monasticism arose, much of this duty was tranferred to the convents and 
religious brotherhoods, which yet continue, in Catholic countries, more or 
lew to ftilfill it 
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W« have thni ghneed U 1. The pun lelfialiDen of heatheoina; 2. 
Tbfl legal and excliuiTe cboritjr of the Jeira; 3. lie tme aod divine 
charit;^ *'^ Chrutianitj ; whether exerted in mdividiul effort*, or in insti- 
tntioQa and with civil ud. 

For the period from aboat A. D. SOO to 1200, infomation it exceed- 
inglj TBgne and icantjr. Or education for ntorally endangered yooth, or 
even for the poor, there was compaistiTelj' little. Jnit before the Ref- 
ormatioi), cltniter and cathedral Khools were almost the only onet exiat- 
ing. Tarioot decrees of emperore and councili, from A. D. Jt2S to 1313, 
eitabliibed inch achoolt, and parochial and Tillage tchoola aoder them, 
for the gntoitooB inrtruction of the poor hj the clergy. These ichotdi 
iDfmed a minute sod hardlj traceable element of letten amongst the 
people. Bat now, first rin^e p<nnts of more liberal effort, and then more 
extended sjstemi, begin to appear. The rich cities of the Netherlands, 
Tpres, aocoidinglo Cramer, being first, began to establish orphan houses, 
withdepartmBnlaforliterarjandindDStrialti^ning annexed. In Ghent, 
the ctnsler St Berlin was established before 1200, which educated poor 
and talented children from Great Britain and Ghent, for the priesthood. 
Daring the last half of thefonrleeuth centar]', Gerhard the Great and his 
associate, Florentius Badewins, established the order of Hieronjrmians, 
or Brethren (^ the Common Life. The institations foandedby thisorder 
were primarily for the education and maintenance of the poor. 

Yerious individoal benetactions with a rinular parposa, had already 
appeared; e. g.. Abbot Sampson's school for forty bi^s, at Bory St 
Edmund's, in England, 119S; a Kbool for twelve good poor boys, at 
Brussels, in 1374; a hoose to maintain and instmct poor orphans, at 
Bologna, 148G; the aaylnm of Bt Hary in Aqairo, at Rome, for three 
hundred orphans, of both sexes, to be taught trades and letters, 1A40 ; 
a dominical school at Cambray, to teach boys and ^rls, and to instrncl die 
fonner in a trade, and the latter in household services, 16SS, &c, && 

All these, however, thongh both charitable and edncational, were not 
reformatory. The first institation expressly for such a purpose, was a 
refuge, made a department in the Eostntal of St Michael at Rome, by 
Car^nal Odeachalchi, before 15SS, for destitute and runaway boys, with 
work-shops and a Khool. The next notable advance in prindple, was 
that made by Pestalozci, which contained the germ of the best iosUtutioos 
now existing; i. e., the endeavor to establish a home, tchool, and indtit- 
trial trmnihg together, for endangered children. And the celebrated 
iostitutious at Horn and at Mettray, with the numerous others patterned 
after them, are the culminatioa of the series, and tbe beet exemplifica- 
tions (tf reformatory education thus &r existing. Of these two latter in- 
stitntions, a foil account will be found in the following pages. 



BEFORM SCHOOLS, OR AGRICULTURAL COLOMtES 

TOR 

TOUNO PAUPERS, VAGRANTS, AND CRIMINALS. 



The frequent wars in which the several States of Europe have been 
engaged, by carrying desolation into the home, the field, and the work- 
shop, have multiplied the number of orphan and penniless children, 
beyond the ordinary causes of such visitations, and at the sarnie time by 
weakening the bonds of law and virtue, have increased the temptations 
to a vicious life, and thus swelled the ranks of juvenile criminality. The 
extreme severity, and almost uninterrupted succession of belligerent 
operations, growing out of the revolutionary movement of France, left 
at its close, in every continental State, a larger number than ever before, 
of poor, neglected, and vicious children to care for, which arrested the 
attentbn of government, and benevolent individuals, and led to many 
interesting experiments as to the best means of relief and reformation. 

To Switzerland belongs the credit of having first applied the princi- 
ples of domestic and agricultural training to the reformation of young 
criminals, and to the still higher purpose of preventing pauperism and 
crime, by incorporating these principles into the early education of 
orphan, pauper, and neglected children. The Orphan House of Pea- 
talozzi, at Neuhof, opened in 1775, in which he lived with his pupils as 
a friend, pastor, and teacher, and on which he expended all his limited 
means ; the Rural School for indigent children, established by Fellen- 
berg in 1805, as an essential part of his great enterprise at Hofwyl, to 
demonstrate what could be done to elevate the people by a good edu- 
cation ; the Agricultural Normal School of Vehrli, at Krutzlingen, to 
train a class of practical agriculturists to be skillful teachers; and the 
Reform School of Kuratli at B&chtelen, near Berne, for vicious and 
offending boys, — have all established the practicability of accustoming 
young persons, while engaged in their studies, to habits of useful 
manual labor, and the wisdom of subjecting ail children, and especially 
the orphan and outcast, to the kindly restraints, and humanizing influ- 
ences of domestic life. These principles of home, farm, and shop train- 
ing, have been slowly recognized igid introduced among the charitable, 
preventive, and reformatory agencies of other countries. 

Small rural colonies, arranged in families, are fast supplanting the great 
hospitals and asylums where hundreds of orphans, it may be, are well 
fed, clothed and lodged, under salaried governors, secretaries, and keep- 
ers, but with little or nothing of that fireside educatbn, that cultivation 
of the feelings, those habits of mutual help and courtesy, that plantatkm 
of delightful remembrances of innocent sports and rambles in the field, 
or that acquisition of ready tact in all household and rural industry, which 
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4irrAd w i u d mwi, when hundreds of 
mefol for head or hands 
^«^ <H!*«*M^ ^ ^""^^ nndiversified employment, 
. ^ « i4%«Ma; a«% withoQt the cheering word or 
w ..«i^ im: MKi^ as a mother, sister, or compan-, 
i«M <)SEMMle of men, acting like fathers, bro- 
^vii .%ai4«»«Hrteenti(Mi and punishments are giving 
. . * .««^ duML :fiJli8tna] schools, where young criminals, or 
w.^ ^^va 3«iN«B» each in a majority of cases, the neglected 
qT tainted homes, the offspring of vidous and 
v ...^ -turvu^ ur tlw fittheriess or motherless boys who com- 

Jj ^va JkiwMwawl cftreer by committing petty thefts to keep life 

.. ^. . X4 ^>«~ uiMcr tlto ssioence of bad companionship, and of tempta- 
.w .. ;^> >krwa^ lor tMr neglected moral caltnre to resist, — where such 
V .'.wuicu dc« sut^i^ctsd to kind domestic training, to watchfol guardian- 
>^i4S vUAi atr^ tMSkled with a bng saffering forbearance, while they are 
acv|viiriu^ ih» bAbit of nsefol occupation in the workshop or farm, and 
cuc g«(ung rid of their wild impolses and irregular habits, in the round 
of duuea aoJ enptoyments of a well regulated household. 

The«» nual and industrial schools, especially on the continent of 
Su»>pe^ coMititnte an interesting class of educational institutions. They 
cur« ol' two kinds. 1. Asylums and houses for pauper, orphan, deserted, 
and saoraUy endangered children, who are destitute of that education 
su^pytM by the common relationship of the family. 2. Correctional 
aiMl fslbimatory schools for children and young persons convicted of 
oriffMy or acquitted only as having acted without knowledge, but de- 
iHUttod under a certain age for the purpose of being instructed and 
trained to some usefbl occupation. In all of them, farm and garden 
labor form the bcuds of all industrial instruction; trade and handicraft 
are recognized and provided for, but are deemed of secondary impor- 
tance, except in a limited number of cases. Before giving a particular 
description of a few of the most interesting and successful Institudons of 
each kind, we will give a brief statement of the principal features of the 
charitable and reformatory system now in operation in these countries. 
In each of the cantons of Switzerland, in 1852, there were, at least, 
one rural or farm school conducted on the basis of a well regulated 
family. The superintendence is ordinarily committed to a married 
teacher, who is called the father of the family ; and his wife, who assists 
in the domestic and industrial instruction of the girls, bears the title of 
mother. The school is open both to girls and boys, an arrangement 
which, under vigilant supervision and separate dormitories, is attended 
with but few inconveniences, and facilitates an economy of manage- 
ment, and a judicious distribution of labor, both in employment and in- 
struction, and the diffusion of a true domestic spirit throughout the 
whole establishment. The number of inmates average from twenty to 
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forty, and when the entire family exceed twenty, it is subdivided into 
lesser ones of twelve or more, who are placed under an assistant 
" father." The school instruction occupies three hours in summer, and 
four in winter ; the remainder of the day being devoted to work in the 
field or garden, or at certain seasons of the year, and for a class of 
pupils, in some in-door trade or handicraft Those children who show 
an aptness to teach, and a peculiar fitness to conduct or assist in estab- 
lishments of this class, are sent to a rural normal school, like that at 
Krutzlingen. The subdivision into groups of families is an essential 
feature of the reformatory discipline in the institutions designed exclu- 
sively for young criminals, and morally endangered children. This 
organization in families, with a trial class, or section of six or eight of 
the best behaved pupils, who are aljowed still larger liberty and are 
intrusted with special duties, into which the new comers are admitted 
until they can be properly classified, facilitates supervision, fosters a 
kindly emulation, and permits the application to each child of that sort 
of care and management best adapted to its character and disposition. 
The annual cost in the orphan school is about $35 per child, and in the 
penal colonies about $50 per inmate. 

In Germany we find the best example of reform schools in the king- 
dom of VVirtemberg, and at Horn, near the city of Hamburg. In Wir- 
temberg the large number of children who were driven by the loss of 
fathers in the wars which ravaged all Europe from 1796 to 1816, and 
the scarcity of food, to beg or steal for a living, arrested the attention 
of governments and led to the organization of benevolent societies, and 
to the establishment of asylums for their relief under the active patron- 
age of ^ueen Catherine in 1819. 

In the reform schools of moral industry in Wirtemberg, the average 
number of inmates in each is fifly-six, of whom thirty-three are boys and 
twenty-three girls. If the domestic character and feeling is to be main- 
tained, it is evident that one "father" and one "mother" can not direct 
and supervise so large a number. But it must be added, that the age 
for leaving is commonly fourteen years, though in some the girls are 
kept a year longer. The aim of the education given in these reforma- 
tory schools is to correct vicious habits, and to form honest men. good 
Christians, and useful members of society. Together with constant 
religious instruction every opportunity is taken of inculcating habits of 
order, propriety, and activity, and of inspiring the children with senti- 
ments of obedience, humility, truthfuhiess and honor. Under a vigilant 
and continuous supervision, account is taken of their good or bsid dispo- 
sitions, of their progress and faults. In some schools the less hopeful 
are confided to children distinguished by their good conduct, who serve 
them as guides to bring them back to the right path, and to form them 
to the discipline of the school. Many, even of tender years, have con- 
tracted bad habits, which it is necessary to root out at any sacrifice. In 
such a case the head of a family takes a child particularly suspected, 
and elicits an entire confession, which is usually followed by a promise 
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oramendment ; from that time his attention is awakened, and no means 
are spared to effect a lasting reformation. Decency is to the mind what 
propriety is to the body, and every thing that might bring injury to the 
former is avoided, and a scrupulous watch kept over the latter. The 
girls and boys only meet at meals, in school and at religious exercises ; 
at other times, during work, in play time, and in the dormitories, they 
are entirely separate. Each child has its own bed. In each sleeping 
apartment there is a male or female overseer who never leaves, and 
exercises an e8{)ecial control over those children whom any peculiar cir> 
cumstance points out to their attention. Through these precautions the 
union of boys and girls leaves no room for abuse, and all the heads of 
establishments agree that a too entire separation of the sexes is more 
prejudicial than useful. The intellectual instruction comprises religious 
instruction, the history of the bible, reading, writing, the German lan- 
guage, written and mental arithmetic, the history of Wirtemberg, geo- 
graphy, and music. Four or five hours daily are commonly given to 
lessons, according to the seasons and the demands of the field labor. 
The instruction is given by the head of the family, who is chosen from 
the certificated teachers. Each school has its little library. Every six 
or twelve months the children are subjected to an examination. In 
industrial education agriculture generally forms the basis, and the boys 
under the overlooker of the farm, perform all the requisite work, and also 
the heavier part of the housework. In most of the schools there are 
also workshops of tailors, shoemakers, joiners, weavers, bookbinders, &c. 

The girls are principally employed in household work, sewing, and 
knitting ; but they also take part in the out-door work of the kitchen- 
garden, the cow-sheds, and the poultry-yard, and assist in the hay and 
com harvest. In the choice of these operations it is especially designed 
to retain them in the humble sphere in which they were born, by care- 
fully avoiding whatever might tend to turn them against the employ- 
ments upon which they must ultimately depend for subsistence— such 
as service, whether domestic or on the farm. Each reformatory school 
has a separate savings' bank, in which are kept the petty sums allowed 
to the children in the character of wages, or any presents they may 
receive, and each child has its little book of account. On leaving, the 
boys are commonly apprenticed to artizans, and the girls go to service. 
Care is taken to place them with employers of approved integrity, and 
in Christian families. 

The reform school of the Rauhe -Haus, near Hamburg, has attached 
to it the largest and perhaps the best normal school for institutions of 
this kind in Europe. It was founded in 1833, by a few charitable per- 
sons, with the view of assembling and correcting the vicious and 
morally endangered children of the city. It was at first located in a 
modest thatch-covered house, whence its name is derived ; but it has 
now increased to about a dozen buildings, each having its special appli- 
cation, which are variously dispersed in the midst of surrounding gar- 
dens, and of which several have been erected by the children them- 
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selves. The establishment consists of three divisions : 1. The refonn- 
atory school, containing about 100 children, of whom two-thirds are 
boys and one-third girls. 2. The institute of " brothers," which is com- 
posed of those assigned to the direction and superintendence of the dif- 
ferent "families," and which serves also as a preparatory or nonnal 
school ; it comprised 34 brothers in 1847. 3. The printing and agency 
department, containing a bookseller's shop and workshop for bookbind- 
ing and stereotyping. The organization of the Rauhen-Haus has been 
based on that of the natural family. The children are classed in groups 
of 12 each, forming a family, under a superintendent or father. All 
these are attached to their common center or father, the director, who 
presides ov^r the whole. The chapel, the school, and the workshops 
alone are common to the whole, and serve as a bond of association 
among the different families. 

The institute of " Brothers " attached to the reform school of the 
Rauhen-Haus, forms the basis of the whole organization. It was soon 
perceived that the work of improvement among vicious and delinquent 
children could not be confined to merely mercenary hands, and that it 
was a condition of success to employ persons influenced by motives of a 
higher nature. The brethren of the Rauhe -Haus may be compared, 
in some respects, to the *' Freres de Charite " and " Frfires de la Doc- 
trine Chretienne" in Roman Catholic countries. To qualify for admis- 
sion to the institute, proof must be furnished of their conduct having 
been always honorable and without reproach, of the constant practice 
•f Christian duties, of being animated with the spirit of a true religious 
calling, of freedom from physical infirmity, of good healtli and a sound 
constitution, of knowledge of agriculture or of some trade available in 
(he establishment, or of aptitude for acquiring one, of the possession of 
a certain amount of learning or intelligence, and of the will necessary 
to profit by the special instruction provided in the institution. Consent 
of parents is also required. The age of admission for brothers is usually 
from 20 to 30 years of age, and notwithstanding the strictness of the 
conditions candidates have never been deficient. The institute, like the 
ichool of reform, is supported by private subscriptions suad donations, 
(n their relations with the school of reform, the brothers have charge 
of every thing connected with the direction of the families and super- 
vision of the children, who can not be out of their sight by day or night. 
They take their meals with them, sleep in their dormitory, direct them 
in their work, accompany them to chapel, and take part in their recrea- 
tions and games. They are at first attached to the families as assist- 
ants, and after a certain time of probation take the direction in their 
turn; they visit the parents of the children, to report their conduct 
and progress; they exercise over their pupils, after their departure^ 
an active patronage, give instruction in the elementary classes, and 
keep up the writing and correspondence of the institution. The trans- 
fer of the assistants from family to family every mouth, places each 
brother successively in contact with all the children, extends his indi- 
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▼idual experience, and places the experience acqaired in each groap at 
the service of all the families. The brothers have aJso a coarse of 
special instnictioo under the director and two assistants. This occupies 
2^ hours per week, arranged in a manner to coincide with the working 
hours of the children, and comprehends religion, sacred and profane his- 
tory, the German language, geography, pedagogy, singing, and instru- 
mental music ; there is also a special course of English. The pupils 
are classed in two courses. The duration of each course is two years, 
so that the education of each brother occupies an average period of lour 
years. At the expiration of this time they ought to be prepared for 
being ]daced, as they usually are, in one or other of the following posi- 
tions : as chiefs and Others of families in the reformatory schools, organ- 
ized upon the plan of the Rauhe -Haus ; as overseers and assistants, 
or teachers in similar establishments ; as teachers in rural schools ; as 
directors, stewards, overseers, or guardians in prisons of various organ- 
ization ; as directors or fathers of a family in hospitals and charitable 
establishments ; as overseers of infirmaries in the hospitals ; as agents 
of provident and benevolent societies ; or as foreign or home missiona- 
ries. The applications for brothers to fill these and kindred employ- 
ments increase yearly, so that the director is compelled to extend the 
normal institute designed for their preparation. 

The reformatory schools of France, established since 1840, are not 
only penal but preventive in their design and discipline. They receive, 
1. Young persons of both sexes under twenty years of age, who have 
been condemned for some crime; 2. Young persons, who have been 
acquitted of criminal charges because they acted without discernment ; 
3. Orphans and young persons, who are abandoned by their parents, or 
whom parental example is educating for mendacity and crime; 4. 
Children, who are without employment, and in a bad way, or on the 
slippery verge of open vice and crime. 

The 66th and 67th articles of the penal code of France, sweeps society 
of all the above classes of young persons, by authorizing the courts and 
magistrates to send them to a house of correction. Unfortunately this 
class of penal institutions had no independent existence prior to 1837, 
and the young criminals or suspected persons were mingled with those 
of greater age, and deeper depravity in the common prisons. The first 
step in the right direction was to remove them to a separate quarter 
of the prison, and then to apprentice out such as showed signs of re- 
formation and amendment. These steps were found altogether in- 
effectual in reforming the morals, or inducing better habits in any con- 
siderable number of this class of persons; and two gentlemen, M. 
Demetz and the Viscount de Bretigneres de Courteilles, both of them 
highly educated, and occupying positions of power and influence, the 
former at Paris and the latter as member of a departmental council, 
became deeply interested in devising some plan for supplying a happy 
home and the influence of domestic relations and occupations, for the 
destitute, the vagrant, and criminal children of their native country. 
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Both had visited the reform school at Horn, near Hamburgh, and M. 
Demetz had become particularly interested in the houses of refuge at 
Philadelphia and New York for juvenile delinquents. He was asso- 
ciated with M. Blout in 1837, in a second governmental commission to 
investigate particularly the moral influence of the prison discipUne and 
prison architecture adopted in this country. Their report is a proper 
sequel to that of Beaumont and De Tocqueville in 1830. M. Demetz 
directed his efforts especially to effecting a complete and wide separa- 
tion, and distinct treatment of vagrant and even convicted youths from 
adult criminals. ^' Society is answerable for its neglect of these young 
persons. They are abandoned to misery, and, therefore, to mischief. 
Society owes it to herself and to them, rather to prevent, than to punish 
their crimes. Let these juvenile delinquents be instructed in the doc- 
trines and motives of the Christian religion. Teach their young hearts 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin. Show them the woe which awsdta the 
wicked, and the infinite blessedness which will finally encircle the just 
Dispel the ignorance, which darkens their intelligence. Bring them up 
in habits of industry, order, and economy. Try to overcome those 
vicious propensities, which will soon expand into full-grown crimes. Of 
the men who end their lives on the gibbet, experience shows that most 
have been depraved in childhood. No friend has checked the growth 
of their licentious passions. They have been precocious in badness, 
and unreproved." 

On this noble mission M. Demetz and Viscount de Courteilles en- 
tered, to make a demonstration to the government and benevolent men 
of France, of a practicable scheme of rescuing unfortunate, vagabond, 
and depraved boys from destruction, and give them the power of ob- 
taining an honest living. Their plan involved extensive grounds and 
buildings, which should not present the aspect of prison-yards and 
walls, but the facilities of education and occupation, and the exercise 
of the charities of a paternal home. It was to be an agricultural and 
educational colony. For this purpose they selected an estate a few 
miles from Tours, within marketable re2Lch of several large towns, 
healthy and fertile, not highly improved, but capable of profitable culti- 
vation, and devoid of old and large buildings erected for other purposes. 

The buildings were erected gradually, as the number of inmates 
increased, although the plan of the whole establishment was projected 
at the outset. It consisted in a series of houses, each of a peculiar 
construction, and each adapted to a family of forty persona Each 
family has its yard, fruit trees, and kitchen-garden. The whole is not 
inclosed by brick walls, or high palisades, but by low, green hedges, 
over which any person could climb, and through which a boy, so dis- 
posed, could easily creep without drawing attention. The real confine- 
ment to the spot is found in the encircling and attractive charities of 
the domestic life, and occupations of the institution. 

As soon as the estate had been secured, and the household plan of 
arrangement, instruction, and discipline determined on, the projectora 
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endeavored to find, or train, intelligent and devoted teachers and assist- 
ants, who should understand thoroughly the details of the moral and 
industrial education which alone presents any prospect of reforming a 
juvenile cnminal, and who, possessing that personal piety, which has its 
motive? tn the principles of Christianity, can live, according to a rule of 
monastic strictness, and yet exercise the habits and affections of a free 
domestic life, — while subjecting themselves to the simplicity and rough- 
ness of country employment, ccm exhibit the courtesies which are gen- 
erally associated with city manners, and while voluntarily adopting the dis- 
cipline of a camp or prison, be neither jailors nor drill sergeants. The 
i*aising up of such a class of foremen and teachers, for this and similar 
institutions, is one of the most valuable services rendered by the pro- 
jectors of the agricultural colony of Mettray. The department of the 
colony for training these teachers is called the preparatory school of 
foremen. 

The colonists are brought to the institution, not in prison wagons, 
with guards and in chains, but by the directors themselves, who em- 
ploy the favorable opportunities of the journey to cultivate an intimate 
acquaintance with the past history and disposition of the youths. They 
are encouraged to converse ireely with each other, and the new con- 
ductors, and ever}' exhibition of truthfulness or falsehood, of vivacity or 
dullness, of sobriety or intemperance, of aptitude or aversion to partic- 
ular employments, is made the data for their right classification as to 
associates and occupation. 

On their arrival they are placed in the family best adapted to the 
characteristics of each — their deficiencies in manners and character, 
and the facilities for cultivating better habits of life. They are made 
cleanly in person and dress — they are informed as to the rules of the 
establishment — the chaplain addresses them solemnly on the new life to 
which they are called, the advantages they will enjoy, and the practical 
results which that life is calculated to subserve. They are gradually 
taught the rights of private property and the love of the domestic 
hearth, and become familiarized with the sentiments and the duties 
which that sacred idea implies — and to which most of tlie inmates of the 
institution were strangers on their arrival. While they are taught the 
occupations of the farm and garden, those who have an aptitude for 
handicraft are taught such trades as are wanted by country people, so 
that they can find occupation as wheelwright, harness-maker, shoemaker, 
blacksmith, in a village, away from the great cities — those seats of cor- 
ruption, want, and vice. 

Much attention is paid to cultivating the taste and the habit, of inno- 
cent and rational amusement — as the great safeguard of the young. 
The principle of all the amusements is to attach them to their own 
homes, and to make them in some way useful, either as teaching and 
enabling them to do good to others, or as developing and exercising 
their own bodily and mental powers. They are taught, tlierefore, to 
use the fire>engine, to swim, to save persons from drowning and to use 
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the remedies to recover them, to climb a mast, to handle the sails and 
rigging of a ship, dbc, and in wet weather they are allowed the use of a 
lending library, and to play at chess, and more simple games. On spe- 
cial occasions there are concerts and social sports. 

The spirit of mutual help and self-government is cultivated. The 
occupants of each family are allowed to choose by election two of tlie 
colonists, (called freres aines, or elder brothers,) whose autliority lasts a 
month, and the directors judge of the condition and disposition of the 
house by the parties thus selected. These, with the Sisters of Charity, 
whom one orthe visitors to the institution designates as ^'angeb whom 
Heaven has given to the earth, and whom the ecu'th gives to Heaven '* 
form the domestic stafif of each family. 

The colonists are also allowed to act as a jury, fining the punish- 
ments on their companions and themselves, subject to the reversal or 
mitigation of the directors. The effect, on the whole, has been salutary. 
In one of the houses a boy was forced by his companion to return a 
book he had received as a reward, because he subsequently miscon- 
ducted himself In another they demanded the expulsion of a colonist, 
who had degraded the family to which he belonged. When a portion 
of the poorer districts of Lyons was visited by the disasters of a flood, 
the boys voluntary gave one of their meals to the sufferers, and one 
of them who refused was compelled by the rest to eat his portion alone 
at the end of the table. On one occasion, a visitor desired the boys 
of a family to point out the three best; all eyes were turned immedi- 
ately toward the three most worthy. '' Tell me now, who is the worst ?" 
Every eye was lowered, and a single boy advanced from the rest and 
said in a whisper, ^^ Mister, it is me." 

The chief reward is to be enrolled in the table of honor, which any 
one who has remained three months without punishment is entitled to. 
More than half of the boys are, on an average, at any one time, inscribed 
on this table, and some even for four and six times, who therefore have 
fallen under no punishment for eighteen months. 

Of the 1,184 children received at Mettray from its foundation to the 
Ist of January, 1850, 717 were completely ignorant; 270 had com- 
menced reading ; 143 knew how to read ; 54 only knew how to write. 
The greater number who have left, have been taught to read, write, and 
cypher. Of 528 who were placed out in various situations, only 46 are 
known to have relapsed into crime ; of these, 33 were children from 
towns, 19 being from Paris. 

To meet the great difficulty of obtaining proper moral agency for the 

management of the young by adding the motives of religion, an order 

of the agricultural brothers of St. Vincent de Paul has been instituted 

by M. Bazin, who, so early as 1828, founded the agricultural colony of 

Mesnil-St-Firmin, in the department of Oise, for rearing orphan children 

in agricultural labor. This religious corporation, composed entirely of 

laymen, has for its object to supply directors or assistants to agricultural 
B 
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colonies of pauper children, and especially of foundlings. Above all, as 
being laborers, the agricultural brothers have no uniform but that of 
labor ; and if they are distinguished from other agriculturists, it is by^ 
their self-denial, their devotion to the common cause, and by that hope 
of a divine reward which doubles their powers. The "brothers" are 
placed in every respect on the same footing with the boys under their 
charge. They take their meals with them, and have only the same 
accommodation for rest 

There is an institution at Paris of the same general character, called 
the society of St. Nicholas, founded on a small scale in 1827, but which, 
since 1846, ha^ contained above 900 children, of very mixed origin, 
variously collected by charitable societies and generous patrons, and 
many of them only by the number assigned to each. The payments 
are 20 francs per month for orphans, and 25 francs for other children ; 
and for this small sum the establishment provides maintenance, instruc- 
tion, and apprenticeship to a trade. Seventy persons in charge live in 
the establishment, who, with twenty-five mauster- workmen, living out 
of the house, make an average of one employee to every seven or eight 
children, a proportion which insvires a vigilant surveillance day and 
night. The teachers, called "yrere«," are all laymen; but they extend 
their care not merely to the instruction, but also to the education of the 
children, and to make them honest, industrious, and able workmen. The 
remarkable peculiarity of this school is the organization of its industry 
in workshops, which are hired, together with ther apprenticed services 
of the children, by master-workmen of approved character in various 
trades, such as watch-makers, jewelers, engravers, and all the multifari- 
ous occupations, half arts, half trades, which supply the numerous arti- 
cles of refinement specially produced aU Paris ; besides the ordinary 
trades of baker, shoemaker, tailor, and so forth. The children do not go 
to these workshops except on the express requirement of their parents, 
and those employed give, on the average, eight hours and a half daily 
to work, and two to instruction in classes. The apprenticeship is for 
two, three, or four years, according to the profession; and, after its 
close, the young people may remain In the establishment, pursuing their 
work, and depositing what they earn, beyond the cost of their suste- 
nance, in the savings-bank. The employers find materials, tools, and 
skill, and take the profits of the trade, undertaking to treat the children 
well, as kind and faithful masters. 

In Belgium, the government has undertaken the work of rescuing the 
destitute and delinquent children from their evil ways, and converting 
them into moral and productive laborers and valuable citizens. Be- 
fore embarking in the enterprise, M. Ducpetiaux, inspector general of 
prisons and institutions of public charity in the kingdom, was commis- 
sioned to visit the different states of Europe, and gather their experience 
in this class of institutions for guidance in the organization of a great 
reformatory school at Ruysselede. 
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M. DucPTiAUx's report to the ministry, upon his examination of re- 
formatory institutions and agencies, presented in February 1851, is one 
of the most valuable summaries of well-arranged and comprehensive 
&cts and careful conclusions, in its department, ever compiled. These 
conclufflons may be condensed as follows : 

1. Agricultural reform schools are a valuable remedy for pauperism, 
ignorance, and surplus city population. 

2. The literary and industrial instruction furnished in them is much 
superior to that enjoyed by most fiumers and artizans. 

3. Such schools require teachers trained specially, both in letters and 
agriculture. 

4. Institutions sinular in principle, should be established for the sons of 
respectable &rmer8, artizans, &c. 

5. For the beneficiary young, the various charitable and reformatory 
institutions requisite are a. Hospitals proper ; h. Asylums for the blind, 
and deaf mutes ; c. Bural schools for the morally endangered ; d. Reform 
schools for beggars, vicious, those detained by courts for education, &c. ; 
e, Beform schools for young criminals. 

But no child should be admitted into such artificial fiunily, if there be a 
natural femily of relatives able to support him and bring him up. 

6. Boarding out such phildren singly in families, is hazardous, even 
under the best possible inspection, and inadmissible without it 

7. For adult paupers, agricultural establishments are of less proved 
utility and efficiency, but yet right and good in principle. 

In England, Sir Matthew Hale about the year 1656, proposed to estab- 
lish a Home of Industry itx each parish, where children might be in- 
structed in various kinds of labor. A little later, (1678,) Fannin recom* 
mended that pauper vagrant children over eight years old, should be 
employed in knitting, silk winding, needlework, &c., and in 1 708, John 
Locke, then Secretary of the Board of Trade, in a report on the relief of 
pauperism, proposed a *^ School of Labor " in each parish, " where poor 
children, between the«ges of three and fourteen should be lodged, main- 
tained, instructed and kept at work." In 1796, Mr. Pitt submitted a 
'* BUI to ameliorate the condition of the poor," in which the establishment 
of an industrial school was contemplated for the instruction and mainte- 
nance of pauper children over five years of age. In 1788, the Philan- 
thropic Society established in London, a Refuge for the industrial, moral, 
and intellectual training of juvenile criminals and the offspring of convicted 
felons. In 1849, this Refuge, which was a sort of prison, work-shop, and 
school was abandoned for an estate in the country of about 140 acres, 
known as Red Hill, on which a Farm School or Agricultural colony, after 
the model of Meltray, was organized. From this date, the whole sub- 
ject of Preventive and Reformatory institutions and agencies has been 
agitated in and out of Parliament, and there are now over forty schools, 
mostly small, organized on the bans of the family, established by volun- 
tary associations, and aided to some extent, out of public grants. 
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Thb city of Rome is well supplied with Charitable Institations of eyery 
kind for the diseased, the infirm, the destitute, the yicious, and the 
criminal. If rightly organized and administered, these institutions, and 
the agencies which they employ, would be sufficient to rid the streets of 
vagrancy and pauperism, provide for all the sick, for all orphans of poor 
but respectable parents, and the innocent offspring of criminals, as well 
as for the reformation of juvenile offenders, and for the destitution of 
aged people of both sexes and every condition of life. 

The following are the names of a few of these institutions, with the 
objects to which they are devoted, taken from Moriekmi^i IrutiPuti di 
Roma: 

Asylum and Hospital of San SpiRrro— erected originally in 717, and 
extended by Pope Innocent m., in 1198, who placed it under the charge 
of a religious order of " Hospitalices," and a " Confraternity " of the laity. 
A portion of this great establishment is devoted to the reception of found- 
lings or abandoned children — ^the boys being trained to trades or agri- 
culture, and the girls, to become hospital nurses. If the latter many, 
they receive a dowry of $100. 

The Hospital is divided into different wards, and is one of the best 
arranged, attended and managed in Europe. The buildings embrace a 
circuit of nearly half a mile, and the annual expense for support exceeds 
$120,000. About 12,000 patients are received in the course of the year. 

Orphans op St. Mart in Aquiro — ^founded by Paul IH, in 1640, oh 
the application of Ignatius Loyola — ^for orphans 'over seven and under 
eleven years of age. Those who show talent receive a superior education 
in a school connected with the asylum. 

House of Industry of Canon Manfredi — established in 1815, for poor 
children, who are brought up to making candles, soap, &c. 

Hospice of St. Mart of the Angels — a house of industry for the poor, 
both old and young, and of both sexes. The men and boys are under 
the charge of the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, and the girls, are 
under the immediate supervision of the Congregation of Daughters of 
Refuge of Mount Calvary, founded in 1651. There are over 900 inmates. 

HosprrAL of St. Galle — established in 1656, as a night asylum for the 
poor, especially in winter, by a priest, named M. A. Odescalchi. 

HosprrAL of St. Louis— established about 1700, for poor women out 
of employment 

Hospital fob poob sick Pbie^ts — established in 1650. 
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CoNSEBYATOBT OF St. CXtharine — established in 1648, for the female 
children of abandoned women. 

GoNSEBTATORT OF Menoicant»— established in 1650, for destitute and 
▼agrant girls, who are here taught to make silk fringe, cord, stockings, Ac. 

CONSERYATORT OF DnONB PROVIDENCE AND St. PaSCAL — fouuded in 

1674, by Francis Papaceti, for one hundred children of poor but honest 
parents. They are educated, and employed in making gloves, and other 
work of superior quality in leather. At marriage, or entering a convent, 
each receives a dowry of $100. 

Conservatory of St. Mart of Refuge — ^founded in 1708, by Alexander 
Bussi, for orphans and destitute young women, from 8 to 26 years of age. 

Conservatory of Sts. Clement and Crescentius — founded in 1706, by 
Monsignor Aldini, for poor girls from 7 to 11 years of age. The inmates 
do all the work of the house, and are taught all household work and 
plain sewing. When they marry or enter a convent they receive a dowry. 

Conservatory of St. Pius — founded in 1775, for poor giris, by Mgr. 
PotenzianL Taught to weave fine toweling and napkins. 

Conservatory of TRiNrrARiANS and St. Eufhemia— -established in 1789, 
by Catharine Marcheti, for orphans of officers of government 

Conservatory of Borbombo — ^founded in 1790, by Cardinal Yitalian 
Borromeo, for forty destitute orphans — who are taught, supported, and 
trained to do plain and fine needlework, &c. 

Conservatory of the Virgin of Sorrow— established by Cardinal 
Oldeschalchi, in 1816, for girls over 12 years of age, not poor enough to 
enter the charitable conservatories, to acquire certain feminine industries, 
by paying $4 to $5 per month. 

Asylums for Poor Widows — one founded by J. Ghislieri, for residence, 
the inmates furnishing their own board and clothing; another by 
Princess Barberini, for widows of a better social condition, having ten 
rooms and a kitchen. 

Refuges of the Cross— one established by St Ignatius, in 1542; 
another by Father Dominic de Jesus, in 1615; another by Sister Maria 
Theresa Sebastiani, in 1798 — ^for females desirous to escape from wicked 
courses. The inmates are trained to some industrial pursuit, and thus 
help to support the institution, and themselves on leaving. 

Rbfugb of St. Mary in Trasteverb — founded by Father Stracchini, 
for women leaving the prison of St Michele. The inmates are instructed 
in some honest industry, and assisted, till on their discharge they can 
support themselves. 

Rbfugb of LoBETTB—founded by the Princess Theresa Doria Pamphili, 
in 1825, and supported by an association, for the benefit of poor women 
discharged convalescent firom the hospitals of St James. 

We give a more extended notice of the Reformatory connected with the 
Hospital of San Michele, and of the Juvenile Asylum of '' Papa John," 
TstaOiovaimi 



ASYLUM AND REFORHATORT OF SAN MICHELE, 

AT 

ROME. 
ifVom TYtneh ofSev. O. I*. Biukint.] 



San Michele was originally formed by uniting three institutions already 
existing. The first was founded by Sixtus V., in 1580, for the reception of the 
poor of both sexes. It was, properly speaking, an almshouse, and was intended 
to suppress pauperism and mendicity in the city. The second was founded in 
1582, by Leonardo Ceruso, for orphan and deserted boya The third was 
founded by Tommaso Odoscalchi, in 1686, for yet another class of boys, viz. : 
those who had run away from their parents or guardians, and had no one to g^ard 
their morals and provide for their education. These three institutions were, by 
Innocent XII., in 1696, united into one, and placed in the building erected 
by Odescalchi on the Ripa Grande. 

In 1*703 Clement XL, with the aid of Carlo Fontana, erected another building 
for the correction and reformation of young boys, who had been convicted of 
crimes. We imagine that in this countiy was first conceived the idea of reform- 
ing juvenile delinquents, and of establishing institutions for that object The 
scheme of juvenile reformation was in full and successfiil operation a whole 
century before it was even thought of in this country. It was devised in Rome, 
where almost every measure of philanthropy had its origin. The building just 
spoken of is admirably constructed for the purpose, and doubtless suggested the 
first idea of modem improvements in prison architecture in America, Switzer- 
land and England. The dormitoiy consists of a vast rectangular hall, on the 
two longer sides of which it has a triple tier of cells, or rather small and neat 
apartments, one above the other. These are approached by means of an open 
gallery; two large windows at each end furnish an abundance of light and air. 
At one end of the hall stands an altar, and the inmates assist every morning at 
the holy sacrifice of the mass. For this purpose each inmate has only to leave 
his cell and kneel at the rail of the gallery. The cells are sixty-four in number, 
and all can be overlooked by a glance of the eye of the superintendent. 

In 1735 Clement XII. constructed between these two buildings a female 
penitents' refuge. To Rome, therefore, are we also indebted for the first of 
these institutions for the protection and reformation of a most despised and 
unfortunate class. 

In 1190 Pius VI. added an establishment for young girls who had no means 
of earning a livelihood. Here they acquired habits of industry, and were in- 
structed in branches adapted to > their strength, age and ability. Thousands 
have, in consequence, been rescued not only from poverty and ignorance, but 
also from vice and prostitution. This buUding, which is entirely separated ^m 
the others, has a pretty court yard attached to it, in the centre of which con- 
stantly plays a fountain of water. There is a small church attached, expressly 
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for the girls, and there is also a larger one for the old people and boys. The 
whole establishment is more than half a mile in circumference. 

San Ifichele is destined, therefore, for four dasses of persons, viz. : aged men, 
aged women, youths and maidens. The men, to be entitled to admission, must 
either be Romans or must have resided five years in Rome^ and must also be 
fi-ee fit)m every incurable or contagious disease. They are divided into two 
classes — the able-bodied and infirm. The latter occupy the lower story, that 
they may go to chapel and to the refectory without ascending or descending a 
flight of stairs. The charge of this community is intrusted to an ecclesiastic, 
with the title of prior, and it numbers at present one hundred and thirty indi- 
viduals, one hundred of whom are gratuitously maintained, and thirty pay a 
trifling board. They who are strong enough are permitted to go abroad at 
certain fixed hours, andlhe others have a covered corridor to walk about in. 
Their daily allowance of food consists of eighteen ounces of wheat bread, four 
ounces of meat, (to which, twice a week, are added herbs, vegetables, &c.,) a 
dish of soup, and a pint of wine. A smaller portion of meat and salad is allowed 
for supper. On festival days they have a greater variety of dishes, and more 
luxuries. 

The aged women are about one hundred and fifty in number. In this com- 
munity there are, besides, about thirty younger women, who do the washing, 
ironing, cooking, Ac., for the whole establishment. It is presided over by a 
prioress, selected from among the inmates, and she is changed every three years. 
The prior of the men's department has also a general supervision over the 
women. Th^diet is the same as above described. 

The department of young women and girls, called the Conservatory of St. 
Jolm, fix)m the &ct of its having existed for more than a century in the Lateran 
palace, numbers two hundred and seventy inmates, nearly all gratuitously 
maintained. The great aim of this institution is to instruct the girls in religion, 
to save them fix)m seduction, and teach them the duties and arts proper to their 
sex. By night they are distributed into nine large dormitories, presided over 
by some of the older ones. They are superintended by a prioress and sub- 
prioress, selected once every three years from among themselves. They have a 
school, where they are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and the arts suitable 
to their state ; they are also instructed in singing. They do their own washing 
and cooking ; they make the epaulets and other ornaments worn by the soldiers, 
and for their encouragement they receive half the profits. They never leave 
the institution, except to become wives or nuns. The institution gives a dowry 
of one hundred dollars to each one who marries, and two hundred dollars each to 
those who become nuns. We saw among them some advanced in life. The 
most ci4>able and prudent of these are made teachers and guardians of the 
younger ones. 

But the department of San Ifichele which most interested me was that of the 
boys. Their number at present is about two hundred and twenty. They are 
divided into six cameraJUsSy or dasses, according to their ages. Each camerata 
has its patron saint, and takes his name. There is St Michael, St Francis, St 
Philip, Sis. Peter and Paul, St Charles, and the Holy Innocents. Each came- 
rata has a prefect, who is an ecclesiastic, and two sub-prefects, called decurianSf 
which latter are selected firom the more mature and virtuous of the boys them- 
selves. The conditions of admission are, that they be orphans, of the Boman 
StateSi and not under eleven years of age. The revenues will permit but a 
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limited miinber to be taken gratoitouBlf. At present there are one hondred 
and sixty gratuitous papUs, and about sixty who pay four doUara and a half a 
month, whidi is all that is demanded. The diet of the children is the same as 
that of the adulta Their beds consist of a straw mattress, piUows stuffed with 
wool, a pair of dieets, two blankets, and an iron bedstead. On holidays they 
sally forth for recreation by cameratas^ walking two by two, each cttmercUa 
guided by its prefect, and repair to a fine yineyard without the walls, where 
they fireely amnae themselves. 

These boys are carefully instructed by the very best of masters. They are 
taught mechanical trades and the fine arts. We visited their workshops. The 
boys were busily occupied in statuaxy, Gobelin and other tanpeekryf carving, en- 
graving in wood and copper, cutting cameos and medallions, moulding, drawing, 
painting, draughting, silk and woolen weaving, book binding, harness making, 
brass finishing, hat making, marble working, blacksmitiiung, cabinet making, 
locksmithing, carriage building, knapsack making, alto rilievo, architecture, 
tailoring, ahoemaking, carpentering, stone cutting, working of metals, and 
printing books. 

From these shops have gone forth some of the most distinguished artists in 
Europe. The boys remain till they have attained the age of twenty-one, when 
they are presented with a sum of money sufficient to start them in the world. 
Thus encouraged, they set sail bravely on the sea of Ufe. But while so much 
attention is bestowed on mechanics and the fine arts, literaiy instruction is by 
no means neglected. According to their tastes, ages and abilities, they are 
taught christian doctrine, reading, writing,' arithmetic, anaton^, mythology, 
sacred and pro&ne history, and music, vocal and instrumentaL 

In a word, no pains, no expense, are spared to inflame the piety, to augment 
the virtue, to direct the energies, and to expand the intellect of these interest- 
ing youths, and to fit them for fiiture usefulness and ex\joymeut. This depart- 
ment of San IQchele is, in truth, a complete polytechnic sebool, — ^a conservatory 
of trades, of arts, of literature and of religion, opened by the wisdom and pater- 
nal seal of the sovereign pontilb of Bome a whole century before the example 
w«B fanitatod by other nations of Burope. 
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[Thx following sketch of the Hospice or AB7lt]in of Papa John^irho teems 
to have anticipated the shoemaker, John Poonds, Sn his way of benefiting rsr 
grant and orphan children— -is taken from De Bazelaire's Aocomit of ^e Ohaii- 
table and Educational Institutions at Rome. Paris, 1837.] 

To accomplish great and usefhl results for the benefit of men, it is not always 
necessary to possess, powerful influence, superior genius, or large teeonroes. It 
is enough if the soul is Idndled with the fire of charity fix>m the altar of religion. 
Jean Borgi, a poor mason, and entirely uneducated, succeeded, fifty years ago, 
in founding an eminently successful institution for the training of abandoned 
orphans. He had seen troops of boys wandering about the dty, almost naked 
and barefoot, growii:^ up in vice and indolence ; some of them orphans, others 
abandoned by their parents. He took them home with him, and by means of 
Bome alms, managed to clothe them and apprentice them amongst the artizans 
of the city, 8<J that they could earn their living by their labor. Generous bene- 
factors soon assisted him with advice and with money; amongst others, Michael 
di Pietro, since an eminent cardinal, who hired a tenement for him upon the 
Julian "Way, and allowed him thirty crowns a month, which enabled him to in- 
crease the number of his orphans to fbrty. He called them his children, and 
they in return called him father; whence the institution came to be called 
Papa John's. Pius Vll., a man of generous disposition, became the principal 
protector of Borgi ; bought for him the house in which he was established, and 
treated him in the most friendly manner, as well as the orphans, to whom he 
often gave money with his own hand, in the sacristy of the Yatican. 

Although Papa John was ignorant, he felt the need of instruction, and caused 
his children to be taught reading, writing and arithmetic, by one Francis Cer- 
vettL But as John, although charitable, was rude and coarse in his manners, 
they ^ed to agree ; Cervetti left him, and founded another refuge for orphans, 
called that of the Assumption of the Yirgin, which was consolidated with tiiat 
of Papa John in 1812. Borgi died of apoplexy, at the age of sixty-six. If his 
orphan asylum had not been a work of God, it would certainly have been en- 
tirely swept away by the whirlwind of the Revolution; since, under the new 
government, it had no cardinals or prelates to protect it, and people were think- 
ing of anything except benevolence. The advocate, Belisarius Cristaldi, who 
afterward became a cardinal, took charge of the asylum, and transferred it to the 
convent of St. Nicolo di Tolentino, where he re-organized it, and arranged an 
industrial department, it not being judged safe, at the time, to trust the children 
in the workshops of the town. At the Pope's return, the convent passed again 
into the hands of the Augustines. The orphans were successively transferred 
to St Sylvester, on the Quhinal, into the care of the fathers of the Company of 
the Faith; to the town of St Agatha; to the palace of Ravenna; to the cate- 
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chmnens' boose of the Madonna of the Mountains ; and at last, shortly afterward, 
Pius yn., having re-instated the catechumens^ granted to them the church of St 
Anne of the Carpenters, and a part of the convent of St Francis de Sales. 

The orphan house jet remains in this inconvenient place, receiving poor and 
abandoned children, after the rules of the founder; and indeed it is remarkable 
to observe how much prudence his charity seemed to inspire into this man, un- 
educated as he was, and disinclined to receive advice. The children occupy six 
rooms, named respectively after St Joseph, St Philip, St Peter, St Paul, St 
Stanislaus, and Saints Camillus and Louis. All the arrangements of the insti- 
tute being quite simple, the oldest and most steady children take charge of the 
rooms, and instruct the rest in the rudiments of study. Good priests or pious 
laymen often come in the evening ta give instruction; some of them even in- 
struct in the principles of decoration and geometry, which are important studies 
for young artizans. But above all, importance is attached to religious training ; 
since, when fisuth has once become firmly planted in the soul, it causes the 
growth and fruitAilness of all the christian and social virtues. 

Among the doctrines inculcated by religion, is this, that men are bound to 
work for their living. Accordingly, the pupils, as soon as they are old enough, 
are put to learn a trade in the workshops of the town, the institution employing 
only one tailor and shoemaker for the exclusive use of the house. This practice 
permits the young people to choose their own occupations according to their 
strength and disposition; and amongst the hundred and twenty pupils, there 
are thirty different employments. The fine arts and even literature, are not 
neglected; but before pupils are allowed to leave the mechanical pursuits, 
which are the chief occupations contemplated by the institution, they are re- 
quired to give conclusive proof of talent, to avoid perverting its purposes. At 
the age of twenty they are dismissed, being then old enough to take care of 
themselves; and the after good conduct of most of them proves the good 
infiuence of such institutions upon the public morals. 

The orphan house of Papa John has no dependence upon the magistracy; but 
by a special grant of Pius YII., its director for the time being chooses a coad- 
jutor, and at the death or removal of one of them, the survivor chooses another, 
and so on. As long as this form of appointment is preserved, the house will al- 
ways have good superiors ; for the director, being really attached at heart to the 
institution, will choose one who will succeed him in his affection as well as his 
office. Two priests superintend the interior discipline ; a good layman oversees 
the location of the pupils in workshops, and is continually on the watch over 
their progress and their conduct. The other employes are, a tailor, a shoemaker, 
a cook, his assistant, and a nurse; so that the administration goes on very 
thoroughly and simply, without great expenses. 

The house has no funds, but is supported by the help of a small monthly allow- 
ance of two hundred and thirty dollars, from the apostolic chamber, from 
some benefactions, and from the earnings of the orphans themselves, who pay 
in about fifteen cents a day ; which amounts sometimes to a hundred and fifty 
dollars a month. The total maintenance amounts to about four hundred and 
fifty dollars a month ; each individual costing about forty-six dollars a year. 
The reader, who is desirous to know more of the details of the orphan house 
of Tata Giovanni, whose simplicity must render it easy of imitation in all 
countries, may consult the memoir, entitled "John Borgi, master mason, 
sumamed Papa John, and his house of refuge for abandoned children.^' 
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^'It is to the charitable efforts of Pestalozzi"— remarks M. Demets, 
the founder of the most complete and successful institution of reformatory 
education in the worid, in a report on the Agricultural Reformatory Colo- 
nies of France, — '* that we owe the establishment of agricultural colonies,** 
that is, of institutions, organized on the basis, and in the spirit of the 
family, with agricultural employment as the principal means of industrial 
training, and with methods of instruction, moral, intellectual, and physi- 
cs], so.iar as applied, good enough for children of any class of society, 
and yet capable of being followed by an intelligent mother in the home 
of the poor. Not that Pestalozzi^s own plans and methods under his 
own application, were eminently successful — for they were not His in- 
stitution at Neuhof^ was a disastrous &ilure, in its immediate results, both 
as a school, and as a pecuniary speculation. But the christian spirit in 
which this excellent man labored — the fiunOy organization into which he 
gathered, even the outcasts of society, liring among such pupils as a father, 
as well as pastor and teacher, and denying himself the quiet seclusion 
and comforts of the home which the fortune of his noble minded w^ had 
secured for him, that he might inspire the orphan, and the abandoned and 
even criminal child with filial attachments, cultivate habits of self-reliance 
and profitable industry, and thus enable them '* to live in the world like 
men** — this spirit, system and aim, the dream and labor of his long and 
troubled life, imperfectly inaugurated at Neuhof^ and never fiilly realized 
at Stanz, Burgdorf, and Yverden, but widely diffused by his ¥rritings, 
and the better success, under more favorable condiUons, of his pupils and 
disciples in Switzerland and Germany, have led to the establishment of 
new educational institutions for rich and poor, of sdiook of practical 
agriculture, as well as of agricultural reformatories, and at the same time 
has regenerated the methods of popular education generally. To the con- 
nected, and comprehensive survey of Pestalozzi's Life and Educational 
System by Karl von Raumer, the present Minister of public instruction in 
Prussia, already given,* we add a notice of his labors at Neuhof by Dr. 
Blochmann, of Dresden, and by Dr. Diesterweg, of Berlin, fix>m discourses 
pronounced on the occasion of the Centennial celebration of Pestalozii's 
birth-day on the 12th of January, 1846. 

PI8TAU>ZZI*S POOB SCHOOL AT NBVHOP. 

Pbralozzi having fiuled in a plantation of madder which he had com- 
menced in ccmnection with a mercantile house of Zurich, on an estate of 
about one hundred acres of land on which he commenced a house in the 
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Italian TiDa style, to which he gave the name of Neuhof^ projected the 
plan of an educational establishment respecting which Dr. Blochmann,* 
an admiring popil and avowed follower thus writes : 

It was not in Pestalozzi*s nature to sink under misfortune, so long as he 
could pursue the attainment of the object of his life. He had earlj learned 
and deeply fixed in his mind the maxim, 

'* Ta ne eede waaXiM, icd cootn Ibitior ito." 

He advanced like a roused lion, with resolute courage, against all 
unfriendly influences. In spite of the severe distress into which the 
unforsGcn withdrawal of the Zurich house plunged him, he determined to 
go on, and to make his landed estate the centre of operations for his 
educational and agricultural plans. He resolved even upon more and 
higher designs. Henceforward he will live amongst beggar children, and 
share his bread in poverty amongst them ; will live like a beggar himself 
that he may learn to teach beggars to live like men. 

He also proposed to render his establishment an institution for the 
poor. This undertaking attracted attention. It was considered a noble 
«nd benevolent enterprise ; and his views and principles had so much 
influence, in spite of the mistrust of his practical ability, that he found 
assistance in Zurich, Bern and Basle, and was able without much diffi- 
culty to obtain the necessary funds for the institution, by the aid of a 
loan, for several years, without interest His friends on all sides assisted 
him ; more especially Iselin of Basle, whom he had met and known in 
the Helvetic Diet, and who introduced the beloved enterprise to public 
noticif in bis Ephemerides. 

The Institution for the Poor at Neuhof was opened in 1775. Poor 
children flocked in from all directions, many of them gathered by 
Pestalozzi himself from their misery, and out of the streets. He had 
soon fifty children, whom he kept busy in summer with field labor, and 
in M'intcr with spinning and other handicrafts, instructing them all the 
time, and developing and clearing up their mental faculties, especially by 
oral recitations and mental arithmetic. f Pestalozzi had early perceived 

* IIbw RT Pbstalossi. TouchM at a Picture of bis Life and Labora : from hfs own teati- 
mnny, from otwerTation, and communicalion. By Dr. Karl Jastus Blochmano, Privy School 
Councilor and Profeaaor : Leipiic. 1846. 

t Ttie idea of luch a lehoot for the poor, in which agricultural and induitrial labor were to 
be combined with inttraction, accompanied Pestalozzi. I o whose mind It was so new and 
stimulating, all his life ; and even remained like a sunbeam shining from behind the dark sad 
clouds of the past, his last love, his last active desire. What, however, he never completely 
accomplished, has been done by Emanuel von Fellenberg, who was assisted in the work, not 
only by his certain and practical skill and experience, but especially by his good fortune in dis- 
covering In Vehrli, such a man as la very seldom to be found, but absolately neceanry In the 
actual realixation of such a school Whoever, like myself— and there are thousands— has be> 
come thoroughly acquainted with Vehrli's school in Hofwyl, must be convinced that in institu- 
tions for the education of the poor so organized, conducted in such a spirit, with such love 
and self-sacrifice, there is to be found an inestimable blessing for the state and the people. Fel- 
lenberg has shown from his account books, that a poor boy, received at his ninth year, and re- 
maining In the Institution through his eighteenth, pays by hia labor during the last half of his 
stay, for the excess of the expense of maintaiaing him over his earnings, during the first half. 
Lange, In his work on " The Country Educational Institutions for Poor Children," {^Landliciu 
EniehungB An$tatten far Armenkinder^) haa made very thorough reaearches into this 
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that in the nature of every man are innate powers and means sufficient 
to assure him an adequate support ; and that the hindrances arising firom 
exterior circumstances, to the development of the natural endowments, 
arc not in their nature insuperahle. 

The usual means of henevolence and mercy (as he was accustomed to 
name the orphan houses, institutions for supporting the poor, &c., of the 
period,) seemed to him to stimulate and encourage the evil, instead 
of helping it The thousand public and private ways of spending alms, 
with which the times were crowded to nauseation, the beggar making 
and hypocrite training modes of assisting the poor, seemed to him only 
a palliative. The only means of affording real assistance he saw to lie in 
tMs ; that the inborn natural powers of every man to provide for his own 
necessities, and sufficiently to perform the business, duties and obligations 
of his being, should be developed, encouraged, and set upon an independ- 
ent footing. With this conviction the impulse increased within him to 
labor for this definite purpose ; that it should become practicable for the 
poorest in the land to be assured of the development of their bodily, 
spiritual and moral powers both in relation to their own characters, and 
to their personal, domestic and social relations ; and through this devel- 
opment to obtain the sure basis of a peaceful and sufficient means 
of existence. He had already taken the first step in this direction, by 
admitting into his house beggar children and others abandoned to neglect, 
that he might rescue them fi*om their debasing condition, lead them back 
to manhood and a higher destiny, and thus prove to himself and those 
around him more and more clearly the truth of his opinion. His institu- 
tion was to comprise the means for a sufficient instruction in field labor, 
in domestic work, and in associated industry. This was not, however, 
the ultimate purpose. That was, a training to manhood ; and for it, 
these other departments were only preparatory. 

First of all, he proposed to train his poor children to exertion and self- 
control, by forbearing and assiduous discipline, and by the ever powerilil 
stimulus of love. He aimed to possess himself of their hearts, and from 
that starting point to bring them to the consciousness and the attainment 
of every thing noble and great in humanity. " I had firom my youth " he 
says, "a high instinctive value of the influence of domestic training 
in the education of poor children, and likewise a decided preference 
for field labor, as the most comprehensive and unobjectionable external 
basis for this training, and also for another reason : as it is the condition 
of the manufacturing population which is increasing so rapidly amongst 
us, who, abandoned to the operations of a mercantile and speculating 



subject, not only from other writinfB npon Inetttutfons for the poor after the model of Pellen- 
berg's, but from his own repeated and extensive travela and penonalobiervatiou.- Our own 
teacher's association {p'ddagogitehe vtrtin^ at Dresden,) has proposed as a chief aim of its 
practical efforts, the realization of an Inititotion for the education of poor and abandoned 
children, after PestalozxKs model ; for which purpose, it purchased some eight years since, a 
property in great part already in cultivation, and with a roomy mansion house, near the 
LSbtaner Schlage, which was dedicated on the 12th of January, 1845, by the name of tho 
PestaloKzi Foundation, (Pestalozzi SCiftung.) 
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interest, wholly destitate of hunumity^ are in danger, in case of unforaeen 
acddenti of being able to find within themselyes no means of escape from 
entire ruin.* Full of a lore for my &ther-land, which hoped for it almost 
impossible things, and longed to lead it back to its natire dignity and 
power, I sought with the greatest actiTity not only Ibr the posnble but for 
the certain means of ayerting the coming erSl, and of awakening anew the 
remainder of the ancient home happiness, home industry, and h<»ne 
manners. These designs sank deep into my heart and often made 
me feel with sorrow what a high and indiq;>en8able human duty it is 
to labor for the poor and miserable, with all the means which our 
race possesses, in church, state or in^Tidnals, that he may attain to a 
consciousness of his own dignity through his feeling of the uniyersal pow- 
ers and endowments which he possesses, awakened within him; that he 
may not only learn to gabble over by rote the religious maxim that * man is 
created in the image of God, and is bound to live and die as the child of 
God,^ but may himself experience its truth by yirtue of the divine 
power within him, so that he may be irresistibly and really eleyated not 
only aboye the ploughing oxen, but above the man in purple and silk, 
who liyes unworthily of his high destiny.'* 

With such lofty and magnificent views, and with a heart at eyen 
a higher level of love, Pestalosad labored at Neuhof from sunrise to sunset, 
amongst his beggar children. He liyed steadily up to his principles, 
laboring in his vocation to the fiiU extent of his powers ; always knew 
what he was seeking, cared not for the morrow, but felt from moment to 
moment the needs of the present Among his children were very many 
ungovernable ones of a better dass, and still worse, many who had 
brought themselves fitmi a betttf condition to beggary, and who were 
presumptuous and pretentious by reason of their former situation ; to 
whom the energetic discipline which he applied, according to his design, 
was at first hateful They considered their situation with him as more 
degrading than that in which they had been before. Neuhof was full 
eyery Sunday of the mothere and relatives of children who found 
their situation not what they had expected. All the impertinences 
which a miserable rabble of beggars could indulge in a house without 
visible protection or imposing exterior, were practiced, to encourage the 
children in their discontent; even so &r that they were often tempted to 
run away by night just after they had been washed dean and clad 
in their Sunday clothes. However, these difBculties would little by little 

' Upon tlM Inflaence of manabctariDf wealth aoMMigflt the Svta at that time; Pealaloaii 
azpreMCs blnMelf thus In another place : ^ The paternal knre of the upper and the filial love 
of the lower ela«ea, in consequence of the inereaee of the manutneturing intercet, ie lolng 
more and more to ruin under (be effecta of icnoble wealth. The bUndlnf height of airo- 
gance derived from an eminent poaltion obtained bjr money, the decettfnl cornucopia of an 
unreliable Ule of mere pleaaure, has drawn all within its deatructire Influence, even down to 
the commonest of the people, and carried tbem Into the crooked path of a epiritlees and pow* 
trless routine life. Truth, honor, sjrmpatbjr, moderatio^i, are dail^ vanlahing. Pride, 
Insolence, recklessness, contempiuousnesi, lazit/, Immorality, the eager pursuit of vain and 
oetentations pleasure, the cherishing of boundless ssUUhneas, hare taken the place of the 
ancient simpUciiyi &lth and honor. 
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haye been OTeroome, had not Pestelom poshed his undertaking to 
an extent altogether beyond his means, and ondertaken to modify it 
according to the original design, which siqiposed the possession of 
the utmost knowledge of manoftcturing and of human nature ; qualities 
in which he was lacking in the same measure in which he needed them 
urgently for managing his institution. Moreover, he hurried on to 
the higher branches of instruction, before supplying the solid foundation 
of acquaintance with the lower; an error recognized as the leading 
one oi the teaching of the age, against which he had striven in his 
scheme of education with all his strength. For the sake of a fidlacious 
prospect of greater profit, in higher branches of industry, he committed, 
in teaching his children to q>in and weave, the very laults which he had 
BO strongly abjured in all his expressed opinions upon education, and 
which he saw to be so dangerous to children of all classes. He would 
attempt to secure the finest spinning, before his children had acquired 
even a small amount of firmness and surety of hand in coarse work ; and 
' undertook to manufiusture muslin before his weavers had attained skill in 
weaving oonunon cotton stuff 

Through these and the like mistakes, through his ignorance of 
business, and his great lack of a sound practical fiunilty of learning it, it 
happened that Pestaloszl fell every year deeper in debts ; and when these 
also firom time to time had been paid by the self-sacrificing generosity of 
his noble wife, there came at last an end of this means of help, and in a 
iew years the greater part of his substance and his expected inheritance 
was dissolved into smoke. The great confidence which he had ei\joyed 
among his neighbors, changed when his undertaking fiuled so soon, into 
an utter and blind rejection of any shadow even of fiuth in his enterprise, 
or of belief in his possessing any capacity at all as a teacher. But such 
is the way of the worid ; it tmted Pestaloszi, when poor, as it treats all 
who become poor by their own &alt& Their money being gone, it with- 
draws also its confidence firom them, in matters where they really are 
c^Mible and efficient 

His enterprise fiuled, in a manner excessively painful, both to himself 
and his wife, in the year 1780, in the fifth year of its existence. His 
misfortune was complete ; he was now poor. He felt most deeply ihf 
condition of his noble hearted wife^ who in the excess of her devotion had 
mortgaged away for him nearly all her possessions. His situation was 
indeed shocking. In his over handsome country house, he was often 
destitute of bread, wood, and a few pennies, wherewith to defend himself 
firom cold and hunger. Only the entire forbearance of his creditors and 
the kind help of his firiends preserved him firom despair and entire ruin. 
Thus he lived a poor and destitute life in Neuhof for eighteen years, 
fighting with want and miseiy. He lived as a poor man amongst the 
poor ; suffered what the conqnon people suffered, and saw what they 
were. He studied the wants of the lower classes and the sources of their 
miseiy, in a manner which would have been impossible for one in better 
drcomstanoea 
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Every one considers it a matter of course that all our children go to 
school until they grow up to he youths and maidens. The ohserrance 
of this custom hegins at the sixth year. But the parents have long be- 
fore spoken of the school to the child ; he looks eagerly forward to the 
day of entrance ; and when it takes place, he is absorbed in his school 
and his teacher for the next six or eight years or more. We always 
think of children and schools or children and books together. To be a 
child and to learn, have become almost synonymous terms. To find 
children in school, or passing along the streets with the apparatus which 
they use there, makes no one wonder. It is only the reverse, which at- 
tracts attention. The school fills a very important part in the life of the 
young. In fact school life is almost the whole life of childhood and 
youth ; we can hardly conceive of them without it Without school, 
without education, what would parents do with their children ? With- 
out them, where would they secure the young the necessary preparation 
for actual life ? 

With our present organization of socicty^^ schools are indispensable 
institutions. Many others may perish in the course of time ; many have 
already perished ; but schools abide, and increase. Where they do not 
exist, we expect barbarity and ignorance ; where they flourish, civiliza- 
tion and knowledge. 

No apology is necessary for sending our children to school At school 
they learn. There they acquire mental activity and knowledge; the 
manifold varieties of things ; to gain the knowledge of things in heaven 
above and in the earth beneath, and under the earth ; of stones, and 
plants, and animals, and men ; of past, present, and future. 

[The remainder of the discourse treats of three points : — 

1. What were the schools before Pestalozzi? 

2. What did they become by his means, and since; that is, what are 
they now? 

8. What was Pestalozzi^s life and labors ?] 

I. The Old Schooia 

Our present system of common or public schools — that is schools 
which are open to all children under certain regulation^— ^ate firom the 
discovery of printing in 1486, when books began to be furnished so 
cheaply that the poor could buy them. Especially afler Martin Luther 
had translated the Bible into German, and the desire to possess and un- 
derstand that invaluable book became universal, did there also become 
universal the desire to know how to read. Men sought to learn, not only 
for the sake of reading the Scriptures, but also to be able to read and 



*** Hbimrioh PBaTALOSKi. A word on bim and his immortal labors for children and par- 
enu. Prepared for the ceotenDial celebration of hia birtb>day. By A. D., one of his grateAil 
admirers," Third edition ; improved and enlarged. 
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siog the psalniB, and to l«am the catechism. For this purpose schools 
for children were established, which were essentially reading schools. 
Reading was the first and principal study ; next came singing, and then 
memorizing texts, songs, and the catechism. At first the ministers 
taught; but afterward the duty was turned oyer to the inferior church 
officers, the choristers and sextons. Their duties as choristers and sex- 
tons were paramount, and as schoolmasters only secondary. The chil- 
dren paid a small monthly fee ; no more being thought necessary, since 
the schoolmaster derived a salary from the church. 

Nobody either made or knew how to make great pretensions to educa- 
tional skill If the teacher communicated to his scholars the acquire- 
ments above mentioned, and kept them in order, he gave satisfaction ; 
and no one thought any thing about separate institutions for school chil- 
dren. There were no school books distinctively so called ; the children 
learned their lessons in the Bible or the Psalter, and read either in the Old 
or the New Testament 

Each child read by himself; the simultaneous method was not known. 
One after another stepped up to the table where the master sat He 
pointed out one letter at a time, and named it ; the child named it after 
him ; he drilled him in recognizing and remembering each. Then they 
took letter by letter of the words, and by getting acquainted with them 
in this way, the child gradually learned to read. This was a difficult 
method for him ; a very difficult one. Years usually passed before any 
facUity had been acquired ; many did not learn in four years. It was 
imitative and purely mechanical labor on both sides. To understand 
what was read was seldom thought of The syllables were pronounced 
with equal force, and the reading was without grace or expression. 

Where it was possible, but unnaturally and mechanically, learning by 
heart was practiced. The children drawled out texts of Scripture, 
psalms, and the contents of the catechism fi-om the beginning to end; 
short questions and long answers alike, all in the same monotonous man- 
ner. Anybody with delicate ears who heard the sound once, would re- 
member it all his life long. There are people yet living, who were taught 
in that unintelligent way, who can corroborate these statements. Of the 
actual contents of the words whose sounds they had thus barely commit- 
ted to memory by little and little, the children knew absolutely almost 
nothing. They learned superficially and understood superficially. Noth- 
ing really passed into their minds ; at least nothing during their school 
years. 

The instruction in singing was no better. The master sang to them 
the psalm-tunes over and over, until they could sing them, or rather 
screech them, after him. 

Such was the condition of instruction in our schools during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and two-thirds of the eighteenth centuries ; confined 
to one or two studies, and those taught in the most imperfect and mechan- 
ical way. 

It was natural that youth endowed, when healthy, with an ever increas- 
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ing cApacHy for pleasure in living, should feel th« utmost reluetuide at 
attending flcfaooL To be employed daOy, fbr three or four bouts, Or 
more, in this mechanical toil, was no light task ; and it therefore became 
necessary to force the children to sit sfifl, tmd study their lessons. Dur- 
ing an that time, especially in the serenteenth century, during the fearM 
thirty years* war, and subsequently, as the age was sunk in barbarism, the 
children of oourse entered the sdiools ignorant and untrained. " As the 
old ones sung, so twittered the young.** Stem severity and d-uel 
punishments were the order of the day ; and by them the children were kept 
in order. Parents govemed children too young to attend, by threats of 
tiie schoolmaster and the Sphod; and when they went, it was with fear 
and trembling. The rod, the cane, the raw-hide, were necessary appara- 
tus in each school The punishments of the teacher exceeded those of a 
prison. Kneeling on peas, sitting in the shame-bench, standing in the 
pillory, wearing an ass-cap, standing befbre the school door in the open 
street with a label on the back or breast, and other similar devices, were 
the remedies which the rude men of the age devised. To name a single 
example of a boy whom aU have heard of, of high gifts, and of reputable 
fionily, — ^Dr. Martin Luther reckoned up fifteen or sixteen tames that he 
was whipped upon the back in one forenoon. The learning and the train- 
ing corresponds ; the one was strictly a mechanical process ; the other, 
only bodily punishment What wonder that from such schools tiiere 
came forth a rude generation ; that men and women looked back all their 
lives to the school as to a dungeon, and to the teacher as a taskmaster, 
and Jailer ; that the schoolmaster was of a small repute ; that under- 
strappers were selected for school duty and school discipline ; that dark, 
cold kennels were used for school-rooms ; that the schoolmaster's place 
especially in the country, was assigned him amongst the servants and 
the like. 

This could not ladt; it has not, thank God! When and by what 
efforts of admirable men the change todk place, I shall retete a little on. 
Let us now look at the present 

IL Thb Modern Schools. 

What are our schools in this present fifth decade of the nineteenth 
century, and what are they from year to year growing to be ? Vpon this 
subject I can of oourse only give my readers a fresher and livelier im- 
pression of matters which they already understand. I begin with the 
exterior — ^not only every town, but every village of our fiither-land has at 
present its own school-houses. They are usually so noticeable for archi- 
tecture, airiness and dimensions, as to be recognised at the first -glance. 
The districts often compete amicably with each other in their i^pearance^ 
and make great sacrifices for superiority. 

In the school-house resides the teacher ; a man who is ofl»n an object 
of the ridicule of the young, but who, if really a teacher, deserves and 
possesses the respect of the old. Many of course fiul to obtain an ade* 
quate reward, especially for their highest aspirations, in their important 



eilliag; buttluiriBtiraal motmb of Mtirtiotioa inorwse fnm dtij to 
di^,m the power ofliftiDg them aboye the depitflsiiig and weiring 
ones of llieir office. The comiotioii is daily gainfaig greand, tiiat ** what 
men dole the Indiery thejrara doing to their own children.*' The teaeh- 
'€r isan educated man. Qsiatninedin aemfaiariw eBtabliahed and main- 
■tained for the purpose bjthestate. The time is past when teaching was 
pfae4jeed«loDg with some handicraft f now undivided strength is dofoted 
te-it How deeply teadbers are themseiTes impressed with the import- 
snoe, and engaged in the wovl^.of steadyy and continually improving 
themselTes, is shown in the seal with which they organize and maintain 
reading societies snd associations ht improvement 

Let us now consider the interior oondition of the school, and observe 
its mstruction :— • 

The children are kept qotet Ikr otherwise tiisn by blows. Each sits in 
his own place, busy at his lessons. Nowhere in the light, roomy and 
cleanly school rooms or halls is there any intemption, or any thing 
that could interrupt the attention of the young students. The walls are 
adorned with all manner of apparatus. 

Far otherwise than by blows is the intercourse between teacher and 
duldren characterised. He greets them with a friendly word, and th^ 
hhn by rising up. He opens school with a prayer, and a hymn followS| 
sung wen and sweetly. Now begins the business of instruction. All sre 
earnest in it ; every one has his woric to do. There is no longer more 
than a slight trace of the plan of single instruction. All learn together 
every thing that is taught Formerly the only thing taught to all was to 
read, and that by rote ; for writing and arithmetic were required an ex- 
tra payment; now, their worlt is regulated by a carefully considered plan 
of study, prepared by the teacher and superintending authorities of the 
school, which indudes all subjects essentisl to the attainments of all ; all 
the elements, that is of a general education. 

At the head of all instruction is that concerning God's proridence and 
man's destiny ; in religion and virtue. To instruct the children in these 
great truths, to lay the secure foundation of fixed religious habits, is the 
highest aim of the teacher. Maxims, songs, ^, chosen with wise fore- 
sight, are ineradicably planted in his memory ,and become a rich treasure 
to the scholar In after life. The singing as a part of the religious exer- 
dses. In solo, duet, or chorus, the scholars sing to the ediflcation of all 
who take pleasure in well dohig. They also learn secular songs, suitable 
in words and melody, and promotive of social good feeling. 

The second chief subject of school instruction is reading. One who 
can not read easily, loses the principal means of acquiring knowledge 
during his ftiture fife. And how is it taught f The frig^tftil old-ftshloned 
drawl is done away with even to its last vestiges. Children now read, 
after two years' regular school attendance, not only flnently, but vrith 
just tone and accent, in such wise as to show that they understand and 
fed what they read. Is not that alone an immeasurable advance ? 

Formerly, the children studied each by himself; and where they bardy 
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learned to write by oootiBUil repetition of the letters and long practice, 
they now acquire facility in noting down and drawing up in the form of 
a composition, whatever they think or know. From the beginning, they 
are invariably trained to recite distinctly and correctly, speaking with 
proper tone, and as nearly as possible all together. This exercise has com- 
pletely proved for the first time, how important it is that the teacher 
should understand and observe the rules of syntax and correct spring. 
In this point, our present school instruction is an entirely new art The 
old-fashioned teachers themselves could scarely read ; now, the scholars 
learn it 

It is needless to detail all that remains ; the entire revolution in teach- 
ing arithmetic, where, for unintelligent rule-work, has been substituted 
the means of developing the intellect, inasmuch that the scholars can not 
only reckon easily both mentally and in writing, but can also understand, 
judge, and form conclusions. It is needless to deteil the instruction in 
the miscellaneous departmente of geography, histoxy, natural history, 
popular astronomy, physics, &c., which is intended for every man who 
pretends, even to the beginning of an education, and by means of which 
only is man enabled to comprehend the wonder of existence, and to grow 
up intelligentiy into an active life amongst ite marvelous machinery. 

No ; it is needless to speak of those things and of many more ; but it 
would be wrong not to devote a few words to the means by which the 
teacher of the present day maintains discipline ; that is, seeks to train his 
scholars to obedience, good order, good conduct and deportment, and to 
all other good qualities. In truth, no one who should overlook our im- 
mense improvement in this department can be said to know the proposed 
aim of our good schools and skillful educators and teachers ; br ever to 
understand our schools at all. The well-disposed scholar is received and 
managed by^ love. But if the teacher finds himself forced to punish an 
ungovemed, disobedient, or lazy scholar, he at one pute a period to the 
indulgence of his base or wicked practices. It pains him, but his sense 
of duty prevails over his pain, and he punishes him as a man acquainted 
with human nature and as a friend, first admonishing him with words. 
Fear is not the sceptre with which he governs ; that would train not men, 
but slaves. It is only when admonition, stimulation, and example have 
fiiiled, and when duty absolutely demands it, that he makes use of harsher 
means. It is above all his endeavor to treat his children like a conscien- 
tious father. Their success is his pride and happiness ; in it he finds the 
blessing of his difficult calling. He daily beseeches God for it, and looks 
with a thankful heart to him, the giver of all good, upon whose blessing 
every thing depends, and without whom the watehman of the house 
watehes in vain, if under the divine protection any thing has prospered 
under his hands. 

Instead of a dark and dreary dungeon, the school has become an insti- 
tution for training men. Where the children formerly only remained 
unwillingly, they now like best to go. Consider, now, what the conse- 
quences of this change of training must be on the hearte and lives of the 
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diildren. How nuuiy miUionB of totts kas most flow every year down 
childrens* cheeks I In Gennany alone, more than five millions of chil- 
dren are attending school at the same time. Is the inspiration of such a 
number to future goodness a fantastic vision f Must not every depart- 
ment of school management assume great importance ? It is with joy and 
pride that I say it ; I myself am a teacher. Nowhere, in general, do 
children spend happier hours, than in schod ; at morning, and at noon, 
they can not wait for the time of departing for school ; they willingly lose 
their break&st, rather than to be late. How was it formerly ? How often 
did &thers or mothers drag their screaming children to the school? 
And what awaited them there ? Gk>d bless the men who have been and 
still are laboring, to the end that the pleasant season of youth, which will 
never return, the happy time of innocent childhood, may not be troubled 
with the dark barbaric stemess of pedantic school-tyrants ; l^ut that the 
school may be a place where the children may learn all that is good and 
praiseworthy, in milder and more earnest ways ; a place in which earnest 
and thoughtful men, friends of children, and loving the teacher's profes- 
sion, may feel and admit that they have passed the happiest hours of their 
lives. From schools so conducted, a blessing must go forth over the 
earth. Indeed, the ancients knew this. Thousands of years ago, it was 
high praise to say ''He has built us a school;'' and not less to say, 
*'He has prepared praise for himself in the mouths of children." 

The school has become an institution for training men and women ; the 
old " school-masters " have become teachers. Pupils are now educated 
from the very foundations of their being, and by intelligible means. The 
scholar is not a machine, an automaton, a log ; and accordingly the system 
of leamihg unintelligently by rote has come to be reckoned a slavish and 
degrading drudgery. The laws of human training and development are 
no longer ai'bitrarily announced, but are investigated, and when discovered, 
are fi&ithfully followed. These laws lie within human nature itself. Beasts 
may be drilled at pleasure into external observances ; but human beings 
must be educated and developed with reason and to reason, according to 
the laws impressed by God upon human nature. Of these laws, the 
schoolmaster handcraflsmen of former centuries knew nothing. Now, 
every thoughtful teacher adjusts his course of education and all his ef- 
forts whatever, as nearly as possible to nature. The consequences of this 
magnificent endeavor, in pedagogic science and art are plain before our 
eyes in our school-rooms. Instead of the former damp and gloomy pris- 
ons, we have light, healthy, clean and pleasant rooms; instead of dry 
and mechanical drilling in reading and other studies, effective and skill- 
ful education in the elements of all the knowledge and attainments re- 
quired by man ; instead of the ancient stick-government and bastinado 
system, a mild, earnest, paternal and reasonable method of discipline; 
loving instruction from well written books ; teachers zealously discharg- 
ing their duties ; in short, we in Germany, by full consciousness that 
something better is always attainable, by laboring forward always to bet- 
ter methods, and by actual attainment, that the best educated nations on 
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etfti), 1h» French and BngKrii, «ra b«lyiid us in respect to edocfttional 
matters, we may jostiflably take pride in knowing that men from all the 
dyilized nations in the world, even from beyond the ooean, travel hither 
to obsenre the Qerman common schools^ to understand the German 
teachera, and to tranqvlant into their own coontriea the benefits of which 
we are already possessed. 

The young reader who has followed me thus hr wiU naturally inquire, 
how all this hi^pened; in what manner thja better school system came 
into being. And among the namesof those noble men to whose thoughts 
and deeds we owe so inyaluable a cFoation, all historians will record with 
high honor that of PestalozsL 

in. iRTLnENCB or Pebtalozzi^s Lms and Labobs or the Schools 

or EuBOPB. 

fWe omit much of the details of Pestaloszi^s career as they will be 
found in Ranmer's Life already refbred ta— Barnard's Journal of Educa- 
tion, Vol. Ill, p. 401.] 

As Pestalozzi grew up, he studied to become a minister, but finally 
decided to study law. In this profession he found no pleasure, althou^ 
he completed his studies in it ; his attention being involuntarily drawn 
aside to the unhappy condition of society around him. In the high 
places of his native city, prodigality, luxury, and contempt of the lower 
dasses, were rife; while the poor in the other hand, regarded their supe- 
riors with hatred, but were prostrate in misery, want, ignorance, and im- 
morality. The contemplation of these immeasurable evils of the age filled 
Pestalozzi's heart with grief and pain, and these feelings directed his 
thoughts to a search for some remedy. The result of a year's* reflection 
upon the means of assisting his unfortunate fellow-men was, that it could 
only be done by training ; by a better education of youth, especially of the 
children of the poor and the lower dasses generally. Like a flash the idea 
came into his mind, *' I will be a schoolmaster ;*' a teacher and educator 
of poor children. . He consulted within himself upon this changed de- 
sign; and seem to hear a voice replying, '*you shall;'* and again, "you 
can." So he answered, "I will" How well he fulfilled the promise I 
He now became the schoolmaster of a world. 

Intention, Poww, and Resolve ; wherever these three operate together, 
there result not only promising words, but efficient actors. 

He was filled with a sublime conception, which remained with him un- 
til after his eightieth year. His ideal was, the ennobling of mankind by 
education and culture. To this he devoted his whole life. He could 
pursue nothing else ; he neglected every tlung else; he thought of himr 
self last of fdL Ordinary men called him a froatic, and cast nicknames 
at him and his enterprise. 

He continued his special affection and love for the children of the poor. 
He was very early convinced that their education could not be success- 
lolly conducted within the dose-shut, artificially organised public orphan- 
housea He considered that they could only devdop properly, in body 
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Mid mind alike, in tiie oowitry; that they oqght «l an eerijage t^oom" 
mence at some country ooeupation; espedaUy at some ttaeftil«nd pimc^ 
ealldnd of kbor; and that by that meana their mkids «roold deffliop in 
ft simple and natnial manner. 

[Here follows s sketdi of his hibonr«t NeohoC] 

Every child who was capable of it was set at some oat door wotk, and 
snitaUe labor was also prorkled in the house ; during which last time he 
iDstraeted them. He was sorprised to see how little use they made of 
their fiMulties; how blind and deaf they seemed to the most striking 
phenomena, and how ineorreetly they spc^ei Accordingly he concluded 
eren then that the derdopment of the fiieolties, learning to see and hear 
aright, and speak conrectlyywere worth more than ihoOity in reading and 
writing. The enterprise was too large for means, and too oomfdiGaled for 
his practical ability. 

(The experiment fiuled, but out of his painful e3q>erience and observa^ 
tion he wrote ** Leonard and Qertrude," which was published by Decker 
of Beriin, in 1781.] 

Amongst the nobles, princes, citisens, and phiknthropista, both of Qcr^ 
many and Switzerland, there had been since 1770 a growing desire for 
social improyements. The conyictioa was all the time q>reading, that 
there was a necessity for bestowing s better education upon the lower 
classes ; of opposing the spread of superstition, and of diffiising more 
light and knowledge. In educational directions, Basedow and the Canon 
yon Rochow had already distinguished themselyes; and thousands had 
enlisted in aiding their enterprises. A book like Leonard and Gertrude, 
foil of nature and truth, must necessarily be recdyed with enthustasoL 
The author^ hitherto unappreciated eyen in his own neighboriiood, imme- 
diately came into repute and honor. Encouraged by this success, he 
made in 1782 a tour through Germany, in search of model schools, study- 
ing the experience and <^»erations of others, and gaining an acquaintance 
with the first men in Germany; SJopstock, Wieland, Goethe, Herder, 
Jacobi, &c On his return he delighted the worid with other useftil writ- 
ings. But still he did not succeed in finding any place where he could 
pursue undisturbed tiie object of his life: 

Meanwhile— for we must hasten — die French Reyolntion broke out, 
and proceeded onward to the most horrible excesses. Switaeriand -was 
attacked, and in 1798 was inyaded and oyirrun. The usual consequences 
of war, impoyerishment, demoralization and barbarism did not fiul to fol- 
low. Such news made the patriotic heart of Pestalozzi beat higher. At 
^e information that troops of destitute children were wandering hdp- 
lessly about, particulariy in the yicinity of the Catholic town of. Stans, 
he proceeded thither, obtained fi^om the authorities the gift of an empty 
house, and gathered into it eighty mendicant children. He says in rels- 
tion to this occurrence, ** The unfortunate and ruined condition of Stans, 
and the relations into which I came with a great crowd of entirdy desti- 
tute, partly wild, but powerful children of nature and of the mountains, 
gaye me an excellent basis of operations, and though in the midst of 
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manifbld hindrances, an opportunity for a d^ave experiment npon the 
scope and grade of the fiicalties which eidst nniyersallj in children, as a 
hase for edacation ; and likewise to determine whether and to what ex- 
tent the requisites are possible and practicable, which the necessities of 
the case demands, for the edacation of the common people." He became 
their &ther, educator and teacher. Daj and night he was with them, 
the earliest in the morning, and the last at night ; he ate, slept and played 
with them. In a single month, they had learned as much of the profit 
and pleasure of his instructions, that often in the evening when he re- 
quested them to go to bed, they begged that he would stay a little long- 
er and teach them. Content and happiness, the blessing of God, rested 
upon the house. When in 1799 the Tillage of Altdorf was burnt, Pesta* 
lozzi asked his children, "How is it? Can we receive about twenty of 
these houseless children amongst us ? If we do we must divide our food 
with them." " Yes, yes," they all cried out, shouting for joy. 

But this pleasure lasted not long. In that same year the French en- 
tered the neighborhood, took possession of the building for a hospital, 
and Father Pestalozzi was forced to duiperse his children. His health 
was broken down with care, sorrow and over-exertion; and he was 
obliged once more to seek the means of support He therefore went to 
Burgdorf^ and established himself near the town as an assistant teacher 
without wages. His new modes of instruction displeased the country 
people. He did not let the children study the Heidelberg Catechism 
enough ; and his instruction in thinking and speaking seemed to them 
entirely superfluous. But after eight months, the superintending author- 
ity, presenting themselves at the school, were much astonished at what 
he had accomplished. Unfortunately, his strength was exhausted in his 
oral labors ; at the end of a year he had to resign his situation for the 
sake of his health. 

During all his experiments thus fiir, his purpose of founding a self- 
supporting educational institution remained unaltered. He ceased opera- 
tions at Burgdorf in 1801 ; was afterward established at Miinchen-Buch- 
see in Berne, near Hofwyl, where Fellenberg was laboring, and finally at 
Yverdun (Iferten,) where he entirely broke down in 1825. The last estab- 
lishment was named the Pestalozzian Institute ; and as such it became 
&mous in all Europe, and even beyond the ocean, in America, &c. 
Neither before nor since has«ny similar institution ever attained to so 
great fame. 

The work done in that institution became the foundation of the com- 
mon schools of Germany ; and changed the ancient mechanical schools 
into institutions for real human training. 

The fundamental maxims upon which the instruction there proceeded, 
were as follows : 

The basis of education is not to be constructed, but to be sought; it 
exists in the nature of man. 

The nature of man contains an inborn and active instinct of develop- 
ment ; is an organized nature'; and man is an organised being. 
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True education will find that its chief hindrances are, passive ohstmc- 
tions in the way of development ; its woik is more negative tiian pomtiva 

Its posxtiye work consists in stimulation ; the science of education is a 
theory of stimulation, or the right application of the host motives. 

The development of man commences with natunU perceptions through 
the senses ; its highest attainment is, intellectually, the exercise of rea* 
son ; practically, independence. 

The means of independence and self-maintenance is, spontaneous ac- 
tivity. 

Practical capacity depends much more upon the possession of intellect- 
ual and corporeal power, than upon the amount of knowledge. The 
chief aim of all education, (instruction included,) is therefore the develop- 
ment of these powers. ^ 

The religious character depends much less upon learning the Scriptures 
and the catechism, than upon the intercourse of the child with a God- 
fearing mother and an energetic father. Religious education, like all 
other, must begin with the birth of the child ; and it is principally in the 
hands of the mother. 

The chief departments for the development of power, are form, number and 
speech. The idea of elementary training is, the notion of laying, within 
the nature of the child, by means of domestic education, (the influence of 
father, mother, brothera and sisters,) the foundations of faith, love, of the 
powers of seeing, speaking and reflecting, and by the use of all the 
means of education, according to the laws and methods of develop- 
ment included within nature itself. * 

Such is the actual substance of Pestalozzrs principles of education. 
The consequences follow of themselves. They are these : 

The family circle is the best place for education ; themothcr^s book xne 
best school-book. 

All instruction must be based upon training the intuitive faculty. The 
first instruction is altogether instruction in seeing : the' first instruction on 
any subject must be the same, in order to fruitful, active and real 
comprehension of it The opposite of this is the empty and vain mode 
of mere verbal instruction. First the thing itself should be taught, and 
afterward, as far as possible, the form, the representation, and the name. 

The first portion of instruction consists in naming things and causing 
the names to be repeated, in describing them and causing them to be 
described. After this, it should be the teacher's prime object to develop 
spontaneous activity, and for that purpose to use the fore-mentioned pro- 
gressive and inventive method of teaching. 

Nothing should be learnt by rote without being understood ; the prac- 
tice of learning by rote should be confined to mere matters of form. In 
the method of oral communication with the scholars is to be found an 
adequate measure for estimating the clearness and activity of the scholar's 
power of seeing, and his knowledge. 

The chief inducements to the right and the good are not fear and pun- 
ishment, but kindness and love. 
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Thetfb oonduaona flow nfttunlly from Pwtelon's finvrtamwntil pdnfci- 
plea. If I wero to gifo ft brief aU t ^mont of bis jnethod for inteUodiul 
tnining, I jhould eaU it ^* Bd^catioa to ai)ont»o«oiu activity by mMOB 
of knowledge tcquired by tbe peroeptions.'* 

Tbia system biis cbaaged tbe wbole oonditioii.of acbools. It baa iipt» 
itiatrae^ yet penetrated all tbe Bcbool8» or all tbe teacbers; but tbia ia 
not tbe fiiult of tbe founder. To cbange a ay stem ^stablisbed ibr oentu^ 
riea» ia tbe work of eraituies; not of tk year, nor tea years. In tbe 
doTolopment of a nation, and in like manner of a acbool system, tbere are 
epocbs, at&tioBary perioda, esiaes and reactions. 

Wbile tbe beat men in Pruasia, after 1808, were laboring to effect a 
a regeneration of tbeir unfortunate country, King Frederic William tbe 
Tbud* summoned G. A. ZeUer the pupil of Pestalozzi, to Kfinigaberg, witb 
tbe commission of awakening tbe intellectual faculties of tbe people, aa 
tbe only dependence Ibr tbe rescue of tbe country. Tbe great Ficbte 
bad abesdy drawn attention to Peatalowi, in bis lecturea «nd publications 
at Berlin. Afterward, tbe eminent minister, Yon Altenstein, sent some 
young men to Yverdun to be trminedt By tbese means, and by means 
of tbe numeroua publications of Pestalosii and bis fdlowers, witb some 

• RAmMiMr writM m foUowa of th« ▼islt of Frederic William III. ta Paataloul : 

«* WlMa tbe Mat of Pnuileeame to Neufebatel Id 1814, Peetelonl waaTerjr iU. Nereftb^ 
leii^ be ioaiatcd tbat I abould cany him to tbe kiiiff, that be mifht thank him for hia seal In 
the caaae of common achoola, and for baTing aent ao many pupila to YTerdan. On the way 
be fainted aeTeral timea, and 1 waa obiifed to take bim from the Tebicle and carry him Into a 
beoaa. 1 nrfed bim to retuni, but be replied, * No ; my DotblDf about it 1 mnal ace 
tbe king, if I die after it : If by meana of my Tiait to bim, a alofle Priiaiiaa child obuina a 
better education, I ahall be well repaid.' " 
Tbe beneflta which thta noble man wlahed for one child, hare boen aecnred already to mllUoDa. 

t^ztract from a letter wblcb the Baron Von Akeaaiala wrote io Paatelonl, dated lltb 
luM 1808, at Kttnlgaberf : 

** The king'e majeety, witb a view to tbe efficient Improvement of the national ayatem of 
education, which iJwaya Ilea ao near hia heart, baa lately entrualed me, aa direetinf minlater, 
with the oTenlf bt of tbe aehoolt and edueatloBnl ayatem In ibe proper Pmmiaa provlneea of 
bia dominiona. 

BeiDf fully conTinced of the great value of the ayatem of Inatructlon diacoTered, and ao 
akillfuUy carried into practice by yooraeli; and expecting from it tbe moaf laTorable Infloenee 
upon thecnltare of the people, I am dealrooa of maktaf ita Introdnctlon Imo tbe elemaotary 
aeboola tbe beeia of a thorough educational reform In thoae proTlncea. Among the meaanrca 
which I contemplate for thia purpoae, one of tbe principal ia, forthwith to aend to yon two 
auitable younc men, that they may drink in the apirit of your entire ayatem of education and 
inatructlon, at the pureat louree. I deaire tbem not only to lenm aome one department of it, 
but to maeter all of them, in Uielr Tarloua conoectiooa and deepeat unity, under tbe gubianee 
of youraelf, the eminent founder of the lyetem, and with your efficient aaalatance. I deaire 
them by thie iotercourae with you, not only to acquire the apirit of your ayatem, but to become 
tmined into a complete fitnem for tbe teacber*a vocation ; to aoquire the aame conviction oftta 
hoUneee, and the mme ardent impnlaea to puraua It, wbleb have Induoed yon to devote to tt 
your whole life. 

in order to the beet mode of procedure, I deeire In the meanwhile to hear from youraelf 
what cbMa of young men you conalder fitteat to learn your method ; what age, natural dlapo- 
aitioD, and preivioua mental tndalag would anit you bctf, in order Uiat Urn tndtvldualiaeleeted 
■lay meet your wiebeo in every reepect.'* 

in 180B, the minlater of public inatructlon writeo aa foUowa to the teaehera who bad been 
aent to Yverdun : ** The erctlon of public inetructlon bcga you to bellere, and to aaauro Mr. 
Pertalossl, that the eanae la tbolntafuat oTtiie fovenmeat, antf qf Ma iii^^m», l*e Mng, par. 
eenafly, w1m> are convinced that liberation fronAxtraordlnary calamitlea ia frnltlcai, and only 
to be elTected by a thorough fanprovemant of the people'a education." 
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help from the pressure of circumstances, the Prussian, or rather the 
Prussian-Pestalosszian school-system, was established For he is entitled 
to at least half the fame of the German common schools. YThatever of 
excellence or eminence they hkye, they really owe to no one but him« 
Wherever his principles have been dcYiated from, there has followed a 
decline. Whatever of progress yet remains yisible is a development of 
his principles. Whatever in our system is based on human nature, 
is taken frt»n him. His experiments have secured their world-wide &me 
to the German schools. From France, England, Italy, Spain, Russia, 
Poland, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, America, whoever desires 
to study the best schools, . resorts to Germany. Whatever fame they 
have, they owe to Pestalozzi. Wise people have made use of his 
creations for organizing improved institutions for training teachers. But 
the first impulse was given to the movement by the noble Swiss. As the 
waters flow from that land in every direction, in like manner have 
fruitful principles of instruction been diffused from it into every country 
where improvement can be detected. 

The men and women by whom especially the method and spirit of 
Pestalozzi were difiused in Germany are ; Frederick William III and his 
consort Louise;* state-councilors Nicolovius and Suvcm; the philoso- 
pher Fichte, by his immortal addresses to the German nation ; high school- 
councilor Zeller in Konigsberg ; the Prussian teachers trained at Yver- 
dun ; namely, Kawerau, Dreist, Henning, Braun, Steger Marsch, the two 
Bemhards, Hanel, Titze, Rungc, Baltrusch, Patzig, Preuss, Kratz, and 
Rendschmidt; royal and school councilor Von Tiirk in Potsdam, semin- 
ary-director Gruncr in Idstein; professor Ladomus in Carlsruhe; the 
prelate Denzel in Esslingen ; seminary-director Stem in Carlsruhc ; prin- 
cipal Plamann, in Berlin ; seminary-director Hamisch in Breslau ; Kiro- 
line Rudolphi in Heidelberg; Betty Glcim in Bremen and Elberfeld; 
Ramsauer, royal tutor in Oldenberg ; professor Schacht in Mentz ; sem- 
inary inspector Rruger in Bunzlau ; seminary-director Hientzsch in Pots- 
dam ; principal Scholz in Breslau, Dr. Tillich in Dessau ; director. Bloch- 
mann in Dresden; principal Ackermann in Frankfort on the Mayne; 
principal de Laspe in Wiesbaden ; seminary-inspector Wagner in Briihl ; 
seminary-director Braun in Neuwied ; seminary-preceptor Muhl in Tri- 
er; seminary-director Graffmann in Stettin; catechist Kroger in Ham- 
burg ; inspector CoUmann in Gassel ; and others. By means of these 
men the Pestalozzian common schools were set in operation throughout 
all Germany ; and in Prussia, the Prussian-Pestalozzian system. As 
during Pestalozzi's life Yverdun waa a place of pilgrimage for teachers, 
so afterward, from Europe, America and elsewhere, men came to observe 
the German and Prussian common schools. May this reputation never 
decrease; may it ever grow greater and greater ! Much yet remains to 
be done. 

* Queen LouiM, who euperiuteDiled Uie education of her own children, TisHed frequentljr 
the echools conducted on the pUne and methodii of Peetaloxsi, qyending houre io eoch Tiiit, 
aad ttklcd in many waye ihoae who labored to refeoerate the popular eehoola of Praeaia. 
D 
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The foregoing sketch of Pestalozzi^s labors, and of their influence on 
the popular schools of Germany, abridged from the Centennial Dis- 
courses of two of his avowed disciples, Dr. Blochmann, of Dresden, and 
Dr. Diesterweg, of Berlin, represent the extreme views entertained 
by the admirers of the great Swiss educator. There is a large number 
of educators and teachers, at the head of whom may be placed Earl 
von Raumar, the present Minister of Public Instruction in Prussia, and 
at one time a resident at Yverdun, for the purpose of studying the 
system and methods of the Pestalozzian Institution, who, while they 
acknowledge the value of Pestalozzi's services to the instruction and 
industrial training of the poor, and to the true theory of education, 
maintain that his principles and methods as developed and applied by 
himself, are in some lespects unsound and incomplete. 

The following summary and comparative view of his principles, is 

taken from an article by William C. Woodbridge, in the American 

Annals of Education, for January, 1837. 

As the resaltof his investigations, Pestal'^zzi assumed ?.s a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that education, in order to fit man lor his de.ninalion, must proceed ac- 
cording to the laws of nature. Tu adopt the language of his followers — that it 
mast not act as an arbitrary mediator between the child and nature, between 
man and God, pursuing its own artificial arrangements, instead of the indica- 
tions of Providence— that it should assist the course of natural development, in- 
stead of doing it violence — that it should watch, and follow its progress, instead 
of attempting to mark out a path agreeably to a preconceived system. 

I. In view of this principle, he did not choose, like Basedow, to cultivate the 
mind in a material way, merely by inculcating and engraAing every thing rela- 
ting to external objects, and giving mechanical skill. He sought, on the con- 
trary, to develope, and exercise, and strengthen the faculties of the child by a 
steady course of excitement to self-activity, with a limited degree of assistance 
to his efforts. 

II. In opposition to the haste, and blind groping of many teachers without 
system, he endeavored to find the proper point lor commencm^, and to proceed 
in a slow and gradual, but uninterrupted coarse, from one pomt to another — 
always waiting until the first should have a certain degree oi distinctness in the 
mind of the child, before entering upon the exhibition of the second. To pur- 
sue any other course would oaly give superficial knowledge, which would 
neither afibrd pleasure to the child, nor promote its real progress. 

III. He opposed the undue cultivation of the memory and understanding, as 
hostile to true education. He placed the essence of education in the harmoni- 
ous and uniform development of eveiy faculty, so that the body should not be 
in advance of the mind, and that in the development of the mmd, neither .the 
physical powers, nor the afi*ections, should be neglected ; and that skill in ac- 
tion should be acquired at the same time with knowledge. When this point is 
secured, we may know that education has really begun, and that it is not 
merely superficiaL 

IV. He required close attention and constant reference to the peculiarities of 
•every child, and of each sex, as well as to the characteristics of the people 
among whom he lived, in order that he might acquire the development and 
•qualifications necessary for the situation to which the Creator destined him, 
when he gave him these active faculties, and be prepared to labor successfully 
for those among whom he was placed by his birth. 

V. While Basedow introduced a multitude of subjects of instruction into the 
schools, without special regard to the development of the intellectual powers, 
Pestalozzi considered this plan as superficial. He limited the elementary sub- 
jects of instruction to Form, Number and Language, as the essential cc.4dition 
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of definite and. distinct knowledge ; and believed that these elements ahoald be 
taught with the utmost possible simplicity, comprehensiveness and mutaal con- 
nection. 

VI. Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, desired that instruction should com- 
mence with the intuition or simple perception of external objects and their rela- 
tions. He was not, however, satisfied with this alone, but wished that the art of 
observing should also be acquired. He thought the things perceived of less con- 
sequence than the cultivation of the perceptive powers, which should enable 
the child to observe completely, — to exhaust the subjects which should be 
brought before his mind. 

VII. While the Philanthropinists attached great importance to special exer- 
cises of reftection, Pestalozzi would not make this a subject of separate study. 
He maintained that every subject of instruction should be properly treated, and 
thus become an exercise of thought*, and believed, that lessons on Number, and 
Proportion and Size, would give the best occasion for it. 

Viil. Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, attached great importance to Arithme- 
tic, particularly to Mental Arithmetic. He valued it, however, not merely in 
the limited view of its practical usefulness, but as an excellent means of 
strengthening the mind. He also introduced Greometry into the elementary 
schools, and the art connected with it, of modeling and drawing beautiful ob- 
jects. He wished, in this way, to train the eve, the hand, and the touch, for 
that more advanced species of drawing which had not been thought of before. 
Proceeding from the simple and intuitive, to the more complicated and diffi- 
cult forms, he arranged a series of exercises so gradual and complete, that the 
method of teaching this subject was soon brought to a good degree of perfection. 

IX. The Philanthropinists introduced the instruction of language into the 
common schools, but limited it chiefly to the writing of letters and preparation 
of essays. But Pestalozzi was not satisfied with a lifeless repetition of the 
rules of grammar, nor yet with mere exercises for common life. He aimed at 
a development of the laws of language from within — an introduction into its in- 
ternal nature and construction and peculiar spirit— which would not only culti- 
vate the intellect, but also improve the afiections. It is impossible to do justice 
to his method of instruction on this subject, in a brief sketch like the present — 
but those who have witnessed its progress and results, are fully aware of its 
practical character and value. 

X. Like Basedow, Rochow and others, Pestalozzi introduced vocal music 
into the circle of school studies, on account of its powerful influence on the 
heart. But he was not«atisfted that the children shoula learn to sing a few melo- 
dies by note or by ear. He wished them to know the rules of melody and rhythm, 
and dynamics — to pursue a regular course of instruction, descending to its very 
elements, and rendering the musical notes as familiar as the sounds of the let- 
ters. The extensive work of Nageli and Pfeifler has contributed very much to 
give this branch of instruction a better form. 

XL He opposed the abuse which was made of the Socratie method in many 
of the Philanthropinic and other schools, by attempting to draw something out 
of children before they had received any knowledge, lie recommends, on the 
contrary, in the eariy periods of instruction, the established method of dictation 
by the teacher and repetition by the scholar, with a proper regard to rhythm, 
and at a later period, especially in the mathematical and other subjects which 
involve reasoning, the modern method, in which the teacher merny gives out 
the problems in a proper order, and leaves them to be solved by the pupils, by 
the exertion of their own powers. 

XII. Pestalozzi opposes strenuously the opinion that religions instruction 
should be addressed exclusively to the understanding; and shows ^at religion 
lies deep in the hearts of men, and that it should not be enstaraped from with- 
out, but developed from within ; that the basis of religious feeling is to be 
fjund in the childish disposition to love, to thankfulness, to veneration, obedi- 
ence and confidence toward its parents; that these should be cultivated and 
strengthened and directed toward God ; and that religion should be formally 
treated of at a later period in connection with the feelfngs thus excited. As he 
requires the mother to direct the first development of all the faculties of her child, 
he assigns to her especially the task of first cultivating the religions feelings. 

XIII. Pestalozzi agreed with Basedow, that mutual affection ought to reign 
between the educator and the pupil, both tn the house and in the school, in or- 
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der to render edocatioii rflSmiial and uaeUL He was, tberelbre, as little dis- 
posed as Basedow, to sostain school despotism ; but br did not lel j od artificial 
excitements, sach as those addressed to emulation. He pielened that the chil- 
dren should find their best reward in the coDscaouaness ol increased intellectoal 
vijror I and expected the teacher to reader the instinction so aitractiTe, that the 
deii^htfal feeling of progress should be the strongest excitement to indostry and 
to morality. 

XIV. Pestalozzi attached as mnch importance to the cnltivation of the 
bodilj powers, and the exercise of the senses, as the Phiianthropinists, and in 
his publications, pointed om a graduated course for this purpose. But as Guts- 
mntlis, Vieth, Jann, and Clias treated this subject veiy fully, nothing further 
was written concerning it by his immediate followers. 

Such are the great principles which entitle Pesulozzi to the high praise of 
having given a more natural, a more comprehensive and deeper foundation for 
education and instruction, and of having called into being a method which is 
fisir superior to any that preceded it. 

But with all the escellencies of the svstem of education adopted by Pesta- 
lozzi, truth requires us to state that it also involves serious defects. 

1. In his zeal ibr the improvement of the mind itself^ and fur those modes of 
instruction which were calculated to develop and invigorate its faculties, Pes- 
talozzi forfi^ot too mnch the necessity of general positive knowledge, as the ma- 
terial for toougbt and for practical use in future life. The pupils of his estab- 
lishment, instructed on his plan, were too often dismissed with intellectual 
powers which were vigorous and acute, but without the stores of knowledge 
important for immediate use — well qualified for mathematical and abstract 
reasoning, but not prepared to apply it to the business of common life. 

2. He commenced with intaitive, mathematical studies too early, attached 
too much importance to tbera, and devoted a portion of time to them, which 
did not allow a reasonable attention to other studies, and which prevented the 
regular and harmonious cultivation of other powers. 

3. The method of instruction was also detective in one important point Sim- 
plification was carried too far, and continued too long. The mind became so ac- 
customed to receive knowledge divided into its most simple elements and small- 
est portions, that it was not prepared to embrace complicated ideas, or to make 
those rapid strides in investigation and conclusion which is one of the most im- 

eortant results of a sound education, and which indicates the most valuable 
ind of mental vigor both for scientific purposes and for practical life. 

4. He attached too little importance to testimony as one of the sources of our 
knowledge, and devoted too little attention to historical truth. He was accus- 
tomed to observe that history was but a ' tissue of lies ;' and forgot that it was 
necessary to occupy the pupil with man, and with moral events, as well as with 
nature and matter, if we wish to cultivate properly his moral powers, and ele- 
vate him above the material world. 

5. But above all, it is to be regretted, that in reference to religious education, 
he fell into an impoi-tant error ofhis predecessors. His too exclusive attention 
to mathematical and scientific subjects, tended, like the system of Basedow, to 
give his pupils the habit of imdervaluing historical evidence and of demanding 
rational demonstration for every truth, or of requiring the evidence of their 
senses, or something analogous to it, to which they were constantly called to 
appeal in their studies of Natural History. 

It is precisely in this way, that many men of profound scientific attainments 
have been led to reject the evidence of revelation, and some, even, strange as it 
may seeoh to deny the existence of Him, whose works and laws they study. 
In some oi^the early Pestalozzian schools, feelings of this nature were particu- 
larly cherished by the habit of asserting a falsehood in the lessons on Mathe- 
matics or Natural history, and calling upon the pupils to contradict it or dis- 
prove it if they did not aamit its truth. No improvement of the intellectual 
powers, can, in our view, compensate for the iniury to the moral sense and the 
diminished respect for truth, which will naturally result from such a course. 

6. While Pestalozzi disapproved of the attempts of the Philanthropinists to 
draw forth from the minds of children, before they had stores of knowledge, he 
teemed to forget the application of his principle to moral subjects, or to imagine 
that this most elevated species of knowledge wa8» innate. He attempted too 
iiAich to draw from the minds of his puotls those great truths of religion and the 
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spiiitnal worid which can only be acquired from revelation ; and thas led ihem 
to imagine they were competent to jadge on this subject without external aid. 
It is obvioas that such a course would fall in most unhappily with the tenden- 
cies produced by other parts of the plan, and that we coula not hope to educate 
in such a mode, a truly Christian community. 

The personal character of Pestalozzi also influenced his views and methods of 
education on religious subjects. He was remarkably the creature of power- 
ful impulses, which Were usually of the most mild and benevolent kind; and 
he preserved a child-like character in this respect even to old age. It was 
probably this temperament, which led him to estimate at a low rate the impoi*t- 
ance of positive religious truth in the education of children, and to maintain 
that the mere habit of faith and love, if cultivated toward earthly friends and 
benefactors, would, of course, be transferred to our Heavenly Father, whenever 
his character should be exhibited to the mind of the child.' The fundamental 
error of this view was established by the unhappy experience of his own insti- 
tution. His owir example afforded the most sinking evidence that the noblest 
impulses, not directed by established principles, may lead to imprudence and 
ruin, and thus defeat their own ends. As an illustration of this, it may be men- 
tioned that, on one of those occasions, frequently occurring, on which he was 
reduced to extremity for want of the means of supplying his large family, he 
borrowed four hundred dollars from a friend for the purpose. In going home, 
he met a peasant, wringing his hands in despair for the loss of his cow. Pes- 
talozzi put the entire bag of money into his hands, and ran off to escape his 
thanks. These circumstances, combined with the want of tart in reference to 
the affairs of common life, materially impaired his powers of usefulness as a 
practical instructor of youth. The rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed 
iiim to execute his own plans; and, m accordance with his own system, too 
much time was employed in the profound development of principles, to admit 
of much attention to their practical application. 

But, as one of his admirers observed, it was his province to educate ideas and 
not children. He combated, with unshrinking coldness and untiring perse- 
verance, through a long life, the prejudices and abuses of the age in reference to 
education, both by his example and by his numerous publications. He attacked 
with great vigor and no small degree of success, that favorite maxim of bigotry 
and tyranny, that obedience and devotion are the legitimate offspring of igno- 
rance. He denounced that degrading system, which considers it enough to 
enable man to procure a subsistence for himself and his offspring— and in this 
manner, merely to place him on a level with the beast of the forest; and which 
deems every thing lost whose value can not be estimated in money. He urged 
upon the consciences of parents and rulers, with an energy approaching that of 
the ancient prophets, the solemn duties which Divine Providence had imposed 
upon them, m committing to their charge the present and future destinies of 
their fellow-beings. In this way, he produced an impulse, which pervaded the 
continent of Europe, and which, by means of his popular and theoretical works, 
reached the cottages of the poor and the palaces 01 the great. His institution 
at Yverdun was crowded with men of every nation; not merely those who 
were led by the same impulse which inspired him, but by the agents of kings 
and noblemen, and public institutions, who came to make themselves ac- 
quainted with his principles, in order to become his fellow-laborers in other 
countries." 

When the Prussian Government in 1809, undertook ayBtematically the 
work of improving the elemeotary schools, as a means of creating and 
diffusing a patriotic spirit ainong the people, the fame of Pestalozzi was 
at its height. To him and to his school, to his method and to his disci- 
ples, the attention of the best teachers in the kingdom was turned for 
guidance and aid. Several enthusiastic young teachers were sent to his 
institution at Yverdun, (Iferten,) to study his methods and imbibe his 
spirit of devotion to the children of the poor. One of his favorite pupils, 
C. B. Zeller, of Wirtemberg, and who shared with him in certain weak- 
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iiesses of character, which prevented his attaining the highest succen as 
a practical educator in carrying out the details of an extensive plan, was 
invited to organize a Normal School at Konigsberg, in the orphan- 
house (orphanotrophy) established by Frederick III., on the 13th of 
January, 1701, the day on which he declared his dukedom a kingdom, 
and caused himself to be crowned king, under the name of Frederick the 
First To this seminary, during the first year of its existence, upward of 
one hundred clergymen, and eighty teachers, resorted, at the expense of 
the government, to acquire the principles and methods of the Pestaloz- 
zian system. Through them, and the teachers who went directly to Pes- 
talozzi, these principles and methods were transplanted not only into 
various parts of Prussia, but also into the schools and seminaries of other 
states in Germany. Not even in Switzerland is the name of this philan- 
thropist and educator so warmly cherished as in Prussia. 

His centennial birthday was celebrated throughout Germany, and par- 
ticularly in Prussia, on the 18th of January, 1846, with an enthusiasm 
usually awarded only to the successful soldier. In more than one hundred 
cities and villages, in upward of one thousand schools, by more than 
fif\y thousand teachers, it is estimated in a German school journal, was 
the anniversary marked by some public demonstration. The following 
notice of the appropriate manner in which it was celebrated in Leipsic, by 
founding a charity for the orphan^ of teachers, and for poor and neglected 
children generally, is abridged from an extended notice in Reden's 
School Gazette. 

" At the first school hoar, the elder pupils of the city school at Leipsic, were 
informed by a public address of the eminent merits of Pestalozzi as an eminent 
teacher, and a program, with his porlrait, handed to them ; this program 
contained an address to the citizens of Leipsic, by the Rev. Dr. Naumann ; the 
plan of a public charitr> to be called the Pestalozzi Fonndation, (Hiftung,) by 
Director Vogel ; and a biographical sketch, by Professor Plato. At ten o'clock, 
the elder pupils of the borgher school, and delegates from all the schools, with 
their teacoers, and the friends of education, assembled in the great hall of one 
of the public schools ; on the walls were portraits of Pestalozzi, adorned with 

farlanas. Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Naumann, who had visited 
'estalozzi in Iferten, and by other sentlemen, while the intervals were enliv- 
ened by songs and music compK>sed Tor the occasion. In the evening a general 
association of all the teachers in Leipsic was formed, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing ' the Pestalozzi foundation/ designed for the ^ucation of poor and 
neglected Children." 

In Dresden a similar charity was commenced for the benefit of all orphans 
of teachers from any part of Saxony. The same thing was done in nearly 
all the large cities of Germany. In Berlin a Pestalozzi foundation was com- 
menced for an orphan-house, to which contributions had been made from 
all provinces of Prussia, and from other states of Germany. 
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MR. DE FELLENBERG, AT IIOFWYL. 



The great educational eBtablishment of Mr. de Fellenberg at Hofwyl, 
in the canton of Berne, has attracted more attention, and exerted a wider 
influence, than any one institution in Europe or America, during the pres- 
ent century. It originated in motives of patriotism and benevolence, 
about the year 1805, and was sustained for forty years by personal efforts 
and pecuniary sacrifices on the part of its founder, which have never been 
equalled among men of his wealth, and social position. Born to every 
advantage of education which wealth and rank could secure, advanced 
early to positions of trust and influence in public life, enjoying extensive 
opportunities of observation by travel in the most refined nations, thrown 
by the political convulsions of his country and of Europe, from 1700 to 
1805, much among the people and their rulers, Fellenberg became con- 
vinced that improvement in early education was the only resource for the 
permanent strength and elevation of the state of his own and other coun- 
tries. To this object, at the age of thirty-one. he consecrated himself 
and his fortune. Being possessed of ample means, he resolved to form 
on his own estate, and on an independent basis, a model institution, in 
which it should be proved what education could accomplish tor the bene- 
fit of humanity. Out of this determination arose the Institution at 
Hofwyl. 

« He commenced with two or three boys from abroad, with his own chil- 
dren, in his own house ; and from time to time received others, but never 
more than two or three new pupils at once, that they might fall insensibly 
into the habits of the school, without producing any effect upon its general 
state. In 1807, the first building was erected for the " Literary Institu- 
tion," and the number of pupils increased to eighty, mostly from patrician 
families. During this year he projected an institution for indigent chil- 
dren, and employed Vehrli, the sonof a schoolmaster of Thurgovia, in the 
execution of the plan, afler training him in his own family. The (arm- 
house of the establishment was assigned for this school, and here* Vehrli 
received the pupils taken from among the poorest families in the neigh- 
borhood. He leil the table of Mr. de Fellenberg, and shared their straw- 
beds and vegetable diet, became their fellow-laborer on the farm, and 
companion in hours of relaxation, as well as their teacher, emd thus laid 
the foundation of the " Agricultural Institution," or " Poor School," ia 
1808. The principles on which this school was established, were to employ 
agriculture as the means of moral educatk>n for the poor, and to^makfr 
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their labors the means of defraying the expense of their education. In 
this institution, Vehrli attained that practical knowledge of teaching^ 
which fitted him for his higher work in the Normal School at Kruitz- 
lingen. 

About the same time, a school of " Theoretical and Practical Agricul- 
ture" for all classes, was formed and provided with professors. To this 
school several liundred students resorted annually. In the same year, 
Fellenberg commenced the formation of a Normal School, or seminary 
for teachers, at his own expense, inviting one of the most distinguished 
educators of the day to conduct it Forty-two teachers, of the canton of 
Berne, came together the first year and received a course of iastruction in 
the art of teaching. So great was the zeal inspired by the liberality of 
Fellenberg, and the course of instruction, that the teachers were content 
to prolong their stay beyond their first intention, and to lodge in tents, in 
lack of other accommodations on the premises. Owing to some jealousy 
and low party intrigue, the government of Berne interfered with his plan 
of bringing the teachers of the canton annually together for a similar 
course, and henceforth the benefits were open only to teachers from other 
cantons, and to . such as belonged \o the School of Agriculture. The 
teachers, al\er one of these annual courses, presented an address to Fel- 
lenberg, from which the following is an extract It is addressed to '' the 
worthy Father and Friend of the People." 

" When we reflect that without edacation no trae hapoiness is to be attained, 
and that this can only be secured by means of welUtaugnt and virtuous teach- 
ers ; and when we recollect that you have devoted yourself to the object without 
regard to the sacrifice it may require^ — we must rejoice that this age is favored 
with sach a friend of his country ; and when we remember the kindness and 
triendship with which we have been treated at Hofwyl, we are compelled to 
give you our affection as well as our admiration, and which will not diminish 
as long as our hearts shall beat, and our children shall learn to say, * So lived 
and labored Father Fellenberg.'* We will not enter here into any particular 
statement of our views concerning the course of instruction we have received, 
which we shall in due time make known to the public : we will only say, fSi^ 
your own .satisfaction, that this coarse has far exceeded our expectations, by its 
complete adaptation to practical life, by the skill andeflTorts or your assistants, 
and by the moral and religious spirit with which the whole has been animated. 
We have been led to enter with a fervent devotion into a sacred engagement, 
that we will live and labor in our calling in the spirit which you have exhibited, 
and thus prove to you that your noble sacrifices have not been vain. We are 
more deeply penetrated than ever before with a »ense of the sacredness of oar 
calling. We are resolved to conduct ourselves with prudence and caution, in 
afllection and onion, with unyielding and conscientious faithfulness, in the dis- 
charge of our doty, and thus to prove ourselves worthy of your Institution." 

In continuation of our brief sketch of Felienberg's establishment at 
Hofwyl, we will add that, from 1810 to 1817, it attracted the attention of 
educators and statesmen in Switzerland and all parts of Europe. Pupils 
were sent from Russia, Germany, France and England. Deputations 
from foreign governments visited it, to learn especially the organization 
of the School of Agriculture, and the Poor, or Rural School. In 1815, a 

* Thif title WM habitaallj liTen to De Fellenberg by f he Swiw tetchen and youth who apprt- 
ciated his character, or w1k> had experienced his kindness. 
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new building was erected to accommodate the increasing number of the 
Agricultural School, the lower part of which was occupied as a ridings 
school and gymnasiuoL In 1818 another building became necessary for 
the residence of the professors, and the reception of the friends of the pu- 
pils ; and soon after, a large building, now the principal one of the estab- 
lishment, with its two wings, was erected for the Literary Institution, 
which furnished every accommodation that could be desired for health or 
improvement In 1823 another building was erected, in the garden of 
the mansion, for a school of poor girls, which was placed under the direc- 
tbn of the oldest daughter of Fellenberg ; and in 1827 the Intermediate 
or Practical Institution was established. It is much to be desired that 
this example of slow and cautious progress might be imitated by those 
who are establishing institutions in our own countiy, iix place of collecting 
at once a large mass of discordant materials, without any preparation 
which can render them a solid basis for a well-proportioned or permanent 
moral edifice. 

The Practical Institution, or " Real School,*' was designed for the chil- 
dren of the middle classes of Switzerland, and not solely for the same 
class in the canton of Berne, aiming thereby to assimilate the youth of 
the whole country into common feelings and principles of patriotism, by 
being educated together, and on one system. The course of instruction 
included all the branches which were deemed important in the education 
of youth not intended for the professions of law, medicine and theology. 
The pupils belonged to families of men of business, mechanics, profes- 
sional men, and persons in public employment, whose means did not allow 
them to furnish their children an education of a^ccomplishmenlB, and who 
did not wish to have them estranged from the simplicity of the paternal 
mansion. In view of these circumstances, the buildings, the furniture, the 
table, and the dress of the pupils, were arranged in correspondence to the 
habits in these respects of their families at home. In addition to an 
ordinary scholastic course, the pupils were all employed two hours in man- 
ual labor on the farm, in a garden plot of their own, in the mechanic's 
shop, and in household ofRces, such as taking care of rooms, books, and 
tools. f 

More than one hundred reports, many of them quite voluminous, have 
been published in this country and in Europe, respecting the whole, or 
portions of Fellenberg's Establishments at Hofwyl. The most particular 
account, and that in which the spirit of the institutions was considered by 
their founder to be best exhibited, was given in a series of Letters from 
Hofwyl, by William C. Woodbridge, in the Annals of Education, pub- 
lished in Boston. These letters were republished in London, in 1842, as 
an Appendix to ^^ Letters from Hofwyl^ by a Parent, on the Educational 
Institutions of De Fellenbergj^^ pp. 372. 
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FELLENBEBOS PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

" The great object of education is to develop all the faculties of our nature, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, and to endeavor to train and unite them into 
one harmonious system, which shall form the most perfect character of which 
the individual is susceptible; and thus prepare him for every period, and every 
sphere of action to which he may be called. It is only by means of the har- 
monious development of every faculty of our nature, in one connected system, 
that we can hope to see complete men issue from our institutions — men who 
may become the saviors of their country, and the benefactors of mankind. To 
form such characters is more important than to produce mere scholars, howev- 
er distinguished, and this is the ooject on which the eye of the educator should 
be Axed, and to which every part of his instruction and discipline should be 
directed, if he means to fi}l the exalted office of ' being a fellow-worker with 
God.' " 

** On the reception of a new pupil, our first object is to obtain an aocurate 
knowledge of his individual character, with all its reeooroea and defects, in order to 
aid in its farther development, according to the apparent intention of the Creator. 
To this end, the individual, independent activity of the pupil is of much greater im- 
portance than the ordinary, busy offioiouanesB of many who assume the office of ed- 
ucators and teachers. They too often render the child a mere magazine of knowl- 
edge, collected by means purely mechanical, which furnishes him neither direction 
nor aid in the business of life. The more ill-digested knowledge a man thus col- 
lects, the more oppressive will be the burden to its possessor, and the more painful 
his helplessness. Instead of pursuing this course, we endeavor, by bestowing the 
utmost care upon the cultivation of the conscience, the understanding, and the judg- 
ment, to light up a torch in the mind of every pupil, which shall enable him to ob- 
serve hia own character, and shall set in the clearest light all the exterior objects 
which claim his attention. 

A great variety of exercises of the body and the senses are employed to prepare 
our pupils for the fulfilment of their destination. It is by means of such exercises 
that every man should acquire a knowledge of his physical strength, and attain con- 
fidence with regard to those efibrts of which he b capable, instead of that fool-hardi- 
ness which endangers the existence of many who have not learned to estimate their 
own powers correctly. 

All the various relations of space should be presented to the eye, to be observed 
and combined in the manner best adapted to form the ooup d'cBil. Instruction in 
design renders us important service in this respect — every one should thus attain the 
power of reproducing the forms he has observed, and of delineating them with 
&cility, and should learn to discover the beauty of forms, and to distinguish them 
from their contrasts. It is only where the talent is remarkable that the attempt 
should be made to render the pupil an artist. 

The cultivation of the ear by means of vocal and instrumental music is not less 
important to complete the development of the human being. The organs of speech, 
the memory, the understanding, and the taste, should be formed in the same man- 
ner by instruction, and a great variety of exercises in language, vocal music, and 
declamation. The same means should also be employed to cultivate and confirm 
devotional feelings. 

In the study of natural history the power of observation is developed in reference 
to natural objects. In the history of mankind the same foculty is employed upon 
the phenomena of human nature and human relations, and the moral taste is culti- 
vated, at the same time the foculty of conceiving with correctness, and of employing 
and combining with readiness, the materials collected by the mind, and especoaUy 
the reasoning fiioulty, should be brought into exercise, by means of forms and num- 
bers, exhibited in their multiplied and varied relations. 

The social life of our pupils contributes materially to the formation of their moral 
character. The principles developed in their experience of practical life among 
themselves, which gradually extends with their age and the progress of their minds, 
serves as the basis ci this branch of education. It presents the examples and occa- 
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s<MiB neoeaMry for exhibiting and iUnstrating die great prinoii^eB of morals. Ao- 
cording to the example of Divine Providence, we watch over this little world in 
which our pupils live and act, with an ever vigilant, but often invisible oare, and 
constantly endeavor to render it more pure and noble. 

At the same time that the various improvements of sdence and art are applied to 
the benefit of our pupils, their sound religious education should be continually kept 
in view in every branch of study ; this is also the object of a distinct series of lea- 
sons, which generally continue through the whole course of instruction, and whose 
influence is aided by the requisite exercises of devotion. 

By the combination of means I have described, we succeed in directing our pupils 
to the best methods of pursuing their studies independently ; we occupy their atten- 
tion, according to their individual necessities and ci^Micities, with philology, the an- 
cient and modem languages, the mathematics, and their various modes of applica- 
tion, and a course of historical studies, oomprisiBg geography, statistios, and political 
economy. 

Moral Education. — The example of the instructor is all important in moral 
education. The books which are put into the pupils' hands are of great influence. 
The pupil must be constantly surrounded with stimulants to good actions in order lo 
form his habits. A new institution should be begun with so small a number of 
pupils, that no one of them can escape the observation of the educator and his moral 
influence. The general opinion of the pupils is of high importance, and henco 
should be carefully directed. Intimate intercourse between pupils and their edu- 
cators begets confidence, and is the strongest means of moral education. The edu- 
cator must be able to command himself — his conduct must be firm and just ; fre- 
quent reproofii from such are more painful to the pupil than punishment of a 
momentary sort. 

While influences tending directly to lead the pupil astray should be removed from 
the school, he must be left to the action of the ordinary circumstances of life, that 
his character may be developed accordingly. The pupil should be led as far as pos- 
sible to correct his fiiults by perceiving the consequences of them ; the good or bad 
opinion of his preceptor and comrades are important means of stimulation. Exclu- 
sion from amusements, public notice of firalts, and corporal punishment, are all ad- 
missible. Solitary confinement is efficacious as a punishment Rewards and 
emulation are unnecessary as motives. 

Religion and morality are too intimately connected to admit of separation in the 
courses inculcating them. The elementary part of such a course b equally applica- 
ble to all sects. 

No good is to be derived from employing the pnpib as judges or juries, or giving 
them a direct share in awarding punishment for offenses. It is apt to elevate the 
youth too much in his own conceit 

Family life is better adapted, than any artificial state of society within an institu- 
tion, to develop the moral sentiments and feelings of youth. 

Intellectual Education. — A System of prizes, or emulation, and the fear of pun- 
ishment, do not afibrd the strongest motives to intellectual exertion. Experience 
shows that places in a class may be dispensed with. It is possible to develop a taste 
for knowledge, a respect and attachment for teachers, and a sense of du^ which 
win take the place of any lower motive in inducing the requisite amount of study. 

In the higher departments of instruction it is better to confine the task of the 
teacher to giving instruction merely, placing the pupil under the charge of a special 
educator^ at times when he is not engaged in the class-room. 

With the other, and more useful branches of instruction, correct ideas of natural 
history and phenomena should be communicated to children, and require, first, that 
they shall be duly trained to observation by calling the observing faculties- into fre- 
quent exercise. Second, that they shall be made acquainted with the elements of 
natural history, especially in reference to familiar objects. Third, t}iat the most &- 
miliar phenomena of nature, such as thunder and lightning, the rah bow, &c. ; and 
further, the most simple principles of the mechanic arts, trades, &c., should be ex- 
plained to them. Fourth, they should bet taught to draw, in connection with the 
other instruction. Accuracy d conception is fiivored by drawing, and it is a power- 
ful aid to the memory. The most important principles of phynology, and thdr ap- 
plication to the preservation of health, should form a part of Uie instruction. 
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PhyHeai Edueatwn, Pare air, a suitable diet, regular exeroue and repose, and 
a proper distribution of time, are the principal means oi physical education'. It is as 
essential that a pupfl leave his studies during the time appropriated to relaxation, as 
that he study during the hours devoted to thisit puipose. Voluntary exercise is to be 
encouraged by providing suitable games, by a&rding opportunities for gardening, 
and by excursions, and by bathing. Regfular gymnastic exercises should be insisted 
on as the means of developing the body ; a healthy action of the bodily frame has an 
important influence on both mind and morals. Music is to be considered as a branch 
of physical education, having powerful moral influences. The succession of study, 
labor, musical instruction, or play, should be carefully attended to. The hours of 
sleep should be regulated by the age of the pupil. 

Experience has taught me that indoUfwe m young persons is so directly opposite 
to their natnral disposition to activity, that unless it is the consequence of bad edu- 
cation, it is almost invariably conne<ked with some constitutional defect 

The great art of education, therefore, consists in knowing how to occupy every 
every moment of life in well-directed and useful activity of the youthful powers, in 
order that, so lar as possible, nothing evil may find room to devel<^ itself." 

Mr. de Fellenberg died in 1846, and his family discontinued the educa- 
tional establishments at Hofwyl, in 1848, except "the Poor School," 
which is now placed under a single teacher, and the pupils are employed 
in the extensive operations of the farm to acquire a practical^nowledge of 
agriculture. But the principles developed by the distinguished philan- 
thropist and educator, have become embodied in the educational institutions 
of his native country and of Europe. This is particularly true of the great 
aim of all his labors to develop all the faculties of our nature, physical, 
intellectual and moral, and to train and unite them into one harmonious 
system, which shall form the most perfect character of which the individ- 
ual is susceptible, and thus prepare him for every period, and every 
sphere of action to which he may be called. 



JACOB TEHRLI/ 
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No name is more indissolubly associated with the origin and successful 
establishment of agricultural schools for the poor, and for teachers of 
country schools, than that of Jacob YehrlL Without his entire and self- 
sacrificing deTotion, sweet and attractive personal character and vast prac- 
tical ability, it is altogether improbable that either Pestalozad, by his 
desultory and distinctiyely unpractical labors, or Fellenberg, amongst the 
vast and varied operations necessary to carry forward his comprehensive 
and rather complicated plans, would ever have worked out this single 
problem of educational reform to its present state of triumphant and 
widely influential demonstration. 

Jacob Yehrli, was the son of a country schoolmaster in the Canton of 
Thurgovise; and was bom in 1790. He was only seventeen, when his 
father, becoming profoundly interested in Fellenberg^s enterprise at Hofwyl, 
entreated him to employ the youth in executing ttie projected plan of a 
school for the poor, two teachers having already failed in it Fellenberg 
received him at first into his own family, but was so well satisfied with 
his character that before the end of a year, he placed him in the farm- 
house where the school was to be established, with three pupils, firesh 
firom mendicancy on the highways. Yehrli nmde himself the fnend and 
associate of these young outcasts, lived on their vegetable diet, slept on 
straw beds as they did, and in a short time had both firmly established 
himself as a new and beloved parent and guide to the youths, and has 
securely founded the Yehrli School, or agricultural school for the poor, 
which was in &ct, though not generally so considered, the chiefest and 
best beloved of the institutions at Hofwyl, as being that through which 
Fellenberg hoped to effect something toward the elevation of the masses 
of the Swiss population ; and which is moreover now the Only surviving 
portion of all the schools there. 

Under the incomparable power of Yehrli*s character land skillful 
management, the school gradually increased in numbers, stability and 
reputation, until it became necessary to employ assistants, and to subdi- 
vide it, by establishing, in 1827, the colony of Maykirch, with six pupils 
from the Yehrli School, under the charge of one of the older pupils. 
Within a few years this colony had built itself a complete house, with 
bams and offices, brought some fifteen acres under cultivation, and become 
a self-supporting institution. 

•Often apeUcd Wehrli. 
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As the Vehrli School grew, a department, also part of the original 
design, including ultimately twenty pupils, was set apart for training 
teachers for the country schools. 

Having remained at Ho^yl twenty-six years, Vehrli left the place, to 
become director of the school for country teachers at Kruitzlingen, on the 
Lake of Constance, where he yet remains, devoting a vigorous old age, and 
the treasures of a half century^s experience, to the furtherance of the 
same noble and patriotic purposes for which his whole life has been given. 

Amongst his pupils, Vehrli has always appeared as a kind and beloved 
elder brother, rather than as a person of superior authority or merely dis- 
ciplinary power. His punishments were a private and affectionate admoni- 
tion ; a more public one, deprivation of society or meals or play ; in the last 
resort, a light corporal infliction administered in private, some time after 
the fault, and with kind preparatory remonstrances ; if these means failed, 
dismission was preferred to further compulsion. Love was the prevailing 
influence ; faith in human capacity of improvement, and in the support 
of religion, the basis of all action ; and kindness, the principle of right, 
and desire of self-improvement and the good of others, the regulating and 
stimulating forces of the school. The course of education was calculated 
to prepare the pupils well and faithfully to All the places allotted them, 
under the stringent classification of European society, as farmers and farm 
laborers, or as country school masters ; a course too limited for absolute 
imitation in a country truly free, but of the very utmost excellence, so 
far as it was actually developed ; defective not in its kind, but in its scope. 
The children were received at about eight or nine years of age, and 
remained until eighteen or twenty ; the latter portion of their stay being 
mainly in honorable fulfillment of their implied obligation to reimburse M. 
de Fellcnberg, by the proceeds of their labor, for the expenses of main- 
taining them through their earlier and more helpless years. Many of 
them were picked up fi*om the highways, from beggary and vagrancy and 
trained into well-behaved and useful men. They had each a sleeping- 
room, small and poor, such as a laboring man must expect to occupy, but 
neatly kept The clothing was uniform ; in summer of coarse linen, in 
winter of woolen ; they were used to go bareheaded all the year, and 
barefooted in summer. The diet was simple ; chiefly bread, vegetables, 
soup and milk, with meat once or twice a week, and wine (of Swiss home 
manufacture, and very nearly like ordinary cider,) on three or four great 
occasions, such as the new year, the harvest home, and the birth -day of 
Vehrli, which latter was celebrated with remarable and touching demon- 
strations of love and gratitude from the pupils. The time devoted to farm 
labor was from ten hours to seventeen, (such an exertion being voluntary, 
and not allowed except in some urgent case,) in summer, and from seven 
to nine in winter. Instruction usually wholly occupied three or four hours 
in summer, and five or six in winter. But the whole life of the pupil was 
made an instruction, by the diligent use of every opportunity of conversation 
or intercourse; and subjects or questions were proposed for consideration 
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during wonting hours, to be discussed or answered at the general meeting 
in the erenlng. The course of instruction included reading, writing, 
arithmetic, mental and written, the elements of drawing, surveying, and 
mensuration, music and singing, and a general rudimentary training in 
natural history- and philosophy, especially so &r as the natural phenomena 
and productions of their daily life and immediate ne^hborhood furnished 
materials. Besides the field and home labor of the fimn, they were also 
taught to perform all the ordinary household duties, and to sew enough 
to enable them to mend their own dothes. The stimulus of emulation or 
reward was diligentiy avoided ; no commendation being used except the 
appearance of pleasure in the teacher, or the words, " That is right** 
The reward for the efforts of the pupils was their satisfaction in attain- 
ment, in self-control, in self-respect, and in power of execution, and in 
doing good. 

In his management of the school for teachers at Kruitzlingen, Vehrli 
has uniformly adhered to the same general principles. His long experi- 
ence in training poor children enables him to train teachers for poor chil- 
dren, with rare and singularly adapted skill. In some letters by K. G. 
Lessmuller, of Dresden, published in the Saxon Church Gazette, (1846, 
No. 8,) there is a characteristic, but casual view of VehrlL " His pupils^* 
says Lessmuller, *^ are not permitted to acquire habits of refinement which 
could not assist them in their future experience, but, aside from their 
special instruction in teaching, they are taught such other acquirements 
as may be useful, not only to the children under their charge, but to their 
parents also. Accordingly, they not only study the principles of agricul- 
ture, but are required to put their knowledge into practice in detail by 
the labor of their own hands, Vehrli and his wife setting the example. I 
myself found them both, with a company of pupils, in the latter part of 
the afternoon, busy at harvesting. In strengthening and hardening his 
own body, Vehrli serves as an excellent model for his pupils ; and I had 
an opportunity of seeing for myself how thoroughly he has inured him- 
self to the weather. At my departure he accompanied me during about 
four hours, to direct me in the road, through a pretty heavy rain, with- 
out any covering on his head, and as he maintained, without any risk of 
injuring his health.'' 

The fifty years of Vehrli*s labors have not been without fruit Althou gh 
the reform and elevation of the masses of the Swiss people has not been 
so great as he hoped for, it has been appreciable and important Still, ft 
is probable that the greatest result has been the general diffusion through- 
out Europe of his principles and practice in the establishment and manage- 
ment of schools of refuge and reform for the young. All the Swiss estab- 
lishments, thirty or forty in number, with hardly an exception, follow the 
example of the Vehrli School, and of Kruitzlingen, in regard to the course 
of training and general design and management ; and a large proportion of 
them are actually under the direction of Vehrirs former pupils. But this 
is not all. The example has been followed in Germany, France, and Eng- 
Umd. The training school at Battersea, Lady Byron's school at Ealing, 
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the school at Beuggen, in Baden, the Rauhe Hans, at Hambuig ; indeed, 
the large minority of all the modem European institutions for assisting or 
reforming vicious or unfortunate children, have been organised upon the 
basis of some of the distinctive features of Hofwyl, or KruitzHngen. 

Thus, the efforts of Vehrll may be considered as having attained, if not 
perfect success, yet a much greater measure of it than often falls to the lot 
of the benevolent worker for the good of his kind. He has set a standard 
of excellence already widely known,, and every where approved, and so 
lofty that it will scarcely be raised, for the creation of a class of institu- 
tions already numerous, daily increasing in number, yet hardly having 
commenced their work, whose future influence in preventing and repress- 
ing vice and unhappiness throughout the whole civilized world, will be 
valuable beyond all computation. 

We append several interesting notices of Vehrli and his school, by 
visitors every way competent to judge fairly of the value of his labors. 
We begin with a description by Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth 

ThR normal school at Kroiizlingen is in tne summer palace of the former 
abbot of the con veot of that name, on the shore of the Lake of Constance, about 
one mile from the gate of the city. The pupils are sent thither from the several 
comraaues of the canton, to be trained tnree years by Vehrli, before they take 
charge of the communal schools. Their expenses are borne in part by the com- 
mune, and partly by the council of the canton. We found ninety young men, 
apparently from eighteen to twenty-four or twenty-six years of age, in the 
school. Vehrli welcomed us with frankness and simplicity, which at once won 
our confidence. We joined him at his frugal meal. He pointed to the viands, 
which were coarse, and said, — " I am a ))easant's son. I wish to be no other 
than I am, the teacner of the sons of the peasantry. You are welcome to my 
meal : it is coarse and homely, but it is offered cordially." 

We sat down with him, "These potatoes," he saiu, "are our own. We 
won them from the earth, and therefore we need no dainties, for our appetite is 
gained by labor, and the fruit of our toil is always savory." This introduced 
the subject of industry. He told us all the pupils of the normal school labored 
daily some houi^ in a garden of several acres attached to the house, and that 
they performed all the domestic duty of the household. When we walked out 
witn Vehrli, we found them in the garden digging, and carrying on other gar- 
den operations, with great assiduity. Others were sawing wood into logs, and 
chopping it into billets in the court-yard. Some brought in sacks of potatoes 
on tneir backs, or baskets of recently gathered vegetables. Others labored In 
the domestic duties of the household. 

AAer a while the bell rang, and immediately their out-door labors terminated, 
and they returned in an orderly manner, with all their implements, to the court- 
yard, where having deposited them, thrown off their frocks, and washed., they 
reassembled in their respective class-rooms. 

We soon followed them. Here we listened to lessons in mathematics, pn>v- 
ing that they were well-grounded in the elementary parts of that science. We 
saw them drawing from models with considerable skill and precision, and heard 
them instructed in the laws of perspective. We listened to a lecture on the 
code of the canton, and to instruction in the geography of Europe. We were 
informed that their instruction extended to the language of the canton, its con- 
struction and grammar, and especially to the history of Switzerland ; arithme- 
tic ; mensuration ; such a knowledge of natural philosophy and mechanics as 
might enable them to explain the chief phenomena of nature and the mechani- 
cal forces ; some acquaintance with astronomy. They had continual lessons 
in pedagogy, or the theory of the art of teachmg, which they practiced in the 
neighboring village school. We were assured that their instruction in the Holy 
Scriptures, and other religious knowledge, was a constant subject of solicitude. 

Tne following extract from Vehrli's address at the first examination of the 
pupils, in 1837, will best explain the spirit that governs the seminary, and the 
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attention paid there to what we believe has been too often neglected in this 
conntnr — the edacation of the heart and feelings, as distinct front the cultiva- 
tion of th9 intellect. It may appear Strang to Elnglish habits to assign so 
prominent a place in an educational institution to the following points, but the 
indication here given of the superior care bestowed in the formation of the 
character, to what is gi7en to the acquisition of knowledge, forms in our view 
the chief charm and merit in this and several other Swiss seminaries, and is 
what we have labored to impress on the institution we have founded. To those 
who can enter into its spirit, the following extract will not appear tinctured 
with too sanguine views : — 

" The course of life in this seminary is three-fold. 

" 1st. — Life in the home circle, or lamily life. 

" 2nd. — ^Life in the school-room. 

" 3rd. — Life beyond the walls in the cultivation of the soil. 

" I place the family life first, for here the truest education is imparted ; here 
the future teacher can best receive that cultivation of the character and feelings 
which will fit him to direct those, who are entrusted to his care, in the ways of 
piety and truth. 

"A well-arranged family circle is the place where each member, by partici- 
pating in the others' joys and sorrows, pleasures and misfortunes, by teachins^, 
advice, consolation, and example, is inspired with sentiments of single-minded- 
ness, of charily, of mutual confidence, of noble thoughts, of^ high feelings, and 
of virtue. 

" In such a circle can a true religious sense take the firmest and the deepest 
root. Here it is that the principles of Christian feeling can best be laid, where 
opportunity is continually given for the exercise of afifection and charity, which 
* an* the first virtues that should distinguish a teacher's mind. Here it is that 
kindness and earnestness can most surely form the young members to be good 
and intelligent men, and that each is most willing to learn and receive an im- 
press from his fellow. He who is brought up in such a circle, who thus recog- 
nizes all his fellow-men as brothers, serves loem with willingness whenever he 
can, treats all his race as one family, ioves them, and God their father above 
all, how richly does such a one scatter blessings around! What earnestness 
does he show in all his doings and conduct, what devotion especially does he 
display in the business of a teach# ! How dififerently from him does that mas- 
ter enter and leave his school, whose feelings are dead to a sense of piety, and 
whose heart never beats in unison with the joys of family life. 

" Where is such a teacher as I have described most pleasantly occupied 1 
In his school amongst his children, with them in the hou.se of God or m the 
family circle, and wherever he can be giving or receiving instruction. A great 
man nas expressed, perhaps too strongly, * I never wish to see a teacher who 
can not sing.' With more reason I would maintain, that a teacher to whom a 
sense of the pleasures of a well-arranged family is wanting, and who fails to 
recognize in it a well-grounded religious influence, should never enter a school- 
room." 

As we returned from the garden with the pupils on the evening of the first 
day, we stood for a few minutes with Vehrli in the court-yard by the shore of 
the lake. The pupils had ascended into the class-rooms, and the evening being 
tranquil and warm, the windows were thrown up, and we shortlv aAerward 
heard them sing in excellent harmony., As soon as this song had ceased we 
sent a message to reouest another, with which we had become familiar in our 
visits to the Swiss schools; and thus, in succession, we called for song after 
song of Nageli, imagining that we were only directing them at their usual hour 
of instruction in vocal music. There was a great charm in this simple but 
excellent harmony. When we had listened nearly an hour, Vehrli invited us 
to ascend into the room where the pupils were assembled. We followed him, 
and on entering the apartment, great was our surprise to discover the whole 
school, during the period we had listened, had been cheering with songs their 
evening employment of peeling potatoes, and cutting the §talks from the green 
vegetables and beans which they had gathered in the garden. As we stood 
there they renewed their choruses till prayers were announced. Snpper had 
been previously taken. After prayers, Vehrli, walking about the apartment, 
conversed with them familiarlv on the occurrences of the day, mingling with 
E 
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his eonversadoQ soch friendlj admonition as sprang from the incidents, and 
then lifting his hands he recommended them to the protection of heaven, and 
dismissed them to rest. 

We spent two days with great interest in this establishmenL Yehrli had 
ever on his lips : — ** We are peasant's sons. We would not be ignorant of our 
duties, but God forbid that knowledge should make us despise the simplicity of 
our lives. The earth is our mother, and we gather our foKxl from her breast, 
but while we peasants labor for our daily food, we may learn many lessons 
from our mother earth. There is no knowledge in books' like an immediate 
converse with nature, and those that dig the soil have nearest communion with 
her. Believe me, or believe me not, this is the thought that can make a pea- 
sant's life sweet, and his toil a luxury. I know it, for see my hands are homy 
with toil. The lot of men is very equal, and wisdom consists in the discovery 
of the truth that what is withovl is not the source of sorrow, but that which is 
within. A peasant may be happier than a prince if his conscience be pure before 
Grod, and he learn not onlv contentment, but joy, in the life of labor which is to 
prepare him for the life ot heaven." 

This was the theme always on Vehrli's lips. Expressed with more or less 
perspicuity, his main thought seemed to be that poverty, rightly understood, 
was no misfortune. He regarded it as a sphere of human exertion and human 
trial, preparatory to the change of existence, butofiering its own sources of en- 
joyment OS abundantly as any other. " We are all equal," he said, " before 
Grod ; why should 4he son of a peasant envy a prince, or the lily an oak ; are 
they not both God's creatures V^ 

We were greatly charmed in this school by the union of comparatively high 
intellectual attainments among the scholars, with the utmost simplicity of lire, 
and cheerfulness in the humblest menial labor. Their food was of the coarsest 
character, consisting chiefly of vegetables, soups, and very brown bread. They 
rose between four and five, took three meals in the day, the last about six, and 
retired to rest at niue. They seemed happy in their lot. 

Some of the other normal schools of Switzerland are remarkable for the same 
simplicity in their domestic arrangements, tliough the students exceed in their 
intellectual attainments all notions prevalent in Elngland of what should be 
taught in such schools. Thus in the normal school of the canton of Berne the 
pupils worked in the fields during eight houm of the day, and spent the rest in 
mielleciual labor. They were clad in the S>arsest dresses of the peasantry, 
wore wooden shoes, and were without stockings. Their intellectual attain- 
ments, however, would have enabled them to put to shame the masters of most 
of our best elementary schools. 

Such men, we felt assured, would go forth cheeriully to their humble villa^ 
homes to spread the doctrine which Vehrli taught of peace and contentment m 
virtuous exertion ; and men similarly trained appeared to us best fitted for the 
labor of reclaiming the pauper youth of Englana to the virtues, and restoring 
them to the happiness, of her best iifstructed peasantry. 

A brother of Dr. Kay, in his " Education of the Poor in England and 
Europe," thus speaks of Vehrli : 

" I saw Vehrli twice. The first time I found him clad in a plain coarse 
tweed vest, at work upon his fields ; and on my second visit, he was busily 
engaged with his boys in repairing the plain wooden furniture of his 
house, and the handles, &c., of his farming tools. He said to me, * You 
must not expect to find any grandeur in our house ; my boys are all to be 
engaged among our peasants, and I teach them to sympathize with those 
with whom they must associate hereafter, by accustoming them and my- 
self to simple peasants' lives.' On my first visit I dined with him. The 
viands were or the plainest possible kind, but Vehrli reminded me that 
the laborer's fare was no better, and that therefore the laborer's compan- 
ion and teacher ought to be satisfied. The result of this simple life is. 
that while in other parts of Switzerland, schoolmasters, who have beeri 
admirably instructed at Normal schools, but who have never had the ad- 
vantage of the excellent discipline of the habits which Vehrli's pupiU 

24 
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receive, oilen become discontented with the dradgery of a schoolmaster's 
life, the young men, who have left Vehrii's school, are found to persevere 
with cheerfulness and Christian enthusiasm in the work of instruction and 
social reformation. 

Throughout Switzerland, Vehrli's school is looked on as the ptttem. 
and in all the other Normal Schools they are gradually adopting his views 
relative to the education of the teachers. 

I have thus particularly, noticed the necessity of a great simplicity in 
the daily life or a pupil-teacher, as I fear this important part of a school* 
master's training is almost entirely neglected in several of the few Normal 
schools we at present possess. We seem to imagine that it is a perfectly 
easy thing for a man, who has acquired habits of life fitting him for the 
higher circles of society, to associate with the poor, without any previous 
training. No mistake dm be more fatal to the progress of the religious 
education of the poor. An instructed man, accustomed for several years 
to the society of intellectual professors and companions, without having 
any thing to remind him of, still less to habituate him to communication 
with, the humble class among whom he is ailerward to live, must feel 
considerable reluctance, if not decided disgust, when he finds himself 
called on to associate with the simple, rude, and uneducated poor. To 
enable him to do this, requires as careful a training as to enable hini to 
teach ; and although men are found, whose sense of duty and whose 
Christian philanthropy triumph over the defects of their education, yet, in 
the majonty of cases, the dissimilarity of tastes between the teacher and 
his associates, must at least curtail his power of doing good, even if it 
does not actually cause him to neglect altogether the principal of his du- 
ties, from that natural repugnance which he cannot surmount. To teach 
the poor effectively, we must choose the teachers from among themselves ; 
and during their education we must continually accustom them to the 
humble clmracter of their former lives, as well as to that of their future 
associates. The Roman Catholic Church has always clearly understood 
this truth. She has perceived from the first, with' that sagacity which 
has marked all her worldly policy, that to obtain men who would really 
understand and sympathize with the poor, and who would feel no disgust 
for the greatest duty of a priest's life, the visitation of the meanest hovels, 
she must take her teachers from the poor themselves, and keep their minds 
continually habituated to a toilsome and humble life, whilst receiving edu- 
cation fitting them to be the religious teachers of the people. The greater 
part, therefore, of her priests are chosen from the poorer classes. The 
poor know that these priests can understand their necessities, can sympa- 
thize with their sufferings, and can visit their simple firesides without 
disgust. Whilst, therefore, the Roman Catholic peasant respects his 

Eriest for the sacred character of the ofiice he fills and for the education 
e has received, there is none of that painful sense of separation between 
them, which exists, where the peasant feels that his religious minister 
belongs to another class and can never perfectly comprehend the situa- 
tion, the wants, and the troubles of the poor. Still less does such a reli- 
g'ous minister feel any difficulty in his communications with the poor, 
e visits the meanest hovel without disgust, he associates with the 
laborer without any danger of exhibiting an insolent air of worldly supe- 
riority, and knowing what a laborer's feelings are, he communicates with 
him without embarrassment, without reserve, and above all, without 
superciliousness. 

In the Catholic cantons of Switzerland the priest is not only the spirit- 
ual adviser, but he is also the friend and companion of the laborer, and . 
that too, naturally, without any difficulty to himself, and with infinite ad- 
vantage to the poor. An Englishman would scarcely believe me, were I 
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to describe how the priests, in the Catholic cantons, may be seen associa- 
tinz with the peasants. 

In this country, where the clergyman is so far separated from the poor 
man by his station in society, his associations, habits, and education, it be- 
comes doubly important that the schoolmaster of the Church should be a 
connecting link between the clergyman and his flock. He ought to be the 
adjutant of the clergyman, capahle by his education to be indeed his 
assistant, and strictly united by his habits to the poor, among whom be 
ought with cheerfulness to labor. 

Deeply grieved am I, then, to see Uiat in some of our Normal schools 
we have not only abandoned the idea of labor being a necessary part of 
the discipline of a Normal school, but that we are accustoming the pupil- 
teachers to manners of dress and living far, far above those of the poor, 
among whom they must afterward hve, and with whom they ought 
continually to associate. The life of a pupil-teacher in a Normal school 
ought to be such, that ^dien he leaves it for his village school, he shall 
find his new position one of greater ease and comfort than the one he has 
lefl, and that he may feel no disgust for the laborious drudgery that must 
fall to his lot in such a situation. 

M. Prosper Dumont, in his treatise* on Normal Schools, published in 
Paris, in 1841, commends the Normal School of Vehrli, <^ as an excellent 
model for educating teachers for country schools." So profoundly was 
he impressed by the character of this practical educator, and the results 
of his teaching and example,that he regards Vehrli "as a beautiful exam- 
ple of the Normal teacher, — the religious and well-informed laborer, ca- 
pable of demonstrating, in an unequivocal manner, to working men, that 
enlightened and elevated sentiments are not incompatible with manual 
labor. All is here Combined to contribute to the educatbn of a country 
teacher ; the example is always placed by the side of the precept ; all 
instruction is mutually connected, and illustrative of each other; the 
moral, mental, and physical development go along together. The whole 
atmosphere is pedagogic— the pupil teacher imbibes the spirit of his vo- 
cation at every pore. That which strikes most is the happy application 
of the best principles of education, and the profoundly Christian spirit, with 
out ostentation, which characterizes every portion of the detail." 

* M. Dumont received the prize offered by the Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ences, in 1838, for the best discussion of the question : " What degree of perfection 
may the establishment of primary Normal Schools acquire, considering them in their re 
lation to the moral education of youth V* 

The title of the work is ** De TEducation Popolaire et des Ecoles Normales Pri- 
msiiet." Paris, 1841. 
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Ths establishment of agricoltural schools for poor cliildren has been of great 
advantage to Switzerland, and has powerfully contributed to relieve misery and 
arrest the progress of pauperism. But experience has shown that these 
establislmients are not sufficient for tlie necessities of vicious and criminal 
children. When mingled with others in the schools for the poor, these children 
spread around the seeds of a demoralization, which the vigilance of the directors 
can not always counteract. Thus it came to be understood that a distinction 
must be made between tliese two classes of children, and that special estab- 
lishments must be created for the latter. One of the first promoters of this 
reform, Jean Gaspard Zellweger, of Trogen, submitted a plan for accomplishing 
it, to the general assembly of tlie Swiss Society of Public Utility. It was adopted, 
and in order to hasten its execution, M. Kuratli, a former pupil of Yehrli, was 
deputed to visit such foreign institutions, fis might furnish models for the pro- 
jected schooL Kuratli spent two years in Germany, where, after having visited 
the establifilmient of Kopf at Berlin, he devoted himself to the careful study of 
the organization and managrasent of the institution for diildren morally 
endangered, called the Rauhe Haus, at Horn, near Hamburg. At his return to 
Switzerland in 1840, he was placed in charge of the reform school, the 
establishment of which had been decided upon since 1837. 

The school was opened at Bachtelen, half a league from Berne, on the first of 
May, 1840. It was intended for the special purpose of educating and reforming 
vicious children, and those convicted of pet^ misdemeanors ; a design midway 
between the schools for poor children, and the house of correction. The most 
scrupuloas caution was exercised in the admission of children; they were 
received singly, and at intervals more or less extended. At the end of 1841, 
accordingly, there w«re but twelre children in the school, who constituted one 
** family," under the special direction of M. Kuratli. A second fitmily was 
commenced in 1642, and in 1844 was completed, and placed under the charge 
of a second teacher, M. Engeli, also a former pupil of VehrlL In 1845, a third 
class was formed, consisting, like the others, of twelve children. Besides these 
three fiEtmilies, there has ^n organised a probationary department of six or 
eight children, where new comers are placed before bemg definitely located in 
the ditferent fiunilies, as vacancies occur. This organization by &milies, 
modeled after the plans of Dr. WIchom, at the Bauhe Hans, has thus far fully 
answered its purpose; it fitdlitates supervision, encourages emulation, and 
permits application to eadi child of the influences which Ms peculiar character 
demands. 

The school of Bachtelen admits children from all the cantons; but for reasons 
easily understood, it receives only boys, and of the Protestant communion. But 
its founders intend to establish a amUar institution for Catholic children, and one 
for girls. 
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Children are admitted, at from six to fifteen years of age^ and their stay is 
four years long at least 

The final authority over the school, is in a central committee, composed of 
fh>m four to six members of the Swiss Society for Public Utility, chosen by it, 
and belonging to different cantons ; its interior ammgements are entrusted to a 
special committee, whose members live in the neighborhood. These committees 
liave distinct and clearly defined duties. * 

The officers of the establishment are, a director, who is also principal teacher; 
an assistant teacher, who is " father " of the first family ; two under teachers, 
each at the head of one of the other families. A farmer, a stable-man, and a 
housekeeper, complete the list, which seems at first sight a pretty long one, for 
only forty children. But considering the character of these children, their 
individual needs, the necessity of vigilant and unceasing watchfulness over each 
one, it is evident that it would be impossible to accomplish the proposed purpose 
with a less number. At Horn, the institution of brothers, or teacher aspirants, 
furnishes an ample supply of subordinate officers, but at similar institutions 
where they are wanting, the defect must be supplied by a greater number 
of paid teachers. 

The salaries, all together, amount to about six hundred dollars. The director 
and principal is paid one hundred and sixty dollars ; each of the assistants, the 
&nner, and the housekeeper, sixty dollars. All these have besides lodging, 
board and maintenance, except clothing. 

Farming and gardening occupy the children during most of the year. Under 
the name of accessory occupations, are established shops for rope-making, 
cabinet work and cooperage. 

Tlie instruction is similar to that of the primary schools of the canton, and 
occupies two or tliree hours a day in summer, and four or five in winter. 
Religious instruction is given by the parish minister. As for the work 
of education, it goes on every day and every instant. The children, being 
always in some relation or other with the director, or with the teacher who is 
at the head of the family to which they belong, can not escape from the salutary 
influences which are operating upon them from every side. Accordingly, their 
general conduct leaves nothing to desire ; and their progress in study and amend- 
ment in morals keep pace with each other. Up to the present time, although 
graduations have been but few, the success already obtained augurs well for the 
future. A committee of patronage has been appointed, to faciUtate the 
obtaining advantageous situations for graduates and for maintaining a benevolent 
supervision over them. 

To extend the benefits of this institution, and to prepare for the establish- 
ment of other similar ones, there has recently been created at Bachtelen a 
special department for training instructors and foremen. Before actual 
admission, pupils in this department are subjected to a probation of three 
months. Their course lasts for three years. 

The reform school at Bachtelen owes its existence to the indefatigable 
charitableness of the Swiss cantons, which has already originated so many 
useful institutions. It is sustained by the help of subscription, and private 
gifts, subsidies from the cantons, the returns of the farm and workshops, and 
the payments of communes, parents and benefactors, for particular pupils. The 
average of these payments is about fifteen dollars a year. The property 
includes forty jucharten* of fertile land, in full cultivation, and worth, along with 
buildings, furniture, cattle, &a, about sixteen thousand five hundred dollars. 
Deducting from this amount the unpaid debt and the amoimt due for ordinary 
maintenance of the children, it appears that on the 31st Dec., 1843, the real 
capital of the institution was about seven thousand dollars. The average 
annual expense of each pupil has of late years been about forty-nine and one- 
ludf dollars. 

* The juehart is nearly half an acre 
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The establishment at Beuggen, in Baden, near Basle, for the training of poor chil- 
dren and coimtry teachers, was established in 1820, hj an association of benev- 
olent persons of the Protestant persuasion in Basle. The building, formerly a 
commandery of the Teatonic Order, is a handsome chateaa in a fine situation 
upon the banks of the Rhine. During the wars of 1814-15, it was used 
as a hospital for the allied armies, and eight thousand soldiers died in it, 
and were buried in the fields around. It is the property of the grand duke of 
Baden, who allows it to be used for the school at a merely nominal rent. 

The institution has been sustained altogether by voluntary contributions, and 
the confidence of its managers in the benevolence of the community has been 
well repaid; there is no debt, the annual expenditures have invariably 
been met, and a considerable surplus fimded. 

The childrens' department contains about sixty pupils of both sexes, 
Protestants only. The girls and boys meet at lessons and meals, and often 
during their work ; and the supervision being strict and continual, no inconve- 
nience has resulted. Tlie age of admission is flx>m six to fourteen years, and of 
leaving, at an average of sixteen or seventeen ; and pupils are received from all 
the Swiss cantons, the poorest and most neglected children having ^e prefer- 
ence. Communes and benefactors pay thirty dollars a year for each pupil 
whom they place in school; but those who can command no payment are 
received fi"ee. 

There are three school classes; the course includes, in general, the same mat- 
ter with that of a good Protestant primary school : Bible history and doctrine, 
reading, writing, German, mental and written arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, music by note, and thorough base. There is four hours' school a day, 
besides four hours a week, for singing lessons. The remaining time is so laid out in 
manual labor and recreations, that the variety of employments may avoid 
£itigue. The children of the laborers on the premises and some from the neigh- 
borhood are admitted to the instruction and apprenticeship of the institution. 
The boys are employed in farming, gardening, in the stable, in plaiting straw, 
and spinning wool ; some are under the instruction of the tailor and the 
shoemaker of the establishment, and others are employed in the bakery, the 
book-bindery, and in such household labor as requires some strength. The gu'is 
knit, sew, make and mend clothes and bedding, help in 'washing, laundry work 
and cooking, sometimes in the garden and poultry yard, and acquire such other 
accomplishments as pertain to a good housekeeper. 

There are religious exercises on the sabbath, during the mtervals of which 
the children may sing, read, walk, or play in the garden. 

The food and clothing are simple, but sufficient, and in general simUar to 
those of the surrounding ag^cultural population ; and the health of the institu- 
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tion IB excellent The yearly expense per head for pupils is esUmated at thirty 
dollars. At leaving the school, the children are apprenticed to farmers or 
artizans. There are two committees of patronage connected with the institotionf 
one of men for the boys, and the other of women for the girls, to assist them in 
procuring good situations, and to watch over their welfiire. Contrary to the 
design of the institution, however, only a few of the graduates follow agricul- 
ture, most of them adopting some mechanical occupation. During the thirty 
years' existence of the school, the number of graduating pupils has been in all 
about four hundred and forty. 

The other department of the school is intended to train teachers for the 
country sdiools. Its members are cliiefly from the famUies of laborers and 
artizans, and are admitted at fix>m eighteen to twenty-five, remaining three 
years. They are usually from fifteen to twenty in number. In return for theii' 
education and maintenance, they act as assistants to Uie principal, in instruction 
and general oversight: and they receive at graduation a wardrobe and some 
books. These normal pupils are certain of appointments at graduation ; indeed, 
the applications for them are more numerous than can be filled. The normal 
course includes whatever is essential in the theory and practice of teaching. It 
occupies six hours a day ; three hours more are spent in manual labor, and the 
remainder of the day in various useful occupations and in recreations. As they 
become fit, they are placed in charge of a few pupils, then of an entire class, and 
finally of the whole school. 

Christian Heinrich 2ieller, the director, is brother of the deceased Karl August 
Yon Zeller, the well known Prussian High School Councilor and educationist, 
and was bom in Wurtemboi^, in 1*777. He studied law at Tubingen, but by 
the influence of his brother was induced to devote himself to teaching, and 
accordingly, after having been tutor in a patrician family at Augsburg for two 
years, and a sucoessM teacher six years in St. Gall, and twelve years at 
Zofingen, where he became a Swiss burgher and married, he accepted the charge 
of organizing and conducting the establishment at Beuggen. He is now 
seventy-five years of age, but still vigorous and healthy, and though receiving 
but a small salary, is happy in his labors, and with his excellent wife, is still 
ardently devoted to the enterprise under his direction. They well deserve the 
names of " father " and " mother " which they receive fix>m the members of the 
numerous family around them. 

There is a committee for the control' of the institution, appointed by the 
association of founders, and located at Basle. It meets monthly, directs as to 
admission and graduation of pupils and pupil teachers, oversees their establish- 
lishment as &r as possible, authorizes expenditures and repairs, arranges the 
affairs of the course of instruction and labor, audits accounts, and determines 
important matters in general. It also presides over the anniversary of the 
establishment. 

The director, who has immediate chaige of instruction, discipline, and accounts, 
(his wife, vnth one or more assistants, managing domestic affairs, and the 
oonoems of the household and the farm,) is assisted by two sub-teachers, 
who instruct the pupil teachers and children, and with whom he holds a 
weekly consultation upon matters of instruction, discipline, Ac. There is a 
fortnightly meeting, attended by the pupil teachers, at which the director 
presides, communicates correspondence firom former graduates now teaching, 
listens to observations, gives advice, and attends to all appropriate subjects. 
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There are three dormitoriee for the gu'ls, each under a female OTeraeer, and five 
for the boys, over each of which is appointed bj the director one of the pupil 
teachers, who thus becomes as it were the fieither of a small family within the 
lai^ on& He walks out vrith them on Sunday, takes care of them when 
sick, and watches constantly over their physical and moral prosperity ; and thus 
becomes well initiated both in the pleasures and pains of his intended career. 
They also eat with the children, and of the same food. 

In order to maintain the connection between the institution and its graduates* 
a monthly gazette, (Monaths-Blatt yon Beuggen,) has been published for the last 
twenty years, to give information of the progress and condition of the institu- 
tion, and to encourage its charitable friends. The director also maintains a 
frequent and intimate correspondence with graduates of both departments, for 
the sake of assisting them by good advice and of maintaining a favorable 
influence over them.* 

The order and industry exhibited in the sdiool and on the farm are worthy of 
all praise. Emulation and laudation are not employed as stimulants ; M. Zeller 
believing with Pestalozzi, that if instruction is given, and discipline managed, 
in the right way, the pleasure of acquiring knowledge and of doing right, are 
abundantly adequate encouragements. 

Facts seem to be wanting to explain the general tendency of the pupils 
toward mechanical rather than agricultural pursuits. It may possibly be 
partly owing to deficient development of that occupation at the institution, to 
the shortness of the apprenticeship served in it by the pupils, to the relations of 
graduates to their families at leaving, or to the operations of the committee in 
charge of the business of finding situations. In his last report, (for 1850,) 
M. Zeller has seasonably directed attention to the inconveniences of the usual 
system of apprenticeship^ especially in towns ; the apprentices, instead of being 
as formerly lodged in their master's houses, boarded at their tables^ and treated 
to a certain extent as members of their families, are now obliged to find board 
and lodging for themselves, and aie thus exposed to influences and temptations 
which often ruin them. H. Zeller proposes, as a remedy, that establishments 
should be erected in the towns, for the express purpose of furnishing econom- 
ical board and lodging to apprentices, and conducted under such management 
as might avert these evils. Indeed, such a one has already been erected at 
Strasbourg, for graduates from the school at NeuhofJ and has ah'eady done good. 
The example is worthy of imitation. 

* Zeller's chief publicationSi besides the monthly above mentioned, are the 
following: 

The Teaching of Experience, (Lehben de& Erfahbuno,) for christian 
teachers of common schools, and poor school& Three volumes : Beuggen. 
1826-2& 

TWENTT-FIFTH ANNUAL RePOBT UPON THE INSTITUTION FOB TBAININO 

TEACHERS of poor schools, at Beuggen. Bade: Bahnenaier's. 1846. 

PsTGROLOOT, founded upon experience, for parents, educators and teachers, 
and for domestic instruction. Stuttgart: SteinkopC 
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This establishment is intended for orphans fix)m the neighborhood, who are 
received gratuitously; but it admits boarders from other cantons, who pay 
about $43,00 a year. Its number of scholars was at first only twelve, but has 
now reached the statutory limit of forty. There are also forty-six day scholars, 
who pay a small rate for instruction in the school and workshops. The first 
pupils were only boys ; but upon the marriage of the director, in 1825, a small 
number of girls were admitted. No inconveniences have resulted from this 
admission, the different sexes occupying separate buildings. The orphans are 
admitted at twelve years, after a year's probation ; boarders being admitted only 
at ten, and after a shorter probation of three months. 

The establishment is organized on the plan of a family, the director repre- 
senting the father, and his wife the mother. They are never separated from the 
children under their charge, and the same education is given to them and their 
own children. The director with the assistance of pupil teachers chosen from 
the school, has the general charge, gives instruction, manages the out-door and 
in-door labor, and administers the finances. The directress has the management 
of the household and of the girls. With their assistance she superintends the 
cooking, the laundry, and the making and mending of clothes and bedding; and 
instructs them in all the handiwork suited to their needs. 

All the pupils attend school up to fourteen yeais ; after that time they belong 
to a reviewing class, and always attend the classes in smging and in reUgious 
instruction. There are usually about four hours a day of study ; the course 
includes reading, writing, memorizing, arithmetic, written and mental, grammar, 
linear drawing, with applications to agriculture and surveying, history of the 
country, mathematical geography, singing and religion. 

The amusements are varied with suitable gymnastic exercises. There are 
annual festivals and excursions to the mountains, and the founder, M. Zellweger, 
was during his lil'e accustomed from time to time to entertain the more deserving 
of the pupils at his own table. 

In this establishment, the constant presence of parental watchfulness, and 
the love and family feeling which prevails, render faults few and small. Pun- 
ishment is scarcely ever more than a mere admonition; if that is not enough, 
the culprit is usually caused to repair his &ult in some mode having a direct re- 
lation to it ; by amending harm done ; clearing up disorderly work ; remaining 
away from, church if irreverent, Ac. 

A society of patronage has been formed to assist gradtiates in establishing 
themselves, which pays the expense of an apprenticeship, or makes advances 
to them of money, or tools, or raw materials, and usually assigns to each a 
special patron for oversight and advice. 

The girls most frequently become domestics or sempstresses ; of the boys, 
some become teachers, others mechanics, gardeners, fturm workmen, weavers, 
Slc. The reports of their success and good conduct are in general satis&ctory. 
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This ^fltabliahinent waa erected in 1820, on the plan of the Poor School at 
Hofwyl, by several benevolent men, at whose head was M. C. P. de Rochemont. 
The design of the foonders was to rescue and bring up respectably, the 
foundlings and orphans of the canton. These had usually, from motives of 
economy, been boarded out amongst the peasant") of Savoy, who, by reason 
of their poverty, took no care of their physical or moral education. 'VMienthey 
grew old enough to be useftil, they were brought back to be apprenticed to 
mechanics, wiio usually managed them with an exclusive and selMi view to 
their own interests. 

The reform of these abuses was undertaken at first upon a very limited scale ; 
it was commenced with only three orphans, to whom three more were added at 
the end ol* the first year. The number increased gradually ; and for some years 
has now averaged twenty-six boys. Girls are not received ; there is an ex- 
clusive establishment for them not &r off, on the same basis. 

At Carra is to be found the type of the organization which is common to most 
of the rural schools for the poor in Switzerland. The director of the school fills 
the place of the father of a family, in which the pupils are children. The place 
of director has been filled, since its origin, by a devoted man, Jean Jacques 
Eberhard, a pupil from the school of Vehrli, that remarkable seminary, from 
which came the characteristics which have given the Swiss rural schools the 
reputation which they justly and generally enjoy. 

The rural school of Carra was at once established upon a private estate 
where it received as it were a friendly hospitality. By the efforts and sacrifices 
of its benefactors, it has little by little acquired a sort of independence, and has 
extended the area of its agricultural operations. In 1830, this included about 
twenty hectares^ (nearly fifty acres,) of tilled land and pasturage. 

There is no body of statutes, properly speaking; but only some rules which 
serve as a basis for the organization of the establishment It is exclusively 
intended for the poor protestant orphans of the canton. The board of the 
children is charged at firom $1.25 to $1.50 a month, which is paid by relatives 
or benefactors, or in their de&ult, by the hospital of Geneva. The age of ad- 
mission is fixed at from seven to twelve years, and that of departure at eighteen 
or nineteen. 

The buildings include a mansion house, and the additions necessary for farm 
labor. The house oontuns a basement, in wliich are the cellars and a weaving 
shop ; a first story, including a room which serves for school-room, refectory, and 
general place of resort, and also three small rooms for the director ; and a second 
story, in which, under the roo^ are the two dormitories, in whi<^ the pupils are 
arranged, according to their agee, and a guest chamber. 
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The mazimum number of pupils is thirty. The ezam])lb of Yehrli's own 
school, has demonstrated that this number can not be exceeded, without endan- 
gering the good effects of the system of education, and neutralizing all the 
efforts and care of the director. 

The personnel of the institution includes a director, who is diief teacher, his 
wife, two senrants, and a farmer, or assistant, who acts as assistant teacher and 
oversees the workshops. The chief employment is agriculture; including 
farming, gardening, tree culture, and care of animals. The children are also 
employed in all the miscellaneous work of the establishment, and especially 
during winter, in learning various trades. They make matting and straw hats, 
baskets and wooden utensUs, knit stockings, and mend their clothes. Each has 
his appointed work ; one has charge of the horses^ another of the cattle, another 
of the hogs, another of the poultry-yard, another of the kitchen, garden, ice 
A yearly, or half-yearly rotation is arranged, which enables each pupil to become 
acquainted with all the farm work in turn. Each of these young foremen is 
assisted by one or more of the younger scholars. OtheiB are employed to draw 
water, bring wood, to shell peas, Ac, and to prepare food ; taking turns also in 
this business. All the children are also, in turn, entrusted with the care of house- 
cleaning, arrangement, Ac. Thus they become acquainted with the infinite 
details of housekeeping and family life, and accustomed to the duties which they 
are expected to fulfill in society. 

Instruction is in some respects subordinate to manual labor, on the ground 
that a man must first of all be able to maintain himself and his family, and that 
next to this follows the duty pf cultivating his mind and heart. At Carra, there 
are usually from one to three school-hours in summer, and fi>om three to five in 
winter ; and at busy seasons, instruction is altogether discontinued. 

The course of study includes reading, writing, spdHng, arithmetic, singing, 
drawing, and some knowledge of surveying, geogn4>hy, and natural history. 
Tlie pupils themselves, keep the &rming accounts. The more advanced and 
intelligent of them act as monitors. Annual examinations are held, both to 
measure the progress of the pupils, and to estimate their talents and dispositions. 

The style of living is that of farm laborers in the canton. Bread and soup are 
the chief food. Each pupil is allowed, per day, about a pound of bread, of 
wheat mixed with barley, beans, rye, vetches, or peas. In winter, this mixture 
is replaced by a bread of buckwheat The soup is that called " Rumford soup," 
and is usually made of potatoes, or of fresh or dry legumes; and sometimes of 
meat, or Indian com or wheat This soup is distributed twice a day, with a 
piece of bread ; the <Unner oonsists of legumes, potatoes, bread, and a glass 
of wine and water, with a piece of meat twice or thrice a week. Except rice, 
the establishment consumes only the food raised upon it 

The clothing of the pupils, is in summer, of coarse linen, and in winter, of 
coarse woolen ; they wear pantaloons, with gaiters readiing to the knee, single 
breasted round jackets, woolep cape in winter, and straw hats in sunmier. 
During severe cold, they wear fdso over-coats and woolen stockings ; but usually 
go barefoot in summer, and wear wooden shoes in winter. The dress of those 
scholars who have been confirmed, resembles the costume of the neighborhood, 
in cut, color and material. The yearly supply of clothing, is one pair pantaloons 
of linen, one pair of woolen, two shirts, two handkerchiefs, two pair of 
wooden shoes, and a straw hat ; and once in two yeacs, a jacket of linen and 
one of woolen, an overcoat, a pair of gaiters for aummer, and of long stockinga 
for winter, and a woolen cap. 
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Daring honn of plaj and of rest, the pupils are permitted to cultivate small 
gardens, which are allotted to them, and whose produce is bought for its value 
by the establislunent; study their lessons; perform their various household 
duties; and indulge in various games. Besides these (^ily recreations, they 
have annual festivals, in which all the pupils take part. Thus, on the Slst of 
December, the anniversary of the admission of the canton into the Helvetic 
Confederation, there was set up, for the benefit of the fund raised from fines, a 
lottery of useful objects^ such as knives, hammers, pincers, compasses, j^ens, 
pencils, paper, pen-knives, Ac. On new year's day, which is tlie anniversary 
festival of the institution, it is allowable to buy, sell or exchange the articles 
gained in the lottery of the day before. On the first Sunday of May, tliere is a 
shooting match, with long-bow and cross-bow, the prizes being furnished in part 
from the conmion fund of the pupils, and in part from the funds of the school. 
Some time before harvest, on some pleasant Sunday, the pupils make an excur- 
sion to some neighboring mountain, as Mt Voaron, Mt Saleve, or Mt. Mule, 
taking a day^s provisions with them ; and another similar excursion follows tho 
gathering in of the harvest But of all the festivals, the gayest and most joyous 
is that of the harvest-home. When the crops are all gathered and ready to 
carry in, the pupils make an inmiense bouquet ; wagons and horses are orna- 
mented with flowers and foliage, and the triumphal procession passes through all 
the fields. They sit down to a feast of rice, meat, salad of potatoes and fresh 
carrots, dry prunes, and pure wine. After dgmer, which is enlivened with 
toasts and songs appropriate to tlie occasion, the procession resumes its march, 
with flags flying, and tho day is ended with a salute of musketry and fire- works. 
In autumn comes " The feast of the Escalade," celebrated with games and contests 
of bodily strength and skill, in memory of a glorious occasion in the annals of 
the canton, and which is made the means of awakening the patriotism of the 
pupils, and of inculcating love of countrj'. At Cbristm«is. there is a solemnity 
of a different character. The pupils are gathered to a supper of legumes, 
of fruits, of coarse pastry and confections, with pure wine ; they listen to an 
account of the birth of Christ, and the evening is ended with the singing of 
hymnsL 

These festivals operate as rewards, stimulating to zeal and good conduct 
Emulation and labor are fiirther encouraged by a system at once simple, prac- 
tical and cheap. Each pupil distinguished by industry in work or in school, 
receives for that day a good mark and a premium of five centimes, (about one 
cent) Pupils allowed to remain in the school afi;er their confirmation, receive in 
return for their services, wages of from- four to six cents a day, from which they 
are expected to keep themselves in clothing. These premiums and wages are 
deposited in a fund where they bear interest, and whence they are drawn fh)m 
time to time as they are needed. This course assists in accustoming the pupils 
to the wages of practical life and to habits of economy which wUl be useful to 
them in society. 

Punishments are rare at Carra; ti^ey are inflicted at the discretion of the 
director, and consist chiefly in small fines, which are placed in the common 
flmd. This fund is increased by the gifts of charitable persons, earnings from 
field labor performed for neighboring fermers, sale of produce, &c. This fiind 
bears the expense of festivals, and the due proportion of its amount is distribu- 
ted to the pupils who leave the institution. In order to the profitable use 
of this fund, advances are sometimes made firom it to pupils of especially entei^ 
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prising character, who purchase sheep, goats, Ac., which they fatten and sell at 
a profit. By this means the common fund becomes a powerful instrument 
of instruction in practical matters. 

The accounts of the establishment are kept with order and simplidty. A 
special account is opened for the agricultural department, which shows, in spite 
of the large cost of the location, a net annual profit of firom forty to a hundred 
and twenty dollars. It is computed that each pupil costs about fifty-one dollars 
a year, or about fourteen cents a day. 

The receipts and expenditures of the establishment for the year 1843, were as 
follows : 

EXPENSES. 

Salaries and Emoluments, $291.98 

Maintenance, 355.01 

Furniture, 114.67 

Clothing, 241.60 

Farm Expenses, 672.90 

Fuel and Lights, 128.53 

Washing, 90.40 

Maintaining and repairing Buildings, 51.79 

Payment in good markSy 72.18 

School, Medical services, Sundries, 39.57 

Total, $1,958 63 

To the item of maintenance must be added the value of fium produce con- 
sumed, estimated at $843.53, wiiich makes the whole expense of maintenance 
$1,198.54. The number of days' maintenance in 1843, reached a total of 
11,833 ; and the expense of food per day, per head, was therefore a little more 
than ten cents. 

RECEIPTS. 

Labor for various persons, $186.90 

Sale of farm produce, 347.33 

Payments for board, : 468.03 

Total, $1,002 26 

The comparison of receipts and expenses, shows a deficit of about $956.00, 
which should have been made up fi'om subscriptions and private gifts. But 
these sources of revenue being uncertain, and not always equal to this deficit, it 
has often been necessary to make it up torn the capital stock of the concern, 
which has been successively reduced, until it is now, (1851,) completely ab- 
sorbed. Under these difficulties, and from the retirement or death of its original 
founders and chief benefactors, the existence of the school is seriously endan- 
gered. It is now, however, tmdergoing a process of le-organization, which it is 
to be hoped may result in its substantial reestablishment. 

The main object of the rural school at Carra, is to tram good farm workmen; 
and a chief principle of its operation is to train its pupils in such humble and 
f^imple habits, as may attach them to rural occupations. But experience shows 
that this purpose is only imperfectly attained. A certain proportion of pupils, 
at their g^raduation, take service as farm workmen, gardeners, cow keepers, &c, 
but a much more considerable number adopt occupations which take them into 

towns, such as wagon-making, cabinet-work, locksmithing, tailoring, shoe- 
making, paper-hanging, shop-keeping, factory labor, domestic and military 
service. Some devote themselves to instruction, and others seek their fortunes 
abroad. One, for instance, is a hotel-keeper in Spain, another, clerk of a steam- 
boat on the Mississippi, fto. 



REFORMATORY ESTABLISHMENT OF DUSSELTHAL ABBEY. 

Of 
PRUSSIA. 



Between Ihisseldorf and Elberfeldt, in the heart of the manufacturing dietrict 
of Prussia, stands an ancient monastery of the order of Trappists, known by the 
name of Dusselthal Abbey, — which in 1821, was purchased by Count Yon der 
Recke Vohnerstein, a nobleman by nature, as well as by hereditary descent, for 
an asylum of abandoned, vagrant, and vicious children. He had as early as 1816, 
opened a similar refuge on his own estate at Overdyck, in "Westplialia, which on 
his removal to Dusselthal Abbey, was continued as an appendage to the latter. 
The estate includes one hundred and eighty acres, and besides the Abbey build- 
ing, there are several detached tenements which serve for workshops, lodgings, 
and other purposes of the establishment For a quarter of a century, the Count 
was left to sust^ the establishment mainly by his personal contributions and 
exertions; and the spirit in which he labored, is exhibited in the following 
extracts from shuttle work entitled, ^^lUustralions of Faith." 

" In 1816 Count Von der Recke, a member of a noble Prussian family, renounced 
the pursuits and pleasures belonging to his station in life, to devote his time, his for- 
tune, and his talents, to the care and education of poor fatherless and destitute chil* 
dren, and of such grown up people as have sought his protection. His country had 
been recently devastated by war ; numbers of unhappy children, deprived of their nat- 
ural protectors, had become absolutely savage, living, when unable to gain any subsist- 
ence by begging or stealing, on wild herbs and roots. His father and lie first received 
a few of these wretched little beings into their own home ; then the father gave up a 
house for their use, and finally, by the sacrifice of his own fortune, and with the help 
of friends, he purchased an estate, which forms their present abode. Many were so 
confirmed in their wild habits, that any degree of restraint was intolerably iriisome to 
them ; they would run away and live in the woods, until compelled by hunger to return. 
Yet they were often successful in cases which would lead one to 'despair." The his- 
tory of several is given in the narrative. " One of these, Clement, was supposed to 
he about 13 years of age ; more depraved characters have been received into the asy- 
lum, but none so nearlv resembling the lower animals in appetite and manners. It 
was not known where he came from, and he could give no account of his earlier life ; 
his languaze was scarcely intelligible, and partook of the sounds of the four-footed com- 
panions of his infancy ; among nis most pleasjjrable recollections seemed to be his 
familiarity with the Westphalian swine, and his most frequent stories related to these 
favorite animals. While yet a child he had acted as swineherd to a peasant, and was 
sent to the fields to eat and sleep with the swine ; but his unfeeling master, less atten- 
tive to the miserable infant than to his bristly charge, scarcely allowed him food sufli- 
cient to sustain nature ; when hungry and faint, the poor little wretch actually sucked 
the milch sow ! and to satisfy his craving appetite browsed upon the herbage ! At his 
first reception into the institution, he would steal secretly on all fours into the garden, 
and commit ^reat devastation upon the salad beds ; nor was he induced, till after re- 
peated chastisement, to give up his unwonted luxury. The sequelof the story is encour- 
aging : — After unspeakable pains, the more amiable qualities of Clement began to 
develop ; he discovered an uncommonly kind and obliging disposition, which gained 
him the affection of his companions, and by his humble and submissive deportment he 
became notonly a favorite with his teachers, but an example toothers who had previously 
enjoyed much greater advantages. He reonited his benefactors by cheerfully employ- 
ing bis strength in the lowest services, and continued a faithful Gibeonite, a hewer of 
wood, and a drawer of water for the institution." 

Such is the specimen of their scholars ; and yet in an early report the Count and 
his friends could say, — " Come, ve dear friends of humanity, come and see what the 
compassion of God has already done for this little flock, once wild, corrupted, debased 
beyond conception, — sunk almost beneath the level of the brutes. Oh ! come and 
admire the wonderful transforming power of the gospel, which of those fierce lions' 
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cubs h«th made tame meek Iambs. Come and rfjoice. over the modesty andobedienee they 
evince; their love and attachment, not only to their teachers and benefactom, but even 
to strangers ; tee their mduatry^ activity ^ and desire to be useful ; — come listen to the har- 
monious sonss with which they praise their Creator and Redeemer, and hear from 
their tender lips their gralulations over their deliverance ! Especially come, oh ! 
come, and unite with us in prayer and thanksgiving to our Lord and Saviour, who has 
never left himself without a witness among his creatures." 

This will seem to many the language of enthusiasm ; it is so if we apply that term 
to deep and ardent faith pervading our daily life, and inspiring with a quickening spirit 
even the daily drudgery of the work he had undertaken. Ora et labora, was his watch- 
word. He had constant and harrassing difficulties in raising the necessary fuuds. In 
many instances, his own ardor kindled that of others, and unexpected supplies arrived 
at a moment of need, which he received as a gift and encouragement from his Heav- 
enly Father ; but he had frequently trying disappointments, — still greater trials arose 
from the condition of the children. 

" Great wisdom and prudence,'* continues the narrative, **as well as incessant labor 
and attention, were required in managing such children as have been described, even 
so far as to prevail on them to remain under any partial restraint, and to receive any 
instruction. Their ideas of right and wrong had to be corrected, and their sense of 
enjoyment rectified, even in the lower capacities of animal enjoyment. They had no 
distinct conceptions with regard to projierty, nor could they perceive any injustice in 
applying to their own use whatever suited their convenience, and might be easily ob* 
tained. Bodily privation, cold and hunger, were the sources of their several suffering ; 
and their highest enjoyments the luxurious indolence of basking in the sunshine, or 
before a comfortable nre, or a nauseous gluttony iudulged in to repletion. ^ "* The 
vitiated appetites of the children, till corrected, derived more gratification from glut- 
tony at one time, and almost starvation at another, than from the equable and mode- 
rate supply received at stated hours, which the rules of a well ordered household pro- 
vided. Nor was the nroperly prepared diet itself agreeable to their taste ; they rel- 
ished sour and wild fruits, raw vegetables, half-raw flesh, and a superabundance of 
bread, more than the same articles properly cooked, and fully but frugally administered. 
The discipline required was uniform, steady and strict, yet kind. To gain their affec- 
tions, without indulging their early vicious projiensities, was no easy task, but until 
this was accomplished, nothing could be done effectually for reclaiming such wayward 
vagabonds The training is threefold ; and while the object of each division is distinct, 
they are all three carried on t<igether in harmony with one another. In the industrial 
department, mechanical aptitude and such practical habits as may tend lo secure a 
livelihood are aimed at ; — in the mental department, an endeavor is made to develop 
the powers of the understanding, and impress it with religious truth ; — the moral de- 
partment is conducted so as to awaken the conscience, to inspire the love of God, and 
to open the heart for the reception of the Holy Spirit." 

"The Count considers the 220 persons collected together within the walls of Dus- 
selthal, whether as scholars, servants, or teachers, as one family ; he lives among them 
as a father, taking the roost lively interest in every thing that concerns the'r welfare, 
bodily or spiritual; — he shares their joys and sorrows pointing both to the same great 
end." 

Did space permit, it would be interesting to watch him in his family at the Christmas 
fete, — at the funeral of his little daughter, which consecrated their cemetery — ** Das 
Himmels-garten." But we must conclude this brief account of Dusselthal, and can 
not do so better than in the words of its founder, whieh so vividly exhibit the ^(tirit in 
which it is conducted. 

'* Every thin^ in Dusselthal tends, either directly or indirectly to the promoting the 
kingdom of God ; it is this that makes all my labors so pleasant. Every walk, every 
step, every employment, all are connected with the kingdon of God : and, oh ! it is 
blessed to labor for that kingdom. I desire life only for this end !" 

It is a mournful sequel to this touching record of devotion and love, that the Count's 
health and strength have been exhausted by his exertions, which have not been sup- 
ported by others as they ought. The energy and talents which should have been left 
unimpaired for the sustaining of the spiritual life of the establishment, have been 
wasted by pecuniary difficulties, and now the inhabitants of the neighboring town feel 
obliged to do what they should ungrudgingly have done before, form a regular fund for 
the support of the establishment. It is individual love and zeal which alone can rightly 
guide such institutions, but this must be suetained and encouraged by the aid of the nvmy. 



DIACONNISSEN ANSTALT. OR INSTITUTION OF PASTOR FLIEDNER. 

AT 

KAISERSWERTH, ON THE RHINE.* 



Kaisebswsbth, on the Rhine, is a town of about four hundred inhabit- 
ants, in which a manu&ctory of cotton goods, was established about the 
year 1812, the proprietors of which failed in 1822, and thus Irfl the work- 
men, who were principallj Protestants, without the means of supporting 
their pastor, — ^the Rev. Thomas Fliedner, then twenty-two years of age. 
In 1823 and 1824, he traveled through Holland and England to collect 
funds sufficient to maintain a church in his little community. He suc- 
ceeded, but this was the smallest part of the results of his journey. In 
England, he became acquainted with Mrs. Fry — and his attention having 
been thus turned to the fact, that prisons were but a school for vice, 
instead of for reformation, he formed, at Dilsseldorf^ in 1826, the first Ger- 
man society for improving prison discipline. He soon perceived how 
desolate is the situation of the woman, who, released from prison, but 
ofien without the means of subsistence is, as it were, violently forced 
back into crime. With one female criminal, with one volunteer (Mdlle. 
Gobel, a friend of Madame Fliedner,) who came, without pay, to join the 
cause, he began his work in September, 18S3, in a small summer-house 
in his garden. Between December and June of the next year, he received 
nine other penitents, of whom eight had been more than once in prison. 
A second volunteer was then found, who has since gone out as the wife 
of the missionary, Bamstein, to Borneo. 

The Infimt School was the next branch of the Institution, which was 
added in May, 1836, under a first-rate infant schoolmistress, Henrietta 
Frickenhaus, who still conducts it, and has already trained more than 
four hundred candidates for the office of infant schoolmistresses. 

In October, of the same year, induced partly by the general feeling 
of the great deficiency of good nurses, partly by regret at seeing how 
much good female power was wasted, and also by the fact that the volun- 
teers, who had come forward for the first Institution, wanted a further 
field for the education of their Acuities, pastor Fliedner established a 
hospital (with one patient, one nurse, and a cook, in the manufactory 
before spoken o( which was now vacant. The nurse, now the deaconess 
Reichardt, (sister of a missionary of that name, among the Jews in Lon- 

*Thl8 account ts drawn from a pamphlet of 32 pages, entitled ** 7%e Institution of Kaiaers- 
tterthonlkt Rhine, for the PraeticaJ Training of Deaconeaaaa. under the direction of llie Rev. 
Faaioc Plifdaer, ambraeiog the aapport and cara of a Hoapital, Infant and Induatriai Schools, 
and a Female Penitentiary." 

F 
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don,) is still in the Institution ; though too infirm for physical nursing, her 
services are found inraluahle in conducting the devotions of the male 
patients, who look up to her as a mother, and in instructing and advising 
the probationers and younger deaconesses. During the first year, the 
number of nurses thus volunteering, had increased to seven, but these 
were submitted to a probation of six months — sister Reichardt only hav- 
ing been exempted, fix>m her long experience and fiuthfulness in this 
department From fifteen to eighteen patients were now received, so that 
the number of those nursed during the first year, in the Institution, 
amounted to sixty, besides twenty-eight at their own homes. The hospital 
having been established chiefly as a school for training the deaconesses, 
all kinds of sick were received, though the proportion of recoveries thus 
afforded a less brilliant list at the close of the year. 

Behind the present hospital is a large enclosed court, with outbuildings ; 
and again, behind that, a walled garden, of about an acre, fit for the use 
of the patients. Beyond, lies a row of small houses, which pastor Flied- 
ner has hired, and in which the different branches of his Institution were 
established, as they arose. First, on the right, is the Infant School, which 
numbers about forty children, and almost as many young women, train- 
ing for infant schoolmistresses. These do not necessarily become dea- 
conesses, and most of them have chosen to remain independent — a fortu- 
nate thing for the Institution, which, with its present funds, would have 
provided with difficulty for the old age of so many. 

Next to the infant school is the Penitentiary. Here the Institution, 
which sprung, in 1838, fix>m the small beginning in the summer-house, 
was transplanted. It has now a large garden and field behind, stretching 
beyond the In&nt School, with farm yard and outbuildings. 

Thirdly, comes the Orphan Asylum, where two families, twelve in each, 
of orphans, — chiefly the daughters of clergymen, missionaries, school- 
masters, and other respectable parents, live with their respective deacon- 
esses. These take the entire care of the children committed to their 
charge, sleep with them, eat with them, and instruct them in household 
work. This Institution is meant to become a nursery ground for future 
deaconesses and teachers. 

Connected with it is the Seminary, (Normal School,) for industrial, day, 
and in&nt schoolmistresses, who here receive a practical education in 
learning to teach, (passing through the orphan asylum, the infimt school, 
the parish day school, and the children's wards in the hospital,) a theo- 
retical education from a first-rate master, and some excellent female teach- 
ers, in every branch of knowledge necessary to them, — and a religious 
education from the pastor himself, and an assistant clergyman. 

The other houses in the row are occupied by the pastor Fliedner and 
his family, by the bureau, where the accounts of the Institution are kept 
by two clerks ; and further on, nearest the river, are the parish school, 
church, and vicarage. Pastor Fliedner has now resigned the care of the 
parish, which was become impossible in addition to that of the institution. 
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In the Rhine are baths for the whole establishment, and the scrofulous 
children receive great benefit from them. Behind the row of bouses are 
about forty acres of land, which supply the institution with vegetables 
and herbs, and with pasture for eight cows and several horses. And the 
little summer-house, the starting point of the whole, still stands in the 
pastor's garden. 

We see by these details, how, with small funds, without a competition 
of architects or vast plans for a ** new and convenient** erection, using 
only the means and the buildings near at hand, a great institution can 
grow up and flourish. 

In 1854, the hospital contained 120 beds, which were generally full, 
and more than 6000 patients have been received since its commencement 

But the chief purpose of this hospital is, to serve as a training school 
for nursing sisters or deaconesses. Every one who offers herself (and 
there is no want of offers,) is taken on trial for six months, during which 
she must pay for her board, and wears no distinctive dress. If she per- 
sists in her vocation and is accepted, she undergoes a further probation, 
(like the novitiate of the Roman Catholic sisters, of from one to three 
years. She then puts on the hospital dress, and is boarded and lodged 
gratis. The male wards are served by men nurses, of whom there are 
five, who have been educated in the hospital, and are under the authority 
of the sisters. 

As no inducements are offered to these Protestant sisters, no prospect of 
pecuniary reward, or praise, or reputation, nothing in short, but the 
opportunity of working in the cause of humanity for which Christ worked 
and still works; so if this does not seem to be their ruling principle, they 
are dismissed. Alter they have been accepted and made their profession, 
they receive yearly a small sum for clothing, and nothing more ; they can 
receive no fee or reward from them they serve, but in age, or illness 
the parent institution is bound to receive and provide for them. The 
deaconess even after her solemn consecration in the church to her voca- 
tion, and her engagement to serve for a period of five years, is at liberty 
to retire frt>m the service, if her parents, or marriage, or any important 
duty claim her. 

In 1854, there were 190 sisters, eighty of whom were stationed in the 
different hospitals of Qermany ; five in London ; five in Jerusalem ; two 
in Smyrna; and the rest were still probationers and learners. Their 
success illustrates in a beautiful manner the importance of Normal or pro- 
fessional training in every department of life which involve art and method. 
The following account of a visit to the institution is abridged from a com- 
munication in Lowes* Edinburg Magazine, for 1846. 

" Kaisenwerth is the name of a small village on the east bank of the Rhine, 
about an hour from DusseldorC The village is clean and orderly^ but very an- 
cient in its houses, and still more so in Qie aspect of its church and manse. 
This circumstance the more fixes the attention of the traveler on a new street 
running at right angles to the old one. All the buildings in it are peculiar, and 
piece on bat awkwardly with the old manse, whence they spring, and which is 
occupied by the " School for Deaconesses." The Rev. Thomas PTiednor is pas- 
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tpr of this small parish, and has found full occapaiion forhisbeneyolenteneigy 
in ihe insiituiion of which he is ihe founder. 

We unwillingly made our visii of investigation on the great annivei^ary ; a 
day for school examinaiions, for inspecting the hospitals, and for setting apart, 
for the exercise of their functions, wheresoever ihev may be called, such dea- 
conesses as have salisfaciorily passed through their period of training. The 
whole place was therefore in iis best attire. Windows bright, walls newly 
colored and every here and there, where an arch or a peg to hang a wreath 
upon could be found, active and tasteful hands had transferred the garden's 
autumnal treasures of flowers to the various chambers of the dwellings. In a 
room on one side of the sii^et, the floor was covered with beds for the repose 
of visiting sch»)olralsiresses and deaconesses who had returned to enjoy the day 
with their former cTSsociates ; while, on the other, the hall with iis table of 
many covers and the savor of good f(»od fix»m the kitchen, indicated that the 
mother was on that day to entertain her children. In short, it was a ^ala day — 
the day of all the year when many acquisitions are brought to light, and for 
which many a studious preparation is made. As all were engaged in the ex- 
amination of the orphan-scnool, we had leisure, while waiting, to observe the 
characierisiic furniture ol* the manse parlor, where, according to the fashion of 
the country, the pale sand crackled under our feet. There hangs a poHrail of 
Mrs. Fleidner, the honored and most useful coadjutor of her husband. She has 
been a fitting mother of that institution, of which he is the father. Having 
given out all her strengih to it, she was in her prime translated from the land 
of labor and anxiety to the land of eternal rest. 

Near her is placed, in meet companionship, a portrait of our Mrs. Fry, whose 
experienced eye took in at once, with much delight, the utility of the whole in- 
stitution. On the same wall appears a portrait of Mr. Fleidner*s mother, a 
venerable widow of a former pastor, whose lovely Christian bearing we had 
occasion to respect and admire, having made her acquaintance in a distant city. 
She had reared a large family for the church, and suffered many hardships 
while her coimiry was the scene of French warfare, being long separated from 
her husband, uncertain of his safety, and moving from place to place with her 
young children, at times at a less for a lodgins and all necessary provision. 

Opposite to these portraits are engravings of some of the Protestant Reform- 
ers, among whom appear Luther and Calvin ; and in a comer a cupboard 
with a glass door, furnished with books for sale, chiefly such as are employed 
in the schools or report their condition. Also the noble set of Scripture prints 
which was prepared for the institution, but which is now to be foand in many 
seminaries lor the benevolent instruction of the young in Germany and Prussia. 

Presently an amiable and gentlemanly man, who apologized for his imperfect 
English, came and guided us to the school-room, in which an intelligent teacher 
was calling forth the attainments of his pupils. The audience consisted of Mr. 
Fleidner's co-presbyters, the physician, a few personal friends, the teachers 
who were that day visitors to the school where they had themselves been trained, 
and as many of the deaconesses as could be spared from their regular avo- 
cations. 

The orphans under examination are many of them the children of pastors 
and schoolmasters. They looked more vigorous and hearty than most children 
of their age do in Germany, and are receiying good, sound education, which 
will fit them to help both themselves and others in future life. 

We were led from the school-room to the dormitories, and foimd each con- 
taining six small beds, and one larger. The deaconess, who occupies the 
larger bed, is regarded as the mother of these six children, and fills that office 
as to washing, clothing, medicating, and instructing them, just as a real mother 
ought to do. Each bed has a drawer which draws out at its foot, containing all 
the little tenant's propert)', and on the opposing wall is hung a tin basin, jug, 
and tooth-brush for the use of each. The deaconess soon feels an attachment 
to the orphans spring up in her bosom, while she also feels responsibility about 
their neat and nealthy appearance, proper demeanor, and attainments of all 
kinds. 

We next saw the delinquents' shelter, and two women in charge, one an 
older, sensible, firm-looking person, whose post is probably never changed, and 
another younger, her pupil. They showed us with some satisfaction the needle- 
work (hey h^ taught to a set of lowering-browed, unpromising-looking females, 
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who, like their peers in Scotland, gratify their curiosity by side-peep^, but nerer 
look you fairly m the face. From ihe educational sysieni of Prussia, it rarely 
occurs that reading reouires to be taught to adult^^. The senior deaconess 
spoke mildly and sensibly of some intractable, two or three runaways, some re- 
conciled to friends, some restored to society, and acquitting themselves well in 
service. In short, it was a fac-simile of poor humanity, and the uncertain re- 
sul is of benevolent effort at home. These women sleep in small apartments, 
which fill one side of a long gallery — each contains a bed, a stool, and a box, 
and in the midst of them is the room for the deaconess, who is, by means of 
her open dour, enabled to observe all movements, and prevent all communica- 
tions on the subject of past transgressions. The delinquents are shut into their 
night- rooms. 

in the infant school department, we did not observe any thing diflering from 
what is to be seen in the best .schools of the same style elsewhere, unless we 
might mention an extensive frame of pigeon-holes, each numbered to indicate 
the proprieior, and occupied by pieces of bread. In this Noimal School have 
been trained teachers who are now engaged in managing the infant population 
in many parts of Prussia and Germany. 

We crossed the little street, and entered, on the opposite side, the hospital, a 
hand.sume building entirely of recent election, in a pretty extensive and neatly 
laid-out garden, w'here we observed some patients ot all ages — the children at 
play or carried in 'the arms of their tender-looking nurse — the adults resting on 
benches in the sun, for the day was cool, or moving feebly as their reduced 
strength enatded them. 

Our guide whom we here discovered to be chaplain to the hospital, led ns 
first into the apothecary's room, where we saw two sensible, energetic-looking 
women compounding medicines after the prescription of the physician. They 
are licensed by government, serving a regular lime to the acquisition of this 
important branch of knowledge, and are always on the spot to watch the effect 
of their administrations. The place is fitted up like a druggist's shop at home. 
We forgot to inquire if the counter, within whose railed-oli'quailer the chief 
apothecary stood, is rendered necessary by the shop being Irequenied by the 
villagers, which seems probable. The other deaconess was working at a mor- 
tar. From this place we passed to th^ kitchen, and saw the huge apparatus 
necessary for feeding such a family, and the extra supply required on that festal 
day, when their family was greatly increased. The plans for keeping food in 
that warm country, the cleanliness and beautiful order of the larder and lann« 
dries, indeed of every comer, was quite remarkable, and the ventilation so per- 
fect, that even when we ascended to wards occupied by persons in bed, or rest- 
ing on the long benches, who looked very ill, the atmosphere was tolerably fresh 
and agreeable. Our conductors dropped here and there a good wonl to the sick 
as we pa.ssed. In the male wards a part of the attendance seems to be done by 
men, but each has its quota of deaconesses who have their own charge and re- 
sponsibility In one chamber we found five women who had joined the estab- 
lishment a few days before, who were engaged in learning the useful art of 
cutting out clothing, under two instructors. 1 here was sorreihing toiiching in 
the ward of sirk children, where we .saw many eyes beaming tenderness, and 
many hearts exercising all the maternal instincts, albeit not mothers. Some 
who'were very sick formed for the time the sole charge of one denconess, while 
three or four might be intrusted to the care of ar other. In addition to minute 
watchfulness over the body, there is, as they can bear it, an endet^vor to occupy 
the memory with suitable hymns and passages of Scripture, and loenpajre their 
minds on subjects that lead them to glorify God by honoring and loviiig Him in 
the days of their youth. The chaplain was acquainted with each liace, and its 
owner's little history, and tried to draw out a little repetition of their small store 
of Scripture learning. One could not but remark the useful discipline which 
snch employment must be for the young women who are ci grjjed in it, or fail 
to observe the loving patience with which one or two met the feverish frac- 
tioasness of their nurslings. 

The office of these • sisters ol charity,' w^hich elevates them above the common 
6ick nurse, and engages them in concerns that touch on eternity, is that of read- 
ing the Scriptures to the sick and s^ed, and dropping a word of consolation 
into the languid ear, while they minister to the oodily wants. This they are 
authorized and expected to do, so that, instead of doing It by stealth, as a pious 
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sick nnrse may do in oar hospitals; or, instead of railing on the poor sufferer 
who cries out in concern for nis soul's health, as an impious one has sometimes 
been known to do they breathe balm while they turn the pillow, and speak of 
the way of reconcMliniion while they endeavor to lull pam. They are by the 
bed in the midnij^lit hour, and can seize the moment of coolness and clearness 
to speak to the atflicted— a moment which neither chaplain, nor medical man, 
nor friendly visitor, maybe so happy as to hit upon; and, while they are forbid- 
den to be preachers their living actions, their Cnristian bearing, and their laiih- 
fiil advices, are calculated to drop like balm on the wounded spirit, and have, in 
many cases, accomplished good which we may justly call incalculable, for its 
consequences are eternal. 

Aficr examining the excellent arrangement of the sick wards, we found our- 
selves in the chapel. It is placed at the lower extremity of the long range ul" 
buildings, and so crosses the end of four wards, two on the first, and two on the 
second story, the door of entrance to the chapel being placed in the center. 
Each ward has a folding-door of glass in the side of the place of worship, by 
opening which the Word of God can sound along even to the remoter beds. 
On coiiimunion occasions, the pastor is accustomed to convey the elements into 
these wards, so that many a fainting stiul is thus refreshed, which, in any other 
circumstances, would be denied the privileges of the house of God. There are, 
on one .side of the chapel, seats where the feeble can recline, and some with 
muslin curtain-^, behind which the unhappy or unsightly can find .shelter. In 
this small, but sacred, place of worship, at three o'clock on that afternoon, 
October 5th, were the deaconesses, who.se term of training was satisfactorily 
come to a clo>e, questioned before the congregation with respect to their wil- 
lingness to devote themselves to the work of mercy for the next five vears, and 
having assented to the engagement proposed to them, they were solemnly set 
apart by prayer. They are now prepared to go to whatever city or country, to 
whatever hospital, or Normal Institution, or private family they may be called, 
the taste and capacity of the individual of course being consulted ; for it must 
be carefully explained that there is nothing like a monastic vow of 'obedience 
to the church' in this affair, and that the engagement is formed subject to being 
set aside by the claims of nearer domestic duties, if such should arise. Some 
deaconesses have been called away tp assist their own families, some have 
been lost to the Institution by entering on the conjugal relation. In truth, un- 
fortunately for their vocation, they are rather too popular, as making excellent 
wives. But while one regards this circumstance with regret as respects the 
scheme, it is delightful to contemplate the sister of charily transformed into the 
rearer of her own children in the learof the Lord. 

In conversing with Mr. Fleidner, before taking leave, on the utility of form- 
ing such an institution in Scotland, he suggested, as a fundamental and absolute 
necessity, that it be ascertained that all who are admitted to the school are per* 
sons renewei in the spirit of their minds, and willing, imder the guidance or the 
Holy Spirit, to devote themselves in humility and love to the service of their 
fellow-creatures for Christ's sake. 

The two Prussian provinces of the Rhineland and Westphalia are united for 
its support, audit is underthe superintendence of the Protestant Provincial Sy- 
nod. Above one hundred deaconesses are now at work in different parts of 
German V. Sixty are occupied in seventeen hospitals and orphan-houses at 
Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, Worms, CoU»gne, Elberfeld, &c. Several arc en- 
gaged f)r large congregations which have no hospital, and about twenty are 
sent out at the request of private families to nurse their sick members, &c. 
Five are now at work in the German hospital at Dalston, near London: one 
of them is matron of the establishment. It can readily be apprehended how 
uniformity of lang^iagc, ideas, methods of preparing food, &c., will render these 
acceptable niirses to their sick countr^'men. 

In this country we lack a little of the German simplicity, and are so nice 
about distinctions of rank, and what belongs to our supposed station in society, 
that it may excite strong displeasure if we say that there are many single wo- 
men in Scotland, of the excellent of the earth, who are not so uselul in the 
church as they might be ; that the reason of this is their want of proper guid- 
ance in selecting their work, and of support in its prosecution, and that the 
deaconess' status in society, and the style of character and bearing expected from 
ber, is exactly what is wanted to confer the necessary energy and steadiness. 
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At Kaiserswerih, there are scholars not odI v of the middle classes, but several 
of the higher ranks of life. The king of Pru:«.sia, having taken a lively view of 
the utility of the Institution, is row forming a large model hof^pital at Berlin— 
a baroness, trained under Mr. Fleidner isits destined matron ; and twelve well- 
trained deaconesses are without delay to be called into active employment there. 

The principle on which the deaconess is required to act is that of willingness 
to be a iervaui of Christ alone; to devote herself to the service, without the 
worldly stimulus of pecuniary emolument, and without over solicitude about 
worldly comforts j to do the work of charity and self-denial, out of gratitude to 
her Savior. 

Her wants are all supplied by the Institution, respectably, but without super- 
fluitv; while the salary paid annually for her services by the family, parish, or 
hospital, by which she is employed, is paid to Kais.erswerih. From the fund 
thus accumulated, the supplies of the deaconesses are derived, and those of them 
who have suffered in health, in consequence of their services, are by it entirely 
sustained. 

The deaconess, with her healthful, beaming, loving countenance, distin- 
guished from her neighbors only by her daik print gown, a white habit-shirt, 
and cap, (a bit of head-gear thai one often misses painfully, even on grey- 
headed German matrons,) looks all animation, attention, and lively collected- 
ness of spirit. 

There is at Kaiserswerth the simplicity of real life in this working-day- 
world, as exhibited by persons whose actions are under the influence of grate- 
ful love to their Lord and Redeemer, and to their fellow-pilgrims." 

Among the number of English women who have gone through a regu- 
lar training at Kaiserswerth, is Miss Florence Nightingale, who thus 
acquired that practical tact and knowledge which ^fnade her services so 
efficient in the military hospitals of the Crimea. 

At the Scotch Crimean banquet at Edinburg, Sir John McNeill, who 
was one of the Government Commissioners sent to the seat of war to 
inspect the condition of the army, thus spoke of the services of Miss 
Nightingale : — 

Though I am unable to tell you who was responsible for leaving the siok in that 
i^retehed condition, I am able to tell you who rescued them from it — l^^orence 
Nightingale. [Prolonged applause.] Except the aid received from the Times 
fund, she provided, at her own expense, linen for the numerous patients, which 
could not have cost less than £2,000 or £3,000. [Applause.] She found the 
hospitals unprovided with any establishment fur washing the linen, and with the 
aid of the ladies and the nurses, made arrangements for tbut purpose, some of the 
ladies taking an active share in that meuiat labor. She found the hospitals with- 
out any trained couks, and she established a private kitchen, in which f(K)d fitted 
for those who were most reduced was prepared, and I have no doubt contributed 
tu save the life of many a brave man. [Cheers.] 

Fort-soeing that the aeoomniodation would be insnfiioicnt. she urged the repair 
of a large wing of the Barrack hospital, which was so dilapidated as to be nnin- 
habit'ible, and the repairs were commenced ; but the workmen soon struck 
because they were unpaid, and the officer who had charge of the work could not 
procure the requisite funds. She advanced them from her own means, and. curi- 
ously enough, the very day on which those repairs were completed, a number of 
s'ck and wounded sufficient to fill that wing, and for whom there was no other 
nceommodation, arrived from the Crimea, and were placed there. [Cheers.] But 
the wards were as empty as bams, and the hospital authorities declined to provide 
the requisite furniture. She purchased it at her own cost, and furnished the 
wards, but the amount has since been repaid. I mention these things, and I 
might tell yon of many more, because many of you may not know or may not 
remember them, and very few, I am sure, have ever heard or will ever bear of 
them from her. 

But it is needless to dwell further upon services of the sick and wounded which 
are known to the whole world ; which have redounded to the hmior of the nation ; 
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which have made her name dear to the army and the ooantry, and which secure 
to her a place in the histoiy of our times as the worthy leader of one of the most 
remarkable movements which this war, in many respects memorable, has pro- 
daced. I can not, however, refrain from staUng one or two facts creditable to the 
soldiers of the British army, which ought to Im known. Miss Nightingale had, 
of course, occasion to be in the hospital wards at all hours, and she informed roe 
that she never heard even an oath from a soldier. [Applause.] And, lest yon 
should imagine this propriety of behavior proceeded from deference and respect 
to her personally, I will read a very short extract from a letter written by a lady 
who was in another hospital. She says : " In bearing testimony, as I do most 
gratefully, to the extreme delicacy and respect with which I was in every instance 
treated by our soldiers, I am but echoing the sentiments of every lady who has 
been in the Eastern hospitals." 

In answer to my inquiry whether she had observed on the part of the soldiers 
much reluctance to leave the hospital and return to their duty in the Crimea, 
Miss Nightingale replied that she did not remember having been asked to write 
one letter for any soldier with a view to prolong his stay in the hospital, but she 
believed she had written five or six hundred for men who wished to inform their 
officers that they considered themselves fit for duty. Such is the character which 
the soldiers of the artny of the East have established for themselves in action, in 
camp during the worst times, and in hospital. I am confident that they will not 
throw away at home the high reputation they acquired in foreign service. [Ap- 
plause.] Every one knows the public services of Florence Nightingale, but those 
only who have had the honor of meeting her can know the refinement and truly 
feminine delicacy of her mind and manners, or the unconsciousness of having 
done any thing great or remarkable that pervades her whole- deportment and con- 
versation. 

Far from dwelling upon the past, or taking any pride in the applause which has 
followed her unsought, the whole energies of her powerful, highly cultivated, and 
essentially practical intellect are already directed toward further and more per- 
manent plans of usefulness. Truly pious and thoroughly Protestant in her senti- 
ments, her attachment to the Church of England is free from any tincture of sect- 
arian bitterness. [Cheers.] She has not so read her Bible as to believe that it 
inculcates ill-will toward any class of God^s creatures. Ready to extend her as- 
sistance to the sick and wounded of all persuasions without distinction, she has 
freely availed herself of the assistance of all. 

Holding fast her own principles with a firm composure of a strong mind and a 
settled conviction, she avoids alike the extremes of High Church and Low Church, 
and hears without resentment the extravagant and contradictory absurdities that 
are circulated in regard to her opinions. She appears to be too intent upon doing 
the good which it may be permitted her to do in the walk she has chosen, to care 
for either the evil or the good that i^spoken of her— otherwise than that it may 
affect her usefulness. It is not from us, and it is not here, that she seeks praise 
or reward. But I should be acting little in accordance with her practice, if, in 
speaking of the services rendered to the sick and wounded, I omitted to direct 
your attention to the obligations which she and all of us owe to the ladies who 
shared her pious labors ; and I may be permitted, without disparagement to 
others, to remind you that some of the most prominent were our own country- 
women. 

Miss Shaw Stewart had charge of the nurses in the general hospital at Bala- 
klava ; Mrs. Mackenzie, and after her Miss Erskine, in the naval hospital at The- 
rapia — the first a member of a leading family among our untitled aristocracy ; 
the second, daughter of one of the foremost men of our generation, the late Dr. 
Chalmers, [loud cheers ;] the third, daughter of the accomplished historian of 
the Mahomedan conquest of India, and granddaughter of the late Sir James 
Mackintosh. And there were other Scottish ladies in less prominent positions. 
Our country, therefore, was worthily represented in the hospitals of ibe East. 
[Cheers.] Let us hope that the moral and material improvements, the higher 
standard of feeling and of comfort which the wise benevolence and patriotism of 
Miss Nightingale and the ladies who aided her efforts have introduced into our 
military hospitals, will not be permitted to pass away with the occasion that gave 
rise to them. 
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Thb Buccess of Pastor Fliedner's " Diaconissen Anstaltf'^ at Kaisers- 
werth, has led to the establishment of fifteen similar institutioos for 
training of Protestant nurses and teachers, on the continent ; and in 
England, the popular acknowledgment for the services of Miss Night- 
ingale and her associates, is to be expended in founding a hospital 
which is to become a Training Institution for similar purposes. In 
furtherance of the general object of widening the sphere of woman's 
benevolent activity, Mrs. Jameson has published two lectures, deliv- 
ered by her privately in London, the first entitled, " Sisters of Charity, 
Catholic and Protestant, Abroad and At Home^^ on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, and the other, *^ Communion in Labor, or the Social 
Employment of Wamen,^* on the 28th of June, 1856. These lectures 
are valuable contributions to the educational literature of the English 
language, and, in the absence of any American edition, we give copi- 
ous extracts. 

SOCIAL POSITION AND EMPLOYMENT OP WOMEN. 

TiiraiB are many different theories concerning the moral purposes of this world 
in which we dwell, considered, I mean, in reference to us, its human inhab- 
itants ; for some regard it merely as a state of transition between two conditions 
of existence, a past and a future ; others as being worthless in itself, except as 
a probation or preparation for a better and a higher life ; while others, absorbed 
or saddened by the monstrous evils and sorrows around them, have really come 
to regard it as a place of punishment or penance for sins committed in a former 
state of existence. Bat I think that the best definition — the best, at leaat, fdt 
our present purpose — is that of Shakspeare : he calls it, with his usual felicity 
of expression, '* this working^day world ; " and it is truly this ; it is a place in 
which work is to be done — work which mxut be done — work which it is good 
to do ; — a place in which labor of one kind or another is at once the condition 
of existence, and the condition of happiness. 

Well, then, in this working-day world of ours we must all work. The only 
question is, what shall we do 7 To few is it granted to choose their work. In- 
deed, all work worth the doing seems to leave us no choice. We are called to it. 
Sometimes the Yoioe so calling is from within, sometimes from without ; but in 
any case it is what we term expressively our vocation, and in either case the 
harmony and happiness of life in man or woman consists in finding in our Toca- 
tlon the employment of our highest &culties, and of as many of them as can be 
brought into action. 

And work is of various kinds ; there are works of necessity, and works of 
mercy ; — head work, hand work ; — man's work, woman's work; — and, upon 
the distribution of this work in accordance with the divine law, and what Milton 
calls the faultless proprieties of nature, depends the well-being of the whole 
community, not less than that of each individual. 

Domestic life, the acknowledged foundation of aU social life, has settled by a 
natural law the work of the man, and the work of the woman. The man gov- 
ems, sustains, and defends the fiimily ; the woman cherishes, regulates, and 
purifies it ; but, though distinct, the relative work is inseparable, — some- 
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times exchanged, sometimeB ahftred ; m that, from the bqpiuiiiig,ire havej efren 
in the primiti?e honaehold, not the divuioftf but the communion of labor. 

If domestic life be then the ibundation and the bond of all social oommnnities, 
does it not seem clear that there most exist between man and woman, even finom 
the beginning, the commonion of love, and the communion of labor 7 By the 
first I understand all the benevolent affections and their results, and all the 
binding charities of life, extended from the home into the more ample social 
relations ; and in the latter I comprehend all the active duties, all intellectual 
exercise of the faculties, also extended from the central home into the larger social 
circle. When from the cross those memorable words were uttered by our Lord, 
*• Behold thy Mother ! Behold thy Son ! " do you think they were addressed only 
to the two desolate mourners who then and there wept at his feet? No — th^ 
were spoken, like all his words, to the wide univcfne, to all humanity, to all time ! 

I rest, therefore, all I have to say hereafter upon what I conceive to be a great 
vital truth, — an unchangeable, indisputable, natural law. And it is this : that 
men and women are, by nature, mutually dependent, mutually helpful ; that 
this communion exists not merely in one or two relations, which custom may 
define and authorize, and to which opinion may restrict them in this or that 
class, in this or that position ; but must extend to every possible relation in 
existence in which the two sexes can be socially approximated. Thus, for in- 
stance, a man, in the first place, merely sustains and defends his home ; then 
he works to sustain and defend the community or the nation he belongs to : and 
so of woman. She begins by being the nurse, the teacher, the oherisher of her 
home through her greater tenderness and purer moral sentiments ; then she 
uses these qualities and sympathies on a larger scale, to cherish and purify 
society. But still the man and the woman must continue to share the work ; 
there must be the communion of labor in the large human fiimQy just as there 
ires within the narrower precincts of home. 

The great mistake seems to have been that in all our legislation it is taken for 
granted that the woman is always protected, always under tutelage, always 
within the precincts of a home ; finding there her work, her interests, her 
duties, and her happiness ; but is this true? We know that it is altogether 
fiilse. There are thousands and thousands of women who have no protection, 
no guide, no help, no home ; — who are absolutely driven by circumstance and 
necessity, if not by impulse and inclination, to carry out into the larger com- 
munity the 83rmpatbies, the domestic instincts, the active administrative capabil- 
ities, with whinh God has endowed them ; but these instincts, sympathies, capa- 
bilities, require, first, to be properly developed, then properly trained, and then 
directed into large and useful channels, according to the individual tendencies. 
• As to the want, what I insist on particularly is, that the means do not exist 
for the training of those powers ; that the sphere of duties which ^ould occupy 
them is not acknowledged ; and I must express my deep conviction that society 
is sufiering in its depths through this great mistake, and this great want. 

We require in our country the recognition,^- the public recognition, — by law 
as well as by opinion, of the woman's privilege to share in the communion of 
labor at her own free choice, and the foundation of institutions which shall train 
her to do her work well. 

Mrs. JamesoD proceeds to illustrate her position by certain facts 
drawn ^om her obseryation and study of the administration of varioufl 
public institutions at home and abroad. 
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HOSPITAU. 

What 18 ih» parpofie of a great hospital 7 Ask a phy^cian or a surgeon, leal- 
ons in his profession : he will probablj answer that a great hospital is a great 
medical school, in which the art of healing is scientifically and experimentally 
taught ; where the human sufferers who crowd those long vistas of beds are not 
men and women, but " cases *' to be studied : and so under one aspect it ought 
to be, and must be. A great, well-ordered medical school is absolutely neces- 
sary ; and to be able to regard the various aspects of disease with calm discrim- 
ination, the too sensitive human sympathies must be set aside. Therefore much 
need is there here of all the masculine firmness of nerve and strength of 
understanding. But surely a great hospital has another purpose, that for 
which it was originally founded and endowed, namely, as a refuge and solace 
for disease and suffering. Here are congregated in terrible reality all the ills 
enumerated in Milton's visionary lazar-house : 

» AH maladies 
Of gluutl7 tiMwm or racking torture, qnalnif 
or heartsick agony, wide-waating peaUlence '* — 

I spare you the rest of the horrible catalogue. He goes on : 

** Dire was the tossing, deep the groans ; despair 
Tended the sick, busiest ftam couch to coach.** 

Bat why must despair tend the sick T We can imagine a fi&r dilEerent influ- 
ence " bosiest from couch to oouch " ! 

There is a passage in Tennyson's poems, written long before the days of 
Florence Nightingale, which proves that poets have been rightly called prophets, 
and see " the thing that shall be as the thing that is." I will repeat the pas- 
sage. He is deeoribing the wounded warriors nursed and tended by the learned 
ladies: 

** A kindlier inflnence reigned, and everywhere 

Low voices with the mintotering hand 

Hung round the iick. The maidens came, they talked, 

They sung, they read, tni she, not fair, began 

To gather light, and she that was, became 

Her fbrmer beanty treble *, to and fro, 

like creatures native unto gracious act. 

And in their own clear element they moved." 

This you will say is the poetical aspect of the scene : wa:s it not poetical, too, 
when the poor soldier said that the very shadow of Florence Nightingale pass- 
ing over his bed seemed to do him good? 

Paula, a noble Roman lady, a lineal descendant of the Sciplos and the Grac- 
chi, is mentioned among the first Christian women remarkable for their active 
benevolence. In the year 8d5 she quitted Rome, then still a Pagan city ; with 
the remains of a large fortune, which had been expended in aiding and instruct- 
ing a wretched and demoralized people, and, accompanied by her daughter, she 
Mdled for Palestine, and took up her residence in Bethlehem of Judea. There, 
as tiie story xelates, she assembled round her a community of women " as well 
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of noble estate as of middle and low lineage." They took no towb, they made 
no profession, but spent their days in prayer and good works, having especially 
a well-ordered hospital for the sick. 

In the old English translation of her life there is a picture of this charitable 
lady which I cannot refrain from quoting : " She was marreUous debonair, and 
piteous to them that were sick, and comforted them, and serred them right 
humbly ; and gave them largely to eat such as they asked ; but to herself she 
was hard in her sickness and scarce, for she refused to eat flesh how well she 
gave it to others, and also to drink wine. She was oft by them that were sick, 
and she laid the pillows aright and in point ; and she rubbed thdr feet, and 
boiled water to wash them ; and it seemed to her that the less she did to the sick 
in service, so much the less service did she to Qod, and deserved the lees meicy ; 
therefore she was to them piteous and nothing to herself" 

It is in the seventh century that we find these communities of charitable 
women first mentioned under a particular appellation. We read in history that 
when Landry, Bishop of Paris, about the year 650, founded an hospital, sinoe 
known as the Hotel-Dieu, as a general retUge for disease and misery, he placed 
it under the direction of the Hotpitalilret, or nursing-sisters of that time, — 
women whose services are understood to have been voluntary, and undertaken 
from motives of piety. Innocent IV., who would not allow of any outlying re- 
ligious societies, collected and united these hospital-sisters under the rule of the 
Augustine Order, making them amenable to the government and discipline of the 
church. The novitiate or training of a Saur Hospitaliire was of twelve years' 
duration, after which she was allowed to make her profession. At that time, 
and even earlier, we find many hospitals expressly founded for the reception of 
the sick pilgrims and wounded soldiers returning from the East, and bringing 
with them strange and hitherto unknown forms of disease and suffering. Some 
of the largest hospitals in France and the Netherlands originated in this pulv 
pose, and were all served by the Hospitalieres ; and to this day the Hotel IHen, 
with its one thousand beds, the hospital of St Louis, with its seven hundred 
beds, and that of La Pitiiy with its six hundred beds, are served by the same 
sisterhood, under whose care they were originally placed centuries ago. 

For about five hundred years the institution of the Damet or StBurs Botpiia- 
liirei remained the only one of its kind. During this period it had g^reatly in- 
creased its numbers, and extended all through western Christendom ; still it 
did not suffice for the wants of the age ; and the thirteenth century, fruitful in all 
those results which a combination of wide-spread suffering and religious ferment 
naturally produces, saw the rise of another community of compassionate women 
destined to exercise a far wider influence. These were the Saurt Orises, or 
Grey Sisters, so called at first, from the original color of their dress. Thear 
origin was this : The Franciscans (and other regular orders) admitted into their 
community a third or secular class, who did not seclude themselves in cloisters, 
who took no vows of celibacy, but were simply bound to submit to certain rules 
and regulations, and united together in works of charity, devoting themselves 
to visiting the sick in the hospitals, or at their own homes, and doing good 
wherever and whenever called upon. Women of all classes were enrolled in this 
sisterhood. Queens, princesses, ladies of rank, wives of burghers, as well as 
poor widows and maidens. The higher class and the married women oooaaion- 
ally served ; the widows and unmarried devoted themselves almost entirely to 
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the duties of nuniiig the siok in the hoepitals. Gradually it beeame a vocation 
apart, and a novitiate or training of ftom one to three years was required to fit 
them Ibr their proftssion. 

The origin of the Beguines, so well known in Flanders, is uncertain ; but they 
seem to have existed as hospital sisters in the seventh century, and to have been 
settled in oommunities at Liege and elsewhere in 1773. They wear a particular 
dresB (the black gown, and white hood), but take no tows, and may leave the 
community at any time, — a thing which rarely happens. 

No one who has trayelled in Flanders, visited Ghent, Bruges, Brussels, or 
indeed any of the Netherlandish towns, will forget the singular appearance of 
these, sometimes young and handsome, but always staid, respectable-looking 
woi^en, walking about, protected by the uniTersal rererence of the people, and 
busied in th«r compassionate yooation. In their few moments of leisure the 
Beguines are allowed to make lace and cultivate flowers, and they act under a 
strict self-constituted government, maintained by strict traditional forms. All 
the hospitals in Flanders are served by these Beguines. They have besides, 
attached to their houses* hospitals of their own, with a medical staff of physi- 
cians and suT^geons, under whose direction, in all cases of difficulty, the sisters 
administer relief ; and, of the humility, skill, and tenderness, with which they 
do administer it, I have never heard but one opinion ; * nor did I ever meet with 
any one who had travelled in those countries who did not wish that some system 
of the kind could be transferred to England. 

In the fifteenth century (about 1443), when Flanders was under the dominion 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, a few of the BeguiDes were summoned tram Bruges 
to Beaune to take charge of the great hospital founded there by Rollin, the 
C]!hanceUor of Philip the Good. They were soon joined by others firom the neigh- 
boring districts, and this community of nurses obtained the name Saurt de Ste, 
Marthe^ Sisters of St. Martha. It is worth notice that Martha, who la repre- 
sented in Scripture as troubled about household cares, while her sister Mary 
** sat at the feet of Jesus, and heard his words,*' was early chosen as the pat- 
roness of those who, instead of devoting themselves to a cloistered life of prayer 
and contemplation, were bound by a religious obligation to active secular duties. 
The hospital of Beaune, one of the most extensive and best managed in France, 
is still served by these sisters. Many hospitals in the South of France, and 
three at Paris, are served by the same community. 

In Germany, the Sisters of Charity are styled " Sisters of St. Elizabeth," in 
honor of that benevolent enthusiast, Elisabeth of Hungary, whose pathetic story 
and beautiful legend has been rendered femiliar to us by Mr. Kingsley's drama. 
When Joseph II. suppressed the nunneries throughout Austria and Flanders, 
the Elizabethan Sisters, as well as the Beguines, were excepted by an especial 

* Howard menttons them with due praise, as serving in their hoapital at Bruges : " There are 
tweotj of them ; they look very healthy ; they rise at four, and are oonstantly employed about 
their Dumeroos patients." " They prepare as well as administer the medicines. The DirectrMS 
of the Pharmacy last year celebrated her Jubilee or fiftieth year of her residence in the hoe- 
pital." (P. 149.) / 

A recent traveller mentions their hospital of St. John at Bruges as one of the best conducted 
he had ever met with : " Its attendants, in their religious costume, and with their nuns* head- 
dresses, moving about with a quiet tenderness and solicitude, worthy their name as * Slaters of 
Charity ;> and the lofty wards, with the white linen of the beds, present in every particular an 
example of the most accurate neatness and cleanliness.'* 
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decree, *< because of the uaefolness of their Yooation." At Vieniia, » few yean 
ago, I had the opportunity, through the kindoeeB of a distinguiehed phynoian» 
of Tisiting one of the hon^es of these Elizabethan Sisters. There was an hospital 
attached to it of fifty beds, which had recdved about four hundred and fifty 
patients during the year. Nothing could exceed the propriety, order, and deaa- 
lineas, of the whole establishment. On the ground-floor was an extensile " Phar- 
macie," a sort of Apothecaries' Hall ; part of this was diTided off by a long 
table or counter, and surrounded by shelves filled with drugs, much like an 
apothecary's shop ; behind the counter two Sisters, with their decTes tucked 
up, were busy weighing and compounding medicines, with such a delicacy, 
neatness, and exactitude, as women use in these matters. On the outside oi this 
counter, seated on benches, or standing, were a numbw of sick and infirm, yale, 
dirty, ragged patients ; and among them moved two other ^ters, speaking to 
each indiyidually in a low, gentle Yoioe, and with a quiet authority of manner, 
that in itself had something tranquilliiing. A physician and surgeon, appointed 
by the government, visited this hospital, and were resorted to in cases of diffi- 
culty, or where operations were necessary. Here was another instance in which 
men and women worked together harmoniously and efficiently. Howard, in 
describing the principal hospital at Lyons, which he praises for its exoellent and 
kindly management, as being *' so dean and so quiet, '^ tells us that at that time 
(1776), he found it attended by nine physicians and surgeons, and man^^ by 
twelve Sisters of Charity. ** There were Sisters who made up, as wdl as admiii- 
' istered, all the medicines prescribed ; for which purpose there was a laboratory 
and apothecary's shop, the neatest and most degantly fitted up that can be coin 
cdved." ♦ 

It can easily be imagined that institutions like these, composed of such various 
Ingredients, spread over such various countries, and over several centuries of 
time, should have been subject to the influences of time ; though from, a deep- 
seated principle of vitality and necessity they seem to have escaped its vidssi- 
tndes, for they did not change in character or purpose, &r less perish. That in 
ages of superstition they should have been superstitious, that in ages of igno- 
rance they should have been ignorant, — debased in evil selfish times, by some 
alloy of selfishness and cupidity, — in all this there is nothing to surprise us ; 
but one thing does seem remarkable. While the men who professed the healing 
art were generally astrologers and alchymists, dealing in charms and nativitisB, 

— lost in dreams of the Elixir VitsB and the Philoeopher's Stone, and in such 
mummeries and quackeries as made them Ihvorite subjects for comedy and satire, 

— these simple Sisters, in their hospitals, were accumulating a vast ftind of 
'practical and traditional knowledge in the treatment of disease, and the usee 

of various remedies ; — knowledge which was turned to account and condensed 
into rational theory and sound method, when in the sixteenth century Surgery 
and Medicine first rose to the rank of experimental sciences, and were studied 
as such. The poor Hospitalieres knew nothing of Oalen and Hippocrates, but 
they could observe, if they could not describe, and prescribe, if they could not 
demonstrate. Still, in the course of time great abuses had certainly crept into 
these religious societies, — not so bad or so flagrant, perhaps, as those which 

" Howard alio mentions th« hooplteU betooglng to the order ofv Charity, in all oonntrlet, as 
the beet regulated, the cleanest, the most tenderly served and managed, of all he had met with. 
(In 1776.) 
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dtfgnoed within a reoent period manj of our own inoorpoimted oharities, — bat 
bad enough* and i^tiating, if not destroying their power to do good. The fiinds 
were eometimes misappropriated, the novioes ill-trained for their work, the sape- 
riors careless, the sisters mutinous, the treatment of the sick remained rude and 
empirical Women of sense and feeling, who wished to enrol themselTes in 
these communities, were shocked and discouraged bj such a state of things. A 
re&rm became absolutely necessary. 

This was brought about, and very eflectually. about the middle of the scYen- 
teenth century. 

Louise de Marillao — better known as Madame Legras, when left a widow in 
the prime of life, could find, like Angela da Brescia, no better refuge from sor- 
roi| than in actiye duties, undertaken '* for the love of Gkid.*' She desired to 
join the Hospitalieres, and was met at the outset by difficulties, and eyen hor- 
rors, which would have extinguished a leas ardent vocation, a less determined 
will. She set herself to remedy the evils, instead of shrinking from them. She 
was assisted and encouraged in her good work by a man endued with great abil- 
ity and piety, enthusiasm equal, and moral influence even superior, to her own. 
This was the &mous Vincent de Paul, who had been occupied for years with a 
scheme to reform thoroughly the poisons and the hospitals of France. In 
Madame Lq^ras he found a most efficient coadjutor. With her charitable im- 
pulses and religious enthusiasm, she united qualities not always, not often, 
found in union with them : a calm and patient temperament, and that admin- 
istrative focnlty, indispensable in those who are called to such privileged work. 
She was particularly distinguished by a power of selecting and preparing the 
instruments, and combining the means, through which she was to carry out 
her admirable purpose. With Vincent de Paul and Madame Legras was asso- 
oiated another person, Madame Goussaut, who besieged the Archbishop of Paris 
till what was refused to reason was granted to importunity, and they were per- 
mitted to introduce various improvements into the administration of the hospi^ 
tals. Vincent de Paul and Louise Legras succeeded at last in constituting, not 
on a new, but on a renovated basis, the orderjof Hospitalieres, since Imown as 
the Sisterhood of Charity. A lower class of sisters were trained to act under 
the direction of the more intelligent 'and educated women. Within twenty 
years this new community had two hundred houses and hospitals ; in a fow 
years more it had spread over all Europe. Madame Legras died in 1660. 
Already before her death the women prepared and trained under her instruc- 
tions, and under the direction of Vincent de Paul (and here we have another 
instance of the successful communion of labor), had proved their effioieocy on 
some extraordinary occasions. In the campaigns of 1652 and 1658 they were 
sent to the field of battle, in groups df two and four together, to assist the 
wounded. They were invited into the besieged towns to taker charge of the mil- 
itary hospitals. They were particularly conspicuous at the siege of Dankirk, 
and in the military hospitals established by Anne of Austria at Fontainebleau. 
When the plague broke out in Poland in 1672, they were sent to direct the hos- 
pitals at Warsaw, and to take charge of the orphans, and were thus introduced 
into Eastern Europe ; and, stranger than all, they were even sent to the prison- 
infirmaries where the branded fotfaU and condemned felons lay cursing and 
writhing in their fetters. This was a mission for Sisters of Charity which may 
startle the refined, or confined, notions of Englishwomen in the nineteenth cen- 
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tarj. It 18 not, I believe, generally known in this oonntry that the same exper- 
iment has been lately tried, and with succefls, in the prisons of Piedmont, where 
the Sisters were first employed to nurse the wretched criminals perishing with 
disease and despair ; afterwards, and daring conTalesoence. to read to them, to 
teach them to read and to knit, and in some cases to sing. The hardest of these 
wretches had probably some remembrance of a mother's Toioe and look thus 
recalled, or he could at least feel gratitude for sympathy from a purer, higher 
nature. As an element of reformation, I might almost say of regeneration, this 
use of the feminine influence has been found efficient where all other means had 
failed. 

At the commencement of the French ReYolntion the Sisterhood of Charity 
had four hundred and twenty-six houses in France, and many more in other 
countries ; the whole number of women then actively employed was about six 
thousand. During the Reign of Terror, the superior (Mdlle. Duleau), who had 
become a Sister of Charity at the age of nineteen, and was now sixty, endeav- 
ored to keep the society together, although suppressed by the government ; and, 
in the midst of the horrors of that time — when so many nuns and ecclesiastics 
perished miserably — it appears that the feeling of the people protected these 
women, and I do not learn that any of them suffered public or personal outrage. 
As soon as the Consular government was established, the indispensable Sister- 
hood was recalled by a decree of the Minister of the Interior. 

I cannot resist giving you a few passages from the preamble to this edict, — 
certainly very striking and significant, — as I find it quoted in a little book on 
** Hospitals and Sisterhoods ** now before me. It begins thus : 

*' Seeing that the services rendered to the sick can only be properly adminis- 
tered by those whose vocation it is, and who do it in the spirit of love ; — 

** Seeing, further, that, among the hospitals of the Republic, those are in all 
ways best served wherein the female attendants have adhered to the noble ex- 
ample of their predecessors, whose only object was to practise a boundless love 
and charity ; — 

** Seeing that the members still existing of this society are now growing old, 
so that there is reason to fbar that an order which is a glory to the country may 
shortly become extinct ; — 

** It is decreed that the Citoyenne Duleau, formerly Superior of the Sisters of 
Charity, is authorized to educate girls for the care of the hospitals," &c. 

Previous to the Revolution, the chief military hospitals, and the naval hos- 
pitals at Brest, Saint-Malo, and Cherbourg, had been placed under the manage- 
ment of the Sisters of Charity. During the Reign of Terror, those Sisters who 
refused to quit their habit and religious bond were expelled ; but, as soon as 
order was restored, they were recalled by the naval and military authorities, and 
returned to their i^pective hospitals, where their reappearance was hailed with 
rejoicing, and even with tears. At present the naval hospitals at Toulon and 
Marseilles, in addition to those I have mentioned, are served by these women, 
acting with, as well as under, authority. 

The whole number of women included in these charitable orders was, in the 
year 1848, at least twelve thousand. They seem to have a quite marvellous 
ubiquity. I have myself met with them not only at Paris, Vienna, Milan, 
Turin, Genoa, but at Montreal, Quebec, and Detroit ; on the confines of civil- 
iiation ; in Ireland, where cholera and famine were raging. Everywhere, from 
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the unifonn dress, and a oertain similarity in the placid expression, and quiet 
deportment, looking so ^ke each other, that they seemed, whenever I met 
them, to be but a multiplication of one and the same person. In all the well- 
trained Sisters of Charity I have known, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
I have found a mingled bravery and tenderness, if not by nature, by habit ; 
and a certain tranquil self-complaceacy, arising, not from self-applause, but 
out of that very abnegation of self which had been adopted as the rule of liie. 

The Paris hospitals are so admirably organized by the religious women, who, 
in almost every instance, share in the administration so Ikr as regards the care 
of the sick, that I have often been surprised that hitherto the numbers of our 
medical men who have studied at Paris have not made any attempts to intro- 
duce a better system of female nursing into the hospitals at home. But they 
appear to have regarded everything of the kind with despair or indifference. 

In my former lecture, I mentioned several of the most &mous of these hos- 
pitals. During my last visit to Paris, I visited an hospital which I had not 
before seen, — the hospital Laborissiere, — which appeared to me a model of 
all that a civil hospital ought to be, — clean, airy, light, and lofty ; above 
all, cheerful. I should observe that generally, in the hospitals served by Sisters 
of Charity, there is ever an air of cheerfulness caused by their own sweetness 
of temper and voluntary devotion to their work. At the time that I visited 
this hospital, it contained six htmdred and twelve patients, three hundre<l men 
and three hundred and twelve women, in two ranges of building divided by a 
very pretty garden. The whole interior management is entrusted to twenty-five 
trained Sisters of the same Order as those who serve thetHutel-Dieu. There 
are besides about forty servants, men and women, — men to do the rough work, 
and male nurses to assist in the men's wards under the superintendence of the 
Sisters. There are three physicians and two surgeons in constant attendance, a 
steward or comptroller of accounts, and other officers. To complete this picture, 
I must add that the hospital Laborissiere was founded by a lady, a rich heiress, 
a married lady, too, whose husband, after her death, carried out her intentions 
to the utmost with zeal and fidelity. She had the assistance of the best archi- 
tects in France to plan her building ; medical and scientific men had aided her 
with their counsels. What the feminine instinct of compassion had conceived, 
was by the manly intellect planned and ordered, and again by female aid 
administered. In all its arrangements this hospital appeared to me a perfect 
example of the combined working of men and women. 

In contrast with this splendid Ibundation, I will mention another not less 
admirable in its way. 

When I was at Vienna, I saw a small hospital, belonging to the Sisters of 
Charity there. The beginning had been very modest, two of the Sisters having 
settled in a small old house. Several of the adjoining buildings were added one 
after the other, connected by wooden corridors : the only new part which had 
any appearance of being adapted to its purpose, was the infirmary, in which 
were fifty-two patients, — twenty-six men and twenty- six women, — besides 
nine beds for cholera. There were fifty Sisters, of whom one half were em- 
ployed in the house, and the other half were going their bounds amongst the 
poor, or nursing the sick in private houses. There was a nursery for infants, 
whose mothers were at work ; a day-school for one hundred and fifty girls, in 
which only knitting and sewing were taught ; all clean, orderly, and, above all. 
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oheerfdl. There was a dispenaary, where two of the Sisten were employed in 
making up prescriptione, homceopathio and allopathic. There was a large, airy 
kitchen, where three of the Sisters, with two assistants, were cooking. There 
were two priests and two physicians. So that, in Ihot, under this roof we had 
the elements, on a small scale, of an English workhouse ; but very diffiurent 
was the spirit which animated it 

I saw at Vienna another excellent hospital, for women alone, of which the 
whole administration and support rested with the ladies of the Order of St. 
Elizabeth. These are cloitteredf that is, not allowed to go out of their home 
to nurse the sick and poor ; nor have they any schools ; but all sick women 
who apply for admission are taken in without any questions asked, so long as 
there is room for them — cases of childbirth excepted. At the time I visited 
this hospital, it contained ninety-two patients ; about twenty were ca^es of 
cholera. There were sixteen beds in each ward, over which two Sisters presided. 
The dispensary, which was excellently arranged, was entirely managed by two 
of the ladies. The Superior told me that they ha^e always three or more Sis- 
ters preparing for their profession under the best apothecaries ; and there was 
a large garden, principally of medicinal and kitchen herbs. Nothing could 
exceed the purity of the air, and the cleanliness, order, and quiet, CTcrywhere 
apparent. 

In the great oitU hospital at Vienna, one of the largest I have ever seen, •— 
larger, even, than the Hotel- Dieu, at Paris, — I found that the Sisters of Char- 
ity were about to be introduced. One of my friends there, a distinguished nat- 
uralist and philosopher, as well as physician, told me that the disorderly habits 
and the want of intelligence in the paid female nurses, had Induced him to join 
with his colleagues in iuTiting the cooperation of the religious Sisters, though 
it was at first rather against their will. In the hospital of St. John, at Sals- 
burg, the same change had been found necessary. 

The hospital of St John, at Veroelli, which I had the opportunity of inspect- 
ing minutely, left a strong impression on my mind. At the time I visited it, 
it contained nearly four hundred patients. There was, besides, in an adjacent 
building, a school and hospital for poor children. The whole interior economy 
of these two hospitals was under the management of eighteen women, with a 
staff of assistants both male and female. The Superior, a yery handsome, in- 
telligent woman, had been trained at Paris, and had presided over this provin- 
cial hospital for eleven years. There was the same cheerfulness which I have 
had occasion to remark in all institutions where the religious and feminine ele- 
ments were allowed to influence the material administration ; and everything 
was exquisitely clean, airy, and comfortable. In this instance, the dispensary 
(Pharmaeie) was managed by apothecaries, and not by the women. 

Now, in contrast with this hospital, I will describe a famous hospital at Tu- 
rin. It is a recent building, with all the latest improvements, and considered, 
in respect to fitness for its purpose, as a chef-d^ctuvre of architecture. The 
contrivances and material appliances for the sick and convalescent were exhib- 
ited to me as the wonder and boast of the city ; certainly they were most inge- 
nious. The management was in the hands of a committee of gentiemen ; under 
them a numerous staff of priests and physicians. Two or three female ser- 
vants of the lowest class were sweeping and cleaning. In the convalescent 
vards I saw a great deal of card-playing. All was formal, cold, clean* and 
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tilent ; no eheerAd kindly fooes, no soft low voioes, no light active figaret, w«re 
hovering roond. I left the pUoe with a melancholy feeling, shared, as I found, 
by those who were with me. One of them, an aooompliBhed physician, folt and 
candidly acknowledged the want of female influence here. 

One of the directors of the great military hospital at Turin told me that he 
regarded it as one of the best deeds of his lift, that he had recommended and 
carried through the employment of the Sisters of Charity in this institution. 
Before the introduotion of these ladies, the sick soldiers had been nursed by 
orderlies sent finom the neighboring barracks — men chosen because they were 
unfit for other work. The most rigid discipline was necessary to keep them in 
order ; and the dirt, neglect, and general immorality, were frightful. Any 
change was, however, resisted by the military and medical authorities, till the 
iuYasion of the cholera ; then the orderlies became, most of them, useless, dis- 
tracted, and almost paralysed with terror. Some devoted Sisters of Charity 
were introduced in a moment of perplexity and panic ; then aU went well — 
propriety, cleanliness, and comfort prevailed. '*No day passes," said my in- 
formant, ** that I do not bless God for the change which I was the humble 
instrument of accomplishing in this place ! " 

Very similar was the information I received relative to the naval hospital at 
Genoa ; but I had not the opportunity of visiting it 

Another excellent hospital at Turin, that of St. John, contained, when I vis- 
ited it, four hundred patients, a nearly equal number of men and women. 
There were, besides, a separate ward for sick children, and two wards contain- 
ing about sixty ** incurables *' — the bedridden and helpless poor, of the same 
class which find reftige in our workhouses. The whole of this large establish- 
ment was under the management of £wenty-two religious women, with a staff 
of about forty-five assistants, men and women, and a large number of medical 
men and students. All was clean, and neat, and cheerful.' I was particularly 
struck by the neatness with which the food was served ; men brought it up in 
large trays, but the ladies themselves distributed it. Some friends of the poor 
sick were near the beds. I remember being touched by the sight of a little dog, 
which, with its fore paws resting on the bed, and a pathetic, wistful expression 
in its drooping fhce, kept its eyes stead&stly fixed on the sick man ; a girl was 
kneeling beside him, to whom one of the Sisters was speaking words of comfort. 

In this hospital and others I found an excellent arrangement for the night- 
watch. It was a large sentry-box, of an octagon-shape, looking each way, the 
upper part all of glass, but furnished with curtains ; and on a kind of dresser 
or table were arranged writing materials, all kinds of medicine.and restoratives 
which might be required in haste, and a supply of linen, napkins, etc. Here 
two sisters watched all night long ; here the accounts were kept and the private 
business of the wards carried on in the daytime. A certain degree of privacy 
was thus secured for the ladies on duty when necessary. The Superior, whom 
we should call the matron, was an elderly woman, wearing the same simple, 
convenient religious dress as the others, and only recognized by the large bunch 
of keys at her girdle. 

The Marchese A , one of the governors of the Hospice de la Maternite, 

described to me in terms of horror the state in which he had found the estab- 
lishment when under the management of a board of governors who employed 
hired matrons and nurses. At last, in despair, he sent fbr some tndned Sisters, 
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ten of whom, with a Soperior, now directed the whole in that spirit of order, 
cheerfiiloees, and unremitting attention, which belongs to them. The Marchese 
particularly dwelt on their economy. ** We cannot," said he, ** give them un- 
limited means {desfonds a discretion), for these good ladies think that all 
should go to the poor ; but if we allow them a fixed sum, we find that they can 
do more with that sum than we could have bdicTed possible, and they never go 
beyond it ; they are admirable accountants and economists." 

LUNATIC ASYLUMS. . 

With regard to the employment of women in the lunatic asylums, I can only 
say that I have the testimony of men of large experience that feminine aid, 
influence, presence, would in many cases be most beneficial in the male wards.* 
Of course there are certain cases In which it would be dangerous, inadmissi- 
ble ; but it is their opinion that in most coses it would have a soothing, sani- 
tary, harmonizing effect. In reference to this subject let me mention a lady 
with whom I had the honor to be personally acquainted. She is a native of the 
United States, and has given her attention fbr many years to the management 
of the insane, and the improvement of mad-houses. She has travelled alone 
through every part of the United States — from New York to Chicago, from 
New Orleans to Quebec. She has been the means of founding nineteen new 
asylums, and improving and enlarging a greater number. She has won those 
in power to listen to her, and is considered in her own country a first-rate 
authority on such subjects, just as Mrs. Fry was here in regard to prisons, Mrs. 
Chisholm in regard to emigration, and Miss Carpenter in regard to juvenile 
criminals. As to the use of trained women in lunatic asylums, I will say no 
more at present, but throw it out as a suggestion to be dealt with by pbysiolo- 
gists, and entrusted to time. 

** Gentle as angels' ministry, 
The guiding hand of love should be, 

Which soeks again those chords to bind 
Which human woe bath rent apart, — 

To heal again the wounded mind, 
And bind anew the broken heart. 
The hand which tunes to harmony 

The cunning harp whose strings are riven, 
Must move as light and quietly* 

As that meek breath of summer heaven 
Which woke of old its melody ; — 
And kindness to tbe dim of soul, 
Whilst aught of rude and stern control 

The clouded heart can deeply feel, 
Is welcome as the odors fanned 
From some unseen and flowering land 

Around the weary seaman's keel | " 

* Of the Saltp^triCre, Howard says that, at the time of his visit (1776), the whole hoose " was 
kept clean and quiet by the great attention of the religious women who served it •, but it was 
terribly crowded, containing more than five thousand poor, nick, and insane persons.*' 

Again : " Here (at Ghent) is a foundation belonging to the B^guines for the reception of 
twelve men who are Insane, and for sick and aged women. The Insane have, when requisite, 
asalstanoe (irom their own sex ; and the tenderness with which both these and the poor women 
are treated by the Sisters, gave me no little pleasure." — Howard on Prisons^ p. 145. 
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PRISONS AND REFOEMATOBT SCHOOLS. 

Howard, — well named the Qood, — when inquiring into the state of prisons, 
about Uie middle of the last century, found many of those in Franoe^bad as 
they generally were, fiur superior to those in our own country ; and he attributes 
it to the employment and intervention of women **in a manner,*' he says, 
*' which had no parallel in England.*' In Paris, he tells us, there were reli- 
gious women '* authorised to take care that the sick prisoners were properly 
attended to ; and who furnished the felons in the dungeons with clean linen 
and medicine, and performed kind offices to the prisoners in general." This, 
you will obeerre, was at a period when in England felons, debtors, and untried 
prisoners, were dying by inches of filth, and disease, and despair. 

Forty years after the publication of Howard's ** State of Prisons," what was 
the state of the greatest prison in England T When Elizabeth Fry ventured 
into that '* den of wild beasts," as it was called, the female ward in Newgate, 
about three hundred women were found crammed together, begging, swearing, 
drinking, fighting, gambling, dancing, and dressing up in men's clothes, and 
,two jailers set to watch them, who stood jeering at the door, literally afraid to 
enter. Elizabeth Fry would have been as safe in the men's wards as among 
her own sex ; she would certainly have exercised there an influence as healing, 
as benign, as redeeming ; but she did well in the first instance, and in the Uten 
state of public feeling, to confine her efforts to the miserable women.* 

In the General Report to the Minister of the Interior on the state of the pris- 
ons in Piedmont, it is said : 

'* It is an indisputable fact that the prisons which are served by the Sisters 
are the best-ordered, the most cleanly, and in all respects the best-regulated, 
in the country ; hence it is to be desired that the number should be increased ; 
and this is the more desirable because, where the Sisters are not established, the 
criminal women are under the charge of jailers of the other sex, which ought 
not to be tolerated." 

Tothis I add the testimony of the minister himself, from a private communi- 
cation. *' Not only have we experienced the advantage of employing the Sisters 
of Charity in the prisons, in the supervision of the details, in distributing food, 
preparing medicines, and nursing the sick in the infirmaries ; but we find that 
the influence of these ladies on the minds of the prisoners, when recovering from 
sickness, has been productive of the greatest benefit, as leading to permanent 
reform in many cases, and a better frame of mind always ; for this reason, 
among others, we have given them every encouragement" 

In the Reformatory prison at Neudorf is an experiment which, as yet, has 
only had a three years' trial, but it has so completely succeeded up to this time, 
that they are preparing to organize eleven other prisons on the same plan. 
From a conversation I had with one of the goyemment officers, I could under- 

* The act of parliament, procaz«d through Mn. Fry*! influenoe, ordered the appointment of 
matrons and female oflicen in all our prisons ; but no prorision has been made Ibr their proper 
training, nor are the qoaUflcations at all defined. 

Mjr Idea is, that besides a superior order of female superintendents, we should have lady vis- 
tton also, as it is like an inAuioo of firesh life and energy ; but I do not think that such visltlnf 
should be confined to the female wards. 
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stand thAt the economy of the administration is a strong reoommendation, aa 
well as the moral snooess. Its origin is worth mentioning. It began by the 
efforts made by two homane ladies to find a refiige ibr those wretched creatures 
of their own sex who, after undergoing thdr term of punishment, were oast ont 
of the prisons. These ladies, not finding at hand any persons prepared to oarry 
ont their views, sent to Franoe for two women of a religions order which was 
founded for the reformation of lost and depraved women ; and two of the Sis* 
ters were sent fi!t>m Angers aocorduigly. After a while this small institution 
attracted the notice of the government. It was taken in hand officially, en- 
larged, and organized as a prison as well as a penitentiaTy ; the original plan 
being strictly adhered to, and the same management retained. 

At the time that I visited it, this prison consisted of several difierent build- 
ings, and a large garden enclosed by high walls. The inmates were divided 
into three classes completely separated. The first were the criminals, the most 
desperate characters, brought there fVom the prisons at Vienna, and the veiy 
reftise of those prisons. They had been brought there six or eight at a time, 
fottered hand and foot, and guarded by soldiers and policemen. 

The second class, drafted ftrom the first, were called the penitents ; they were 
allowed to assist in the house, to cook, and to wash, and to work in the garden, 
which last was a great boon. There were more than fifty of this class. 

The third class were the voluntaries, those who, when their term of punish- 
ment and penitence had expired, preferred remaining in the house, and were 
allowed to do so. They were employed in work of which a part of the profit was 
retained for their benefit There were about twelve or fourteen of this class. 
The whole number of criminals then in the prison exceeded two hundred, and 
they expected more the next day. 

To manage these unhappy, disordered, perverted creatures, there were twelve 
women, assisted by three chaplains, a surgeon, and a physician ; none of the 
men resided in the house, but visited it every day. The soldiers and police offi- 
cers, who had been sent in the first instance as guards and jailers, had been dis- 
missed. The dignity, good sense, patience, and tenderness, of this fomale board 
of management were extraordinary. The ventilation and the cleanliness were 
perfect, while the food, beds, and iVimiture, were of the very coarsest kind. 
The medical supervision was important, where there was as much disease— of 
frightful phjTsical disease — as there was of moral disease, crime and misery. 
There was a surgeon and physician, who visited daily. There was a dispensary 
under the care'of two Sisters, who acted as chief nurses and apothecaries. One 
of these was busy with the sick, the other went round with me. She was a 
little, active woman, not more than two or three and thirty, with a most cheer- 
ful fiu)e, and bright, kind, dark eyes. She had been two years in the prison, 
and had previously received a careful training of five years — three years in the 
general duties of her vocation, and two years of medical training. She spoke 
with great intelligence of the differences of individual temperament, requiring 
a different medical and moral treatment 

The Sister who superintended the care of the .criminals was the oldest I saw, 
and she was bright-looking also. The Superior, who presided over the whole 
establishment, had a serious look, and a pale, careworn, but perfectly mild and 
dignified, fiice. 

The difference between the countenances of those criminals who had lately 
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•Rifed, uid those wlio had been admitted into the daae of penitnts, mm es* 
traordinaiy. The first were either staptd, grosB, and raoant, or absolutd/ 
frightfU from the predomiiiaiioe of eril propensities. The latter were at least 
hamanized. 

When I expressed my astonishment that so small a nomber of women ooold 
manage snoh a set of wild and wicked creatures, the answer was, *' If we want 
asristanoe, we shall have it ; but it is as easy, with onr system, to manage two 
hundred or three hundred as one hundred or fifty." She then added, derontly, 
'* The power is not in ourselves ; it is granted from above.'* It was plain that 
Bhe had the most perftot fiuth in that power, and in the text which declared all 
things possible to fhith. 

We must bear in mind that here men and women were acting together ; 
that in all the regulations, religious and sanitary, there was mutual aid, mutual 
respect, an interchange of experience ; but the women were subordinate only 
to the chief civil and eodesiastical authority ; the internal adminmtration 
rested with them.* 

The extreme difficulty of finding masters at the best of all our reibrmatoty 
schools, that at Redhill, was the subject disoussed in a recent meeting of benev- 
olent and intelligent men, interested in this institution. I happened to be pres- 
ent I heard the qualifications for a master to be set over these unhappy little 
delinquents thus described : He must have great tenderness and kindness of 
heart, great power of calling forth and sympathizing with the least manifesta- 
tions of goodness or hopefulness ; quick perception of character ; great firm- 
ness, and judgment, and command of temper ; skill in some handicraft, as car- 
pentering and gardening ; a dignified or at least attractive presence, and good 
manners, — the personal qualities and appearance being ibund of consequenco 
to impress the boys with respect. Now it is just possible that all these rare and 
admirable qualities^ some of which Ood has given in a larger degree to the 
woman and others to the man, might be found combined in one man ; but such 
a man has not yet been met with, and many such would hardly be found for a 
stipend of thirty pounds or forty pounds a year. Then, in this dilemma, in- 
stead of insisting on a combination of the paternal and the maternal qualifica- 
tions in one person, might it not be possible, by associating some well-educated 
and well-trained women in the administration of these schools, to produce the 
required influences — the tenderness, the sympathy, the superior manners, and 
refined deportment, on one hand, and the firmness and energy, the manly gov- 
emment, and skill in handicrafts and gardening, on the other? This solution 
was not proposed by any of the gentlemen who spoke ; it did not seem to occur 
to any one present ; and yet, is it not worth consideration ? At all events, I 
must express my conviction that, going on as they are now doing, without the 
combinatfon of those influences which ought to represent in such a community 
the maternal and sisterly, as well as the paternal and fraternal, relations of the 
home, their efforts will be in TMn ; their admirable institution will fall to 

* I hope It win be remembered here, and in other parts of this essay, that I am not argohig for 
any particular system of adminlstraUoiif or discipline, or kind or degree of panlahment ; bat 
merdy for this principle, that, whatever the system selected as the best, it should be carried out 
by a doe admlztore of female inflaence and management combined with the man's govern* 

WtBOt, 
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pieoeB sooner or later, and people will attribute sach a result to every possible 
cause except the real one. 

When I was at Turin, I visited an institution for the redemption of " unfortu- 
nate girls" (as thej call themselves,* poor creatures !) which appeared to me 
peculiarly successful. I did not consider it perfect, nor could all its details be 
imitated here. Yet some of the natural principles, recognised and carried out, 
appeared to me most important. It seemed to hate achieved for female victims 
aud delinquents what Mettrai has done for those of the other sex. 

This institution (called at Turin il Refugio, the Refuge) was founded nearly 
thirty years ago by a '* good Christian," whose name was not given to me, but 
who still lives, a very old man. When his means were exhausted, he had re- 
course to the Marquise de Barol, who has from that time devoted her life, and 
the greater part of her possessions, to the objects of this institution. 

In the Memoirs of Mrs. Fryt there may be found a letter which Madame de 
Barol addressed to her on the subject of this institution and its objects, when it 
had existed for three or four years only. The letter is dated 1829, and is very 
interesting. Madame de Barol told me candidly, in 1855, that in the com- 
mencement she had made mistakes ; she had been too severe. It had required 
twenty years of reflection, experience, and the most able assistance, to work out 
her purposes. 

The institution began on a small scale, with few inmates. It now covers a 
larse space of ground, and several ranges of buildings for various departments, 
all connected, and yet most carefully separated. There are several distinct gar- 
dens enclosed by these buildings, and the green trees and flowers give an ap- 
pearance of cheerfulness to the whole. 

There is, first, a refuge for casual and extreme wretchedness. A certificate 
from a priest or a physician is required, but often dispensed with. I saw a 
child brought into this place by its weeping and despairing mother — a child 
about ten years old, and in a fearful state. There was no certificate in this 
case, but the wretched little creature was taken in at once. There is an infir- 
mary, admirably managed by a good physician and two medical Sisters of a 
religious order. There are also convalescent wards. These parts of the build- 
ing are kept separate, and the inmates carefully classed, all the younger patients 
being in a separate ward. 

In the penitentiary and schools, forming the second department, the young 
girls and children are kept distinct from the elder ones, and those who had 
lately entered from the others. I saw about twenty girls under the age of fif- 
teen, but only a few together in one room. Only a few were tolerably handsome ; 
many looked intelligent and kindly. In one of these rooms I found a tame thrush 
hopping about, and I remember a girl with a soft fiuse crumbling some bread for it, 
saved from her dinner. Reading, writing, plain work, and embroidery, are taught ; 
also cooking and other domestic work. A certain number asmsted by rotation in 
the large, lightsome kitchens and the general service of the house, but not till 
they had been there some months, and had received badges for good conduct. 
There are three gradations of these badges of merit, earned by various terms 

* If yoa ask a good-lookiog girl in an hospital, or the inflnnary of a warkhooBe, what ia her 
eooditioo of life, Bhe will perhaps answer, "If 70a please, ma*ani, I'm aa onfiirtoData girl,** in 
a tone of languid Indifflnreooe, as if it were a profession like anj otbor. 

t ToL U., p. 39. 
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of pTobation. It was quite clear to me that these badges were worn with 
pleaeara. Whenever I fixed my ^ee npon the little bits of red or blue rib- 
bon attached to the dren, and smiled approbation, I was met by a responsiTe 
smile» sometimes by a deep, modest blosh. The third and highest order of 
merit, which was a certificate of gOod oondnct and steady industry during three 
years at least, conferred the priyilege of entering an order destined to nurse the 
sick in the infirmary, or entrusted to keep order in the small classes. They had 
also a still higher privilege. And now I come to a part of the institution which 
excited my strongest sympathy and admiration. Appended to it is an infhnt 
hospital ibr the children of the very lowest orders — children bom diseased or 
deformed, or maimed by accidents, — epileptic, or crippled. In this hospital 
were thirty-two poor, suffisring infimts, carefully tended by such of the penitents 
as had earned this privilege. On a rainy day I found these poor little things 
taking thor dally exercise in a long aiiy corridor. Ofer the clean shining floor 
was spread temporarily a piece of ooArse gray drugget, that their feet might not 
slip ; and so they were led along, creeping, crawling, or trying to walk or run, 
with bandaged heads and limbs, careAilly andVenderly helped and watched by 
the nurses, who were themselTes under the superrision of one of the religious 
Sisters already mentioned. 

There is a good dispensary, well supplied with common medicines, and served 
by a well-instructed Sister of Charity, with the help of one of the inmates whom 
she had trained. 

Any inmate is free to leave the Befbce whenever she pleases, and may be re- 
ceived a second time, but not a third time. • 

I was told that when these girls leave the institution, after a probation of 
three or feur years, there is no difficulty in finding them good places as serv- 
ants, cooks, washerwomen, and even nurses ; but all do not leave it. Thoee 
who, after a residence of six years, preferred to remain, might do so. They 
were devoted to a religious and laborious life, and lived in a part of the building 
which had a sort of conventual sanctity and seclusion. They are styled '* let 
Madeleines ** (Magdalene). I saw sixteen of such, and I had the opportunity 
of observing them. They were all superior in countenance and organization, 
and belonged apparently to a better oUiss. They were averse to reentering the 
world, had been disgusted and humiliated by their bitter experience of vice, and 
disliked or were unfitted for servile occupations. They had a manufiictory of 
artificial flowers, were skilful embroiderers and needlewomen, and supported 
themselves by the produce of their work. They were no longer objects of pity 
or dependent on charity ; they had become objects of respect, and more than 
respect, of reverence. One of them, who had a talent for music, Madame de 
Barol had caused to be properly instructed ; she was the organist of the chapel 
and the music-mistress ; she had taught several of her companions to sing. A 
piano stood in the centre of the room, and they %xeouted a little concert fer us : 
everything was done easily and quietly, without effort or display. When I 
looked in the fiices of these young women, — the eldest was not more than thirty, 
— so serene, so healthAil, and in some instances so dignified, I ibund it difficult 
to recall the depth of misery, degradation, and disease, out of which they had 



The whole number of inmates was about one hundred and forty, without 
reckoning the thirty-two nok children. Bfadame de Barol sud that this mfent 
GS 
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hospital wu a most efficient means of thorougli refbrm : it called oat what was 
best in the disposition of the penitents, and was indeed a test of the oharaoter 
and temper.* 

If this institution had been more in the country, and if some of the penitents 
(or patients), whose robust phytique seemed to require it, could have been pro- 
vided with plenty of work in the open air, such as gardening, keeping cows or 
poultry, etc., I should hare considered the arrangements, for a Catholic coun- 
try, perftct. They are calculated to Ailfil all the conditions of moral and phys- 
ical conyalescence ; early rising ; regular, actiye, iutful employment ; thor- 
ough cleanliness ; the strictest order ; an eren, rather cool, temperature ; 
abundance of light and fresh air ; and, more than these, religious hope wisely 
and kindly cultiyated ; companionship, cheerfulness, and the opportunity of 
exercising the sympathetic and beneTolent affections. 

If these conditions could be adopted in some of the female penitentiaries at 
home, I think ikilure would be less oommon; but, since the difficulty of redemp- 
tion IS ibund to be so great, should we not take the more thought for preyen- 
tion 7 Among the causes of the evil are some which I should not like to touch 
upon here ; but there are others, and not the least important, which may be 
discussed without offonce. The small payment and the limited sphere of em- 
ployment allotted to the women of the working-classes are mentioned by a com- 
petent witness as one of the causes of yice leading to crime. " Much I belieye 
would be done towards securing the yirtue of the female sex, and therefore 
towards the general diminution of profligipy, if the practical injustice were put 
an end to by which wotnen are excluded from many kinds of employment for 
which they are naturally qualified. The general monopoly which the members 
of the stronger sex have established for themselyes, is surely most unjust, and, 
like all other kinds of injustice, recoils on its perpetrators, "t The same writer 
obseryes, in another place : " The payment for the labor of females in this coun- 
try is often so small as to demand, for obtaiiung an honest liying, a greater 
power of endurance and self-control than can reasonably be expected." 

* The above aoooant of the FenitentlAry at Turin to from memoraDda made on the ipot, aod 
from yertwl inftmnatioQ in November, 1865. 

I have linoe received (while Uiie sheet to going throng the preai) a letter tsoai a very aooom- 
pUflhed and benevdent ecdeslaitiG, containing some ftirther pertioolars relative to Madame de 
Barol*B Institution. It appears that the number ^f inmates to at present two hundred. 

The Beftige itself, and the ground on which it stands, were purchased h7 the government, after 
Bladame de Barol had expended a buqge sum of money In the original arrangements. The gov- 
ernment granted 10,000fr. a year to the necessary expenses, and have since made over the Pen- 
itentUtfytotheCcnamooaltyofTurin; but the hospital ftnr the children, and the convent with the 
gardens adjoining, have been erected on land belonging to Madame de Barol, and at her sole 
expense. The in&nt hospital contains eighty beds. The whole institution to managed by 
Madame de Barol, and she has the entire control of the frmds iriiidi the dty haa placed at her 
dtoposal, fai additton to those contributed t>y herself. 

t On Clime, its Ammmt, Caoaes, and Bemedles, by V. HOI, p. 86. 



JOHN HENRY WICHERN AND THE ROUGH HOUSE 

AT 

HORN, NEAR HAMBURG. 



John Hsnrt Wichrrn, whose name will ever be associated with 
one of the most interesting educational and reformatory movements 
of the age, as founder and superintendent of the Rough ^ousb, 
{JRauhe ffatu,) near Hamburg, was bom in that city on the 2l8t of 
April, 1808.* His father was a notary and sworn translator, and 
gave his son the advantages of the best' education which Hamburg 
afforded. He attended the Johanneum and the academic gjrmnasium 
of his native city, and afterward, till 1830, pursued a course of the- 
ological study at Gottingen and Berlin. Soon after passing his ex- 
amination in theology at Hamburg, he went prnctically to work, vis- 
iting the poor and the needy in the comers and the streets of the 
city, and undertaking the direction of a free Sunday school for poor 
children, in which he soon assembled four or five hundred scholars 
and about forty volunteer teachers. Wichem declined the proposi- 
tions made him at this time to enter upon the duties of a clergyman, 
as his thoughts were already occupied in planning such an institution 
as he opened near Hamburg, in the Rough ffouse, at Michelmas, 1833. 

The Rough House, (Bauhe Haus,) was the name, by which a small 
property, on a lane leading out of the village of Horn, four miles from 
Hamburg was known, consisting of small thatched cottage, shadowed 
by a large chestnut tree, and two or three acres of ground partially 
cleared up, through which straggled a little brook. In the prosecu- 
tion of a plan, suggested by his missionary labors among the poor of 
Hamburg, of establishing a House of Rescue for destitute, vagrant, 
and vicious children, not yet convicted by the courts of crime, Mr. 
Wichem, aided by a voluntary association of like minded men, and 
by a small donation of three hundred dollars, took possession of this 
rough cottage vrith his mother, and in a few weeks received into his 
family three boys of the worst description, and adopted them as his 
children. One by one, he added to their number from the same class 
until his family circle, with himself and mother, embraced fourteen per- 
sons — twelve of them, the least hopeful of the juvenile population of 
the city. And there under that thatched roof, with that unpromising 
ground, with the help of his devout mother, with a well spring of 
Christian charity in the hearts, and words of kindness on the lips of 
both, Mr. Wichem succeeded in inspiring those children with the 
attachments of a home — in cultivating filial affections, almost dormant — 

* W« art indebt«d for the principal facts of thia Mamoir to the Omvertationt-Lesiem, 
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in forming habits of profitable industry, and laying the foundations of 
a good moral character on which they subsequently built up a useful 
life. From these small beginnings, without the aid at any time of 
large governmental grants, and of but one large legacy [of $13,500,] 
the institution has expanded, until in 1854, the grounds included 
thirty-two acres, portions of which are tastefully laid out in walks and 
shrubbery, and all of which are highly cultivated ; to the original 
Rough House have been added fourteen buildings of plain but sub- 
stantial coDstruction, scattered in a picturesque manner about the 
grounds, and the principles of Family Organization, Christian Training 
and Industrial occupation have been preserved and improved, until it 
has become the working model for a new order of preventive and 
reformatory agencies in every country of Europe. 

Since 1840, as the foundation of asylums for destitute children has 
followed in Germany, France and England, Dr.* Wichern has aided 
various enterprises of a similar character. He had already united 
under the name of the Inner Mission almost all active efforts in 
Germany for the moral and religious improvement of the destitute 
and vicious, when chiefly through his instrumentality, the Central 
Committee for the Inner Mission, was appointed at the first Ecclesias- 
tical Convention, (die Kirchen-Tag^ at Wittenberg, in Sept. 1848. 
Through this committee of which h^ was a member, Wichern gained 
a much wider field for his activity. At the annual meeting of the 
Kirchen-Tag, and on his travels in every part of Germany he aids by 
word and deed the establishment of societies and institutions for the 
promotion of education, and the care of the sick, poor and imprisoned. 

Upon his return from a journey to England in 1851, the Prussian 
government employed him to visit the houses of correction, and 
prisons of the Idngdom, and to attempt their improvement. Pre- 
vented by these active duties from literary exertions he has published 
but little. His work on ^* the Inner Mission of the German Evangeli- 
cal Church^' (Hamb. 1849,) presents his principles concerning free 
christian charity and its relations to the ecclesiastical and social ques- 
tions of the day. Since 1844 he has published the ^Flying Leaves 
of the Bough House," (Fliegende Blatter des Kauhen Hause,) in 
which are contained a portion of the addresses which he has made at 
the different ecclesiastical conventions. 

The accompanying diagrams, copied from a number of the " Flying 
Leaves," exhibit the outward aspects of the Rough House, as they 
appeared to the Editor of this Journal in 1854, — and the article which 
follows, will present the principles on which it has been conducted. 

* In 1861, h« rec«lT«d from the DnlTenity of Halle, the degree of Doctor of PhUology. 
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Entering the grounds, which are enclosed only by a hedge, at the gate 
which fronts the chapel, on the right, (1,) is the original Rough House, 
the cradle of the institution, and just back of it the large chestnut tree, 
beneath which so many happy reunions have been celebrated. In the 
Rough House are accommodations for a family of twelve boys, the chief 
of this family and several of the brothers. There is also an apartment 
where the new comers are received until they can be distributed into 
their appropriate groups, and the business office. Passing up the grav- 
eled walk, is a side path to the left, which leads to the (2,) Book Bindery, 
(Biieh'bindsreiy) and (3,) the Stereotype Foundry, in which some of the 
inmates are employed under trained workmen. Further to the left (4,) 
stands the Swiss House, (Sehtmzer-Ratu^) erected in 1884. This is the 
Porter's Lodge and the Printing Office, with accommodations for a family 
of twelve boys, and their chief^ and two brothers. Directly beyond the 
lodge and the bindery is the lake, into which the labor of the boys has ex- 
panded the once straggling brook, and on its borders droop the willow 
and the ash, beneath which (16,) stands the Fisherman^s Hut, (Mcherhiktte,) 
erected in 1846, for the residence of a group of boys, with two brothers. 

On the right and just beyond the Rough House, stands (25,) a new 
dwelling erected in 1853, for the residence of a family of twelve boys, 
and a circle of brothers and assistants. The structure is very conven- 
ient, and the cost was about $1,500. In the northeast comer of the 
grounds, (16,) is the Bee Hive, (Bienenkorh^) erected in 1841, with ac- 
commodations for a group of twelve boys, and a circle of brothers. 

Directly in front of the gate by which we entered, and in full sight, is 
(23, 24,) a group of buildings, in which is the chapel, (AnttalUh&el^) 
erected in 1835, the school-rooms, the library, the preparatory depart- 
ment for the girls, and (23,) the residence of the director of all this por- 
tion of the institution. Here too is the linen room, the store room, and 
the only kitchen on the premises. Adjoining the church is (22,) the 
dwelling for two families of girls, and to the right (20,) the Wash House, 
{WascJierei,) and Drying House, (21.) 

Passing to the left from the church, and its associated buildings, we 
pass on the right (18, 17,) the House of Industry, (Arbeithaui^) with 
workshops for carpentering, shoemaking, slipper manufactoring, tailoring, 
weaving, &c., with apartments (15,) called the Shepherd's Cot, {Hirten- 
hatte.) for a family of boys, and a circle of brothers. Beyond and back, 
screened by the trees, are (14,) the bam and stables ; and on the left (18,) 
is the bakery, (12,) and residence of the farmer. 

In the northwest comer, fronting on a beautiful lawn, and with a back 
ground of oaks, (8, 9, 10,) are accommodations for a number of lads of 
respectable families, not guilty of crime, but found difficult to man- 
age, with chambers, school-rooms and library, for the teachers and 
brothers, hospital and bathing accommodations for the whole establish- 
ment, and the book-store, and counting-room. 

Beyond the lawn (6,) stands (5,) the Mother House, {MutterhvuB^ the 
private residence of the fiunily of the Superintendent 
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The establiahineDt of the Rauhe Haus, embraoes: 

1. The Reform School for children — which contains on an average, 100 pupUa, 
of whom two-thirds are bojrs, and one-third girls. 

2. The Institute of Brothers, for training the officers of the institution and 
assistants. The Institute serves as a preparatory, or normal school, for young men 
intended for the Inner Mission, — ^that is, for overseers of reform schools, prisons, 
hospitals, mutual aid societies, and working missionaries for home, (as distin- 
guished ttom foreign missions.) 

3. The Printing Establishment, and general agency for the sale of articles 
manufiictured for the market. 

4. The Boarding School, for a dass of boys, whose parents or guardians can 
not manage them at home, and who pay fbr their instruction even in a g}^nma- 
sical course. 

These four departments have ea<A then* separate accounts, but are aU subordin- 
ate to a private association. The following sketch of the origin and growth of 
the Rough-House, as gathered from the Annual Reports of the Superintendent, 
Dr. Wichem, is published in Miss Carpenter's Beformatory Schools. 

*' On the 8th of October, 1832, on a Monday, at the house of the schoolmaster, Mr. 
Bm where the members of the male Visiting Society had assembled, the question was 
raised : * If the kingdom of Christ is again to be urmly established in our city, it is 
necessary, among other things, to found a house for the sole object of rescuing the 
children from sin and disbelief! ' 

" The assembly consisted almost entirely of men limited in means, and unaccus- 
tomed to conduct public undertakings. The next meeting was appointed for November. 

" In the ^leantime it occurred, that as a member of our society, was one day sitting 
at his desk, engaged in his business, a man nearly unknown to him, and wholly unac- 
quainted with our plan, came up to him, with 300 dollars in his hand, and said, ' This 
shall be yours for tne bienefit of the poor ; but I wish that, if possible, this sum should 
be expended in a religious institution, and in preference upon a newly founded one.' 
This nappened on the 25th of October. 

" It now became necessary, before our November meeting, pubhcly to acknowledge 
the receipt of this sum. We were obliged to seek some man of sufficient importance 
and influence, who might give assurance for its fitting employment. With one voice 
we proposed Mr. S. Ii., w-no acceded to our re<)ue8t, and putilicly acknowledged, with 
us, the receipt of the money, and for the first time the name, ' House of Rescue/ was 
publicly announced ; a riddle to all. 

" Nor was this all, A. W. Oehren, of our city, had for some years back been moved 
to leave by will considerable sums for religious purposes, for example, the erection of 
a church, the endowment of a ship-preacher, tne foundation of a religious lending- 
library, and lastly a sum of some thousands for a House of Rescue ; and Mr. S. H. was 
appointed executor. He therefore, on joining us, offered us 17,500 dollars for our 
object. We thus hoped, in the following year, to hire a house and receive some 
children. 

" In January, 1833, several of our friends resolved to issue a popular periodical for 
the benefit of the House, On the first Saturday in January, when we issued the first 
number, a female friend, long maternally inchned toward us, was moved to present 
100 dollars for the proposed house ; and in the following weeks we learned that some 
maid-servants had jomed together to contribute their mite. A poor shoemaker's 
workman brought to me the whole of his little savings. Many similar gifts followed. 

" By July, 1833, after many difficulties and anxieties, we found ourselves in secure 
possession of the * Rauhe Haus.' It was the property of Mr. S. H., and was just at 
this period most unexpectedly vacated by the previous tenants. Under its thatched 
roof, were several apartments ; by it ran a deep brook, shadowed by the finest chestnut 
tree in the neighborhood ; beside it lay a large garden, with a fish pond. On Septem- 
ber 12th, we ventured to call a larger assembly of friends toffether ; when more than a 
hundred joined hearts and hands, and we might consider the House of Rescue founded. 
On the 1st of November, I and my mother entered on the occupation of it, and imme- 
diately received the three first boys." 

We learn from M. Wichem's speech at the pubUc meeting held in Hamburgh^ for 

the foundation of an <' Institution of Rescue," September 12th, 1833, two facts of 

great significance, which, he says, " attest aniong many others, that here, also, we need 

some such institution. First, a distinct prison-school for juvenile criminals has, within 

* Barnard's National Education In Europe, p. 4& 
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the laftt fire year*, been found necessary in Hamburgh. This institution, opened 
with 19 children, has, up to this time received more than 200 ; and many have been 
lefnsed for want of room. It now contains more than 150. Secondly, no one inter- 
ested in such matters can deny the increasing depravation of a certain class of our 
popttUtton. How largely the juvenile poor have participated in this general demorali- 
aation, is evidenced by the fact, that a special Penal SchotU has been obliged to be apr 
ptnded to the poor school.** 

We find thus existing in Hamburgh, at the very time when M. Wichem enforced the 
necessity of this " House of Rescue," a public pauper school, which however, was so 
unsuccessful^n its training of the children committed to its cure, as to require the ad* 
dition of a special " penal school ; " and a ** prison school," in which were at that time 
50 children, no inconsiderable number for one town. Why did these not answer the 
desired object, the prevention and correction of juvenile crime ? And why was their 
very existence regarded asta proof of the necessity of the establishment of another 
kind of institution ? The reason will be obvious to those who have become acquainted 
with the real condition of delinquent children. A public pauper school, as such, will 
never raise above pauperism and vice ; it can only do so when elements are thrown 
into it which can be supplied only by voluntary effort ; no ^* prison school " can ever 
enlist the child in the work of its own reformatitm, and without this it is next to hope- 
less. M. Wichem felt, then that a new principle was to be developed ; that was to be 
the restoration of the child to a healthy moral condition, by placing him as far as pos- 
sible, in the position in which the Heavenly Father would have him placed, a well-or- 
dered family, where his best faculties and dispositions should be developed, and where 
be should be prepared to be a useful self-supporting member of society. 

This institution was not to send forth branded convicts, but moral patients, restored 
to health, and who henceforth should mingle unmarked with those around them. The 
appropriated designation. " House of Rescue,'* was therefore dropped, and the new 
institution took its name from that belonging to the old rough cottage first employed, 
the " Rauhe Haus.** " I particularly recommend," says M. Wichem, " the founders 
of similar institutions to select some indefinite name, such as Rauhe Haus, the name 
by which the building had previously been known. * Orphan,' * vagaljond,' dec, are not 
desirable or appropriate appellations." The child is, on admission, at once made to 
understand that he is now to begin a new life ; his former sina will not be remembered 
against him ; there is to be no punishment inflicted on him for former transgressions; 
be comes as a returning prodigal to a father's house. ''A full forgiveness of all pojU is 
announced to them immediately upon crossing the threshold of the Rauhe Haus." 
The introduction of a number of new scholars at once into the school at times proved 
s<finjuriou8 to the discipline of the whole, that M. Wichern regrets that they had not 
a separate probationary department, which would probably in many cases be a desira- 
ble addition to such a school, for he remarks, *' every one does not submit st once to 
discipline. BtU thote longer esUMishedy generally make common cause with the rnxutersy 
and are the most influential means of reconciling the new comers " The children are re- 
ceived at the request of the magistrates, not sent as a punishment, — at the desire of 
the parents, — or on the application of the children themselves ; but in no case are they 
retained without the permission of the parents. When the character of the school was 
established by ten years trial, even respectable parents were glad to obtain admission 
for unraly children. " From May 13th, 1843, to May 13th, 1844," says the report, *<73 
cases have been announced to us, nearly all suitable. In a jgreat number of these 
eases, the children were brought to us by excdlent parents, entreating their admission, 
and as much from the better as from the lower dosses." A list is given of these parents ; 
in all cases the children had been unraly and more or less vicious ; some were 
described by the parents " as good in general, except an inveterate habit of lying, stealing, 
and the like ; " in various instances as perfectly brutal, some almost demon-like, both 
boys and girls. Very few of them had come under the notice of the police. 

In order to carry out as much as possible the family system, the children are divided 

into groups of twelvct each independent of the rest in special training and instruction, 
H 
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•nembling only on paiticalar occasions. The gtrls and boys are in separate hoaseai 
Eeek groap or family is under the tnanageinenl of an assistant master or ** Brotheri" 
the whole being under the general superintendence of M. Wichem, who appears to 
breathe his spirit into the entire esti^lishment. These Brothers, at first seleeted and 
appointed enpecially with a view to this institution only, now form a society which 
supplies missionaries and teacheis to Tarioos parts of Germany, from which tb^ ar« 
sent here to receive a most admirable preparation for future usefalness. **Tbe 
assistants of the institutions,** says the report, *' called by the children Brothers, re- 
ceive no salary, but in its stead such instruction from the superintendent as may ena- 
ble them hereafter to take the management of similar institutions. They are young men 
acquainted with some manual trade or with agriculture, or able in other ways to make 
themselves practically useful, and who are willing, from Christian love, to devote 
themselves to these destitute children." 

M. Wichem's guiding principle in this institution is thus stated liy him. *' One 
great cause of demomlization of the lowest class, is the pressure of shameless, self- 
abandoned poverty. We therefore establish as a principle that the way of life in our 
institution shall not tend to make the children forget that they belong to this class of 
the poor ; the children on the other hand, shall be trained to feel that poverty in k$Af 
u fiof on evi/, \ntt depends upon the spirit in tofuch it is home. According to this princi- 
ple will l>e regulated the clothing, and the food, which must be wholesome, but as sim- 
ple as possible, also the instruction, which will be limited to reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and singing. The children shall indeed learn to implore their daily bread from 
their Father in Heaven ; but at the same time tu earn it from their fellow men honest- 
ly and unrepiningly, in the sweat of their brow ; and the whole course of life and oc- 
cupation will have for its aim to prepare them for obtaining by their own energies, 
those comforts and necessaries which some procure with great expense from the 
labor of others.** 

Let us now then trace M. Wichem*s experience by extracting passages from his 
annual reports, occupying a period from April, 1835, to the present time. We give 
his own simple details. 

" 1834. It has often been asked, how these boys, almost all accustomed to theft, 
behave in this respect. Every occasional visitor may see, that with regard to our own 
property we employ no precautions, and suffer no loss. Nor have we had complainta on 
this poinU from without, thoueh from the first I have daily sent out many of the children 
into the town, or for miles into the country around. From the commencement, how- 
ever, we have expressly excluded them from the kitchen. Their lingering propensity 
to theft principally takes the form of gluttony, which in some is its only manifestation. 
Single instances, however, may ahow the prevailing spirit. Last summer, three boys 
had plucked three gooseberries in the garden ; the others learned it, and would not be 
satisfied till the three came to me and confessed their fault. Once, after some serious 
conversaliop, one, among several othere, came to tell me of his having gathered the jmb«« 
of another, and his regret for the vexation and disappointment which be had cauaed. 

" 1835. Lying, anda spirit of disorder and indecorum, are the dark side of the pic- 
ture which we have to preaent, and often tax severely the most enduring patience. At 
one period, in consequence of repeated acts of pilfering, &c., 1 ordered the ntoming 
and evening family-worship to be for a time suspended. This produced a powerful 
effect on the minds of all. And after our regular services had been resumed, I learnt, 
for the first time, that during their suspension many little associations had been formed 
among the children, for reading and explaining the Word of Qod among themselves. 
One evening, as I was passing through the garden, I heard singing, and found seven or 
eight boys, who had assembled to hear one of their companions read the Scriptures. 

" A party of boys planned and completed a hot similar to that built by D. But they 
discovered in the timber-work a piece of wood, which one of their number had ab- 
stracted without permission from tne larger building. This discoveiy excited them dl 
againat G. ; and a boy of 13 years, a favorite for his obliging disposition, ran eagerly 
to fetch an axe, with which, m presence of the offender« he struck so lustily on the 
laboriously -erectecl edifice, that the whole was soon a heap of ruins. None of the be- 
fore delighted builders ever took any farther account of it. 

" 1837. For a year and a half no child has run away. It has been again proved 
that for an institution which is pervaded by the right spirit, no wall is precisely the 
strongut wall, and thus such an institution seems enabled to spread an attracting influ- 
ence, like a net, around it, beyond its local limits. With regard to the children who 
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hftTe left us, all are in the senriee of artizans, except one, who it an errand bov. One 
ga\ iM in senrice. Hitheito we have not had any inatancea of relapae into evil haMu ; 
on the oontraiy, iboae who have left ua peraevere in the way of life to which ther have 
been trained. To this their employera bearwitneaa. One maater having had a hoy 
from the inatitution a year in hia aenrioe, haa aaked for and engaged a aecond in 
addition.** 

" The pragieaa made by the children in their edoeation ia on the whole aatiafaetoiy. 
All the boys, eicept one, will aoon be able to read fluently ; thia one, 18 yean old, 
will probably never do ao. In winter, about three houis daily are given to inatraction ; 
in sanimer about 2 1>2. Hie remaining time, excepting holida^a, and prayer>hottra, 
are devoted to labor We atill require a more advanced practical training and em- 

Eloyment for thoae boya whoae auperior facultiea demand fuither development i have 
owever always avoided merely mechanical tradea. Our object ia to call mli the pow- 
ers into exercise, in combination with moral aims. The four aaaistanta who have 
entered since the beginning of 1836, were previously aitixana, or practical men in 
tome department. 

" Some lads, on visitinr their parents, and finding the house unswept, have taken 
np a broom, and performea voluntarily that to which no compulsion could force them. 
And when the parents have wished the children to remain with them for the night, the 
reply has been : * That will not do ; not one of us can be apared, we ara all wanted to 
help each other.' 

" Last ycHr 11 or 12 pieces of money were taken from a grown up member of the 
family ; suspicion could of course fall only upon the bovs ; but our search waa una- 
vailing. After more than aix weeka, aome of ua heard several of the boys, in con- 
versing together, make great use of the work eleven. I accordingly sent for these 
boys, without letting them know for what purpose, or allowing them to apeak to each 
other. There were five of them. From the first, whom I spoke to in my room, 
nothing could be extracted ; and it was afterwards discovered that he had really not 
been concerned in the affair. The rest were called in, one liy one, and all pereisted 
that ihey had only been talking of 11 nails. All agreed in referring to an incident 
that had occurred that day to which the 11 nails tore reference. Nearly half a year 
afterwards it was discovered that they had really been speaking of the 1 1 pieces of 
money, which one of them had stolen ; and had been much perplexed at finding them- 
selvea overheard. But, while prevented b}[ the presence of an overlooker from speak- 
mgt one of them had stealthily pointed to his hand, then touched with one finger a nail 
in a bench; the other three understood the sign, and all accordingly agreed in one 
Ule. 

** I have allowed certain boys, who have proved themaelvea traatwoithy, and who 
are old onough, to take a share in auperintending the othere, under the name of Peace" 
Boye. They have no positive authority, either to command or even to reprove ; but 
are only to influence and remind. They are chosen every month, in the family 
gatherings on Saturday evening : any one who proves himself wholly unworthy, being 
excluded. 

** Any one acquainted with the daily outbreaks among ua of rudeness and coane- 
neaa, of obstinacy, audacity, and shameleas lying, will easily believe that corporal 
chastisement is sometimes necessary. For serious offences also, I have found mecttfi 
otermghty combined with tilmce^ extremely effectual. A boy under aentence of ailence 
roav not speak to any but the grown up residents ; he is closely watched both in work 
and in leisure houre, to maintain thia isolation. Against the incredibly numerous in- 
stances of deetmctiteneeet we have long contended in vain ; no overeight, nor even 
corporal punishment, avails to check tnem. All ia however altered, since I have 
assigned regular pocket-money to each boy, and deducted, from the fund ao applied, 
part at leaal in payment of daraagea. AU deetruetMe articlee eeem euddtnly to wte ac' 
quired ai Uaat a negative worth for aU. 

** The state of health has been satisfactory. During the 4 1-2 yean aince the foun- 
dation of the inatitution, we have had, thank God ! no death, among children or eldere 
The scrofulous tendency, with which most on their entrance are infested, remains our 
greatest evil. Aeddente occupy the next place. 

**1838. A change of aasistants has caused much difiSculty. The superintendent 
of the girls' house had left, and her place was itot immediately aupplied. The old sin 
<^uickly reappeared among them with a few consolatory exceptions. All our regulap 
turns, and the efforta of three plain tradesmen's wives, selected one after the other to 
superintend them, proved unavailing. The utmoat that could be attained waa auper- 
ficial decorum, which might have partially deceived me, had I not lived ao entirely 
among the children. The girls' department was like a garden from which the care of 
the gardener had been withdravm. Among other bad symptoms were the gradual 
cetaaiion of the eomgey before so frequent ; and the extinetUm of all nUereet m OodPe 
Word. 

** Amon^ the boys the evil took a different form. We need only hint at the disor- 
den resulting among them from the irregularitiea of the giila. Hypocricy, and mutual 
aecnsations are other features of the picture, which became daily more gloomy. 
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Frivolity, shamelessness, greTioin iogratitude, audacious pi>rv«n«iiesv, excessive laxt- 
ness, strife and ilUnature, were the more ordinary roanifeatations of the inward eril. 
A certain satiety of bodilj food even, no leas than the bread of life, prevailed i and 
we tried tlie experiment of enforced abstinence from both. The experiment succeeded 
to a great extent with a considerable number, but only tem{>orariIy. The crisis had 
not vet arrived. Several attempts at escape, false accusations, and a aeries of oflfences 
of the most scandalous character, gradually drew attentiim to two boya as the princi- 
pal authors of the mischief. One, 19 years old, had for three years abuited our pa 
tience; the other had been four years with us. Both finallpr ntade their escape, and 
fell into the hands of the police. From this time our community gradually recovered 
its moral health. 

** 1843. During the past year we have had eleven attempta at escape (successful 
and unsuccessful.) Three of these originating in temporary causes, are of little im- 
portance ; the other eight were serious, planned deliberately and cunningly, residents 
of some standing, and accompanied by aggravating circumstances. The majority of 
the boys showed themselves very zealous in the pursuit. It has occurred that a runa- 
way has voluntarily returned ; but most have been traced with much difficulty. There 
have also, of course, heen many instances of tmderhand disobedience and bad conduct 
in the course of the year. 

" We now turn to the brightest aide ; but here the very multiplicity of instances baf- 
fles our endeavor to give a just notion of our progress. On the whole, the spirit of 
obedience, gratitude, industry, reverence for God's Word, and religioua ordinances, 
the spirit of love and truth, reien among our cluldren; so that any one dwelling 
among them must be happy, notwithstanding itccasional temporary disturbances, from 
which no society can be exempt. 

** / instance firatt the renewed love of the chiidren to their parents and relations. This is 
almost always the result of their residence here ; and none can fully appreciate the 
change, without being aware of the dreadful estrangement, or ill-treatment on one side 
or both, which before existed. Money has more than once been offered me by parents 
as the price of their children's amendment. 

'* , a ^iri, who hsd formerly attacked her mother's life, now sits in tears a whole 

afternoon, it disappointed of a visit from her. When asked the cause, she replied 
that when she livc^d with her mother, she did not love her, and often wiahed to leave 
her ; hut th^t ahe now bves her infinitely. And her actions prove that love and fidel- 
ity, not only to her mother, but to all, have become part of her being. We sometimes 
overhear, (without listening, which is wholly forbidden here,) two children talking 
together of their love for parents and brethren, a fneling before unknown to them. 
When the *■ Brothers ' viait the parents on Sunday, they are frequently shown letters 
received by them from the children, often roost expressive of renewed filial love. One 
young boy had wholly estranged the affection of his parentsliy his excesses ; when be 
one afternoon went from us to visit them, they wholly ignored his presence, not rec- 
ognizing him by even an angry word. Yet at length a letter from him rejoiced them 
with the conviction of his amendment ; the means remained a riddle to them. These 
people were in comparatively easy circumstances. Another moilier, excellent but 
poor, had wholly despaired for her son ; now this lx>y is often acceasible to no other 
influence than that exercised on him by the mention of his mother, and after a visit 
from him she repeated his words, sddreased to her : * How glod I am to have f^ne to 
the Rauhe Haus ; now if my mother should die, I should not be the cause of it, as I 
should have been before when 1 ^ave her ao much trouble.* A gay, powerful lad re- 
turned weepiug from a visit to his parents. His brother hcui run away from home. 
When he aeacrihed his mother's grief, he wept still more violently ; but in relating 
how his father had bade her not trouble herself so much about the lad, hia heart 
seemed ready to break. - AH night bo could not sleep, and next morning insisted on 
starting off to Hamburgh in search of his brother. And this boy when he came to 
us three years ago, had nearly deatroyed his mother by twenty attemjits at running 
away. 

*' We might go on to speak of those already long dismissed, who have commended 
their brothers to us, or have supported cheir families by their own labor. 

** We freouently allow the children to go home ; last year nearly fifty have some- 
times visited their parents on the same afternoon. At certain hours, 7, 7 1-2, or 6, all 
return punctually, and never but once has any real evil arisen. 

** The rmOwd influence of the children on each other ia wonderful. For instanoe : 
A very wild intractable boy, of considerable age, entered, after his novitiate, one of 
the families. A certain gentleness, and susceptibility to affection, occasionally 
gleamed through his rude nature. He seemed to suit none of the boys in that house ; 
but another boy, far less developed in all respects, attached himself to liim. The in- 
tercourse was undisguised, and gave cause for both hope and fear. The youn^r 
seemed bound to the elder by some instinct, till his milder nature, without intentxn 
on his own part, seems to have leavened the whole character of the other. 

*' We have little difficulty in disposing of our dismissed pupils; on the contxanr, it 
is impossible for us to comply with all the applications from maater artisans in Ham 
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bargjh uid its environs, and e^en more rcmole districts. At Esster, 1845, 33 such ap- 
plications were made, and several who had before had apprentices from us. 

*' Our surveillance of those who have left us is in no respect altered. It is no 
police superintendence, but a oatemal oversight, exercised l^ the writer of this report, 
in co-operation with the resiaent brothers. If necessary we visit the apprentices at 
their roasters* houses weeitfy, but in the ordinary way, only once a fortnight ; and 
eveiy fortnight I assemble them on Sunday afternoon or evening, in summer st the In- 
stitution, in winter in the town. When on Good Friday 70 of us celebrated the 
Lord*s supper, there were among the number all our apprenticed pupils but one, who 
was hindered by no fanit of his own. It is not to be expected tnst among so many 
young people no disorders should arise ; but a whole montn frequently passes without 
any complaints of the apprentices; and when such do occur, ihey are mostly of such 
faults as are common among all apprentices ; there are individuals, however, of whom 
no complaint has ever lieen heard. Our correspondence, were its publication allow 
able, would be the strongest proof that our Isbor has not been lost." 

The daily routine of the families is thus given in the Report for 1843-4. 

*' The best houses (unfortunatelv only three) have the rooms on the ground floor. 
Each contains a dwelling room, with tables, benches, and chests ; and a sleeping-room 
adjoining for the 12 children. The * brother' or ' sister ' shares both rooms with them, 
'rtese three houses have an adjoining kitchen, with an apparatus for washing, shoe 
cleaning, &c« All the furniture is home-made. Before the house is a plsy-ground, 
more or less shaded. Round the play-ground lie the flower beds of the twelve inmates 
and of the 'brothers;' adjoining is a well-kept kitchen garden. Such Tegelables as 
are raised l^ the childrens* own labor, aflford toe family certain extra delicacies for the 
taUe, instead of being merely converted, like the rest, into common soup. 

" At half-past four in summer, five in winter, the tower bell rings, and the whole 
family rises. The brother or sister pronounces a short morning prayer; the lieds are 
made, and all wash and dress. In summer all the boys go to baUie in the pond. The 
rooms are then arranged, the ahoes cleaned, 6ic. Those who have time sit down to 
study, or work in the kitchen garden. The brother regulates all. At six the bell 
again rings, and the family accompany the brother, their bibles under their arm, to the 
praver hall, where the whole number arc assembled to family devotion. After about 
an oour the several families return to breakfast in their own dwellings. Then the 
family U dispersed among the various workshops till twelve. (An hour's instruction, 
however, generally precedes these labors.) At twelve the family reassemble, with the 
brother. One of them appointed to that ofKce, has slready prepared the table ; two 
others fetch from the ' mother-house ' the food prepared in tlte general kitchen, the 
brother pronounces a short prayer at the commencement and conclusiun, and all eat 
their meal amid familiar conversation ; each having his own plate. Then follows a 
free interval, in which they phiy, cultivate their flower-beds, read, &c. The 'table 
waiters* for the day wash the dishes and arrange the room. An hour from the com- 
mencement of the meal the bell rings for work. At half-past four each family reas- 
sembles for the evening repast. From five to seven, work and instruction, nof in the 
private dwelling. From seven to eight, leisure time, each family circle reassembling ; 
at eight, the general family devotion ; and at a quarter to nine, having supped, each 
family withdrawa to its dwelling, and shortly after to bed. The brother sleeps in the 
midst of his family but goes later to bed. Every Saturday two or three children of 
each family scour the house thoroughly ; and from five io six in the evening, the whole 
family unite to put their play-ground and kitchen garden in order *' 

The weekly conferences and the peculiar occupations of the Sundsys and holidays 
must not be omitted. They are recorded in the reports for 1645 and 1846. 

'* From six to seven on Satardav evening each family holds a ' weekly discourse ; * 
that is, a * weekly text ' is selected at this hour by the family ; and the following Sat- 
urday the brother makes this the ground of an address to the children on the domestic 
occurrences of the past week. Each member is now instructed, by a ' table of occu- 
pations,' what employroent is allotted to him for the following week; and all those who 
have had eharge of the domestic affairs during that just past, are required to deliver 
back their various utensils, in good order to the presiding brother. 

" The weekly oonferances are as follows : Each brother writes, in the course of 
the week, a ioumal, in which be notes everything worthy of remark respecting his 
cjiildren. Thess P^psrs sre delivered to the superior, for careful perusal ; and these 
famish materials for the conference at which all the brothers, without exception, are 
present. 

" On Sunday none but indispensable work is done. Clean linen and best clothes 
aie put on. The families take it by turns to go early in the morping, with gardening 
implements, to the * Raube Haus grave ' in the churchyard, where three inmates have 
reposed for nearly eleven years. The grave u marked by a tall oaken cross, with the 
words : ' Christ is my life.' The children put the spot in order, weed the flower-bed 
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nmnd the crora, and sometimes hang op a ^riand. In the afteinoaii, after th« f bent 
seirice, all the families go for a walk./Kreeting kindly many whod they meet. A few 
children are Tisited by their parents, otbera go to visit them. 

" Many festiyals are celebrated. At Advent, the chiUren have each their own /ioor 
allotted to them ; these they visit, with sifts purchased from their savings, or made by 
themeelves. The birthdays of the ' father ' and the ' brothers ' are generally discov- 
ered, however carefully concealed, and gifts are prepared with all possible secrecy in 
play-^hoors. One of themselves, on his birthday, is often awakened by the song and 
greetings of his comrades ; and when the family is gathered at table, he has generally 
a gift from each. One boy, on such an occasion, remained so melancholy as to cause 

3oeations ; it was found on that very day twelve months, he had tried to escape. Nine 
ays before the present birthday, Ke haid vainly endeavored to dissuade a new comer 
from doing the like. 

** Every superintendent of a family is confined to his own circle, in which be is in 
like manner free from the interference of others ; while the neighborly intercourse of 
the various families is also a peculiar and valuable feature." 

Since the foundation of the Institution in 1833, 207 children, 157 boys and 50 giiis 
have been received into it : 

"117 have left us ; the condition of these is as f<rflows : 

Now under the exclusive care of their parents 21 

Emigrated 6 

Sailors * 9 

Day-laborers 8 

Agricultural laborers, gardeners, 6k 5 

At various trades 48 

Student 1 

Female servants 13 

Dead . . . • 6 

117." 

Of all these only five can be deemed failures, three males and one female having 
been imprisoned, one female having become a vagrant. 

Such are the results of nearly twenty years of patienr labor; labor made sweet by 
the consciousness that it was God's work which was being carried on. The spirit 
which animated it is manifested in the folk>wing address of its founder on one of 
their anniversaries. 

"Fvrtht Anmvtrtarv of the Swist House, July 20, 1834. 

" Yearly, on the 20tn of July, the Rauhe Haus, with all therein small and great, re- 
members how on this dsy, in the year 1834, our dear Swiss House was consecrated to 
the Saviour, as the good Shepherd ; on a Sunday itoon, in such bright sunshine that 
only God's love could shine more brightly. 

" But since God has blessed us with rich and manifold blessings through the erec- 
tion of this house, and since besides this house was the first which the hands of our 
dear boys aided, strongly and strenuously, to build, for themselves and their succeed- 
ing brothers, we will relate among ourselves the history of this house ; how it origina- 
ted, when it was begun, and, how it was finally completed, to God's bonor, his 
creatures' joy, his childrens' blessing. 

*' Theremre we thus relate : 

" We know of the 12th Sept., 1833, in what spirit and with what aim the Rauhe 
Haus was founded, and how it was occupied by twelve boys to the end of that year. 
These twelve bovs were our William. Uharles, Christian, David I., Edward, John, 
Cornelius, Nicholas, George I., Thomas, Augustus, Frederick ; all of honorable mem- 
ory among us ; who have adorned the Rauhe Haus with manj a permanent mesaorial 
of their joint industry, not to be forgotten. We will name in this place only one ; — 
the removal of the traf/, which once surrounded our garden to the west and sooth. 
The labor was completed on 25th Jan. 1834. They designed to show thereby to aU 
future comrades and friends forever, that the Rauhe Haus is a house of free love, 
which suffers no walls, no bolts ; because the bve of Christ binds more strongly than 
either walls or bolts. At times even till late in the night, by lamplight, these boys 
spared not the sweat of their brow, to accomplish this first united Isbor, till house and 
garden lay clear to all eyes ; a sign at the same time that our work, is not done in a 
comer, but publicly before the eyes of men, as before God. 

** Then came the month of February, and with it the first life of spring in the year 
1934. Many blessed and sanctifying days had the Father in heaven already bestowed 
on his poor family in the Rauhe Haus, to his nraise be it said, hope glanced with long- 
ing toward our native city, asking whether the faithful God would make it poasibw 
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iWt fet odier dMr ebildren, in our hooM, shoold learn In apenMeh Him thioa^ Hit 
Sou, Pareata and frieiidt of children in need of help ana reecue, knocked at our 
door,- til> then searoely opened but to inmatea, and begged for the reception of the 
children whom they loTed. 

" What we even then would willingly have done, we could not ; for we had no roof 
to ahalker mora than the fint twelve. But lo ! Love soon found the means ; we need 
bat believe in her, and ahe bestowa heraclf with all her treasures. So the uneipected 
qneatioa could be bat lo the twelve, whether they woald jvillingly help lo build a new 
hooae for themaelvea, and would nve up the old to new comradea, twelve hoys. What 
could be moM agreeaMe to the Kauhe Hans' hoys than this ? and all had taken up 
their tools for the new work, when, on the 24th of February of thji^ year, the worthy 
masterj Lange, made his appearance, with yard'Oieaaure, and square, to measure out 
the site of the future * Swiss House.' 

** He measured the ground according to its present measurement, namely, 48 feet 

S^ 24, to the west of the old Rauhe Haus ; the iront of the new building looking to 
eaouth. 

** With great energy, the ground was dua out by the twelve young laborers, before 
Tharsdsy, the 11th of March; and on that day, atone o'clock, amid praises and 
thanksgivings, prayers -and supplications, the foundation-stone waa laid, at the south- 
western corner, by the treple hammer stroke of Mr. S. S., of happy memory ; whom 
may God bless for all his love to our house ! Now with diligence and joy went on the 
building from below, under the hands of small and great ; while from above, the true 
Architect in heaven built and blessed ; nor were His praiaea wanting ; from the sum- 
mit of the building and scaffolding echoed far around the lovely songs of thoae who 
here saw from day to day a new hut for their own future dwelling arise beneath the 
lab<^ of their own hands. 

** It was on the 16th of April, 1834, that the carpenter resolved to enect the gable ; 
the day passed in the severe labor ; already the aun was sinking to night in the west, 
beyond Hamburgh, when the work was completed. In the ifother-house, we had 
already twined with ribhoaa the gay garlands of honor ; with song and jubilee the band 
of builders conducted him to the sci^olding ; and quickly be gained the giddy hei^t, 
aurrounded by worthy associates of the carpeiAring craft, after artisan fashion. 
Meanwhile, on the firm earth below, the houseoold, and some friends of the neighbor- 
hood, had grouped themselves, kmking up to the orator ; who, unpracticed in oratory, 
unfortunately began at the end, what we wished to hear from the oeginning. He was 
Sotschinger, the wood polisher. He uncovered his head, and delivered a poetic sd- 
dreas ; scanning at one view the beautiful distance of meadowa and fielda, houses and 
gardens, the £lbe and the Bill, Hamburgh'a houses and lowera. 

** We thsaked the carpenter for his address ; for he had spoken truly ; the Lord had 
already begun to cariy out the blessing, and has more than once abown that He pro- 
nounced to this blessing a true amen. 

** Without mischance or danger, the work now proceeded to ita completion. 

" Meanwhile we were seeking some friend of the Lord and of His children, who 
would be ready to gather round himself in the new Swiss House, the first family, emi- 
grating for * the oki house.' like a swarm of beea. And before the completion of the 
bttildirif, a young man wamlered hither to us from Switzerland, impelled by the lov^ 
of the Lord ; and on the 26ch June, led by the Lord, he croeaed our threshold for the 
first time. It was Joseph Baumgartner, whom few of our present inmates know per- 
sonally, but whose remembrance we bless in love. On the 2nd July, Byckmeyer fol- 
lowed him. Both- aided in giving the fintahing stroke to the work of adorning and 
decking the house far the 30Ui July ; because on that day we wished to consecrate to 
the Saviour this, the first of our chiklrea's houses, and lo obtain hia blessing on it. 
And the remembrance of that day we tOHlay especially renew. 
^ ** it was on a Sunday noon, on a summer's day, which the love of God had adorned 
with all the pomp and glory of His light. What we could, we also did, for our dear 
Swiss House. The upper story was fomiahed with twelve clean beds for the twelve 
iiitare inmates. Within and without the new house waa richly and ingeniously 
adorned with flowers and garlands. By about one o'clock, a laiige number of 
friends of our bouse had asaembled ; they were for the most part those whose love had 
lielped US to build the house. For the first time sounded our oi]gan, a former rich gift 
from a benefactor already named, and invited by ita tones the voices of the assemblage. 

" A few words from the Father of the Family explained to the esserabled friends 
the design of the festival ; then I turned to you, or rather to the first twelve of our 
children, who were gathered around us. 1 still remember well the words in which I 
then addressed you, from the greatest to the least, from David to Christian, and I 
think that you all will willindy recall with me a portion of what was then spoken. 

" ' That you may be helped — for this are you all assembled around us ; and that you 
^U let yourselves be helped, you have often promised me with your whole heart. 
See, now, what has come to pass, and think of these benefits from the Lord, that yoa 
may become and remain truly His. Oh, that the Spirit of God might come over you, 
that you would allow yourselves to be subdued by this love of God ! How large a 
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portion has been bestowed on you, yoor hearts declare ; that yen felt it, jroor teanr 
bear fitness ; but how often you forgot it, how often you look backwards, instead of 
forward to the ^al toward which we strive. My dear, beloved children, does yoor 
past way of life m this place bear witness of this or not ? However that may be— « 
new house, a new heart ! New benefits, new thanks ! New love from God, new 

S'ving up of the heart to Him who fives us all ! Shall not this be our vow to-dav t 
ear children, you vow it to-day before the eyes of many witnesses : of those who 
have helped us to build the house— from whom you imploringly hope that they will 
continue to be mindful of oar poverty, and will freely show compassion, that you may 
want for nothing. You know not bow to thank men, but I hope— the Lord, who pro- 
vides for you such benefits from Christian hands — Him you can thank ! What better 
wav to do so, than to consecrate yourselves, albeit in great weakness, to your Lord 
and Saviour, to serve Him in Godly fear and filial love all your life long? oegin ihis 
to-day afresh ; and then we and our friends here present, your benefactors, will devote 
to God the Swiss House, as we name it ; committing it in His name to all the protec- 
tion and guardianship of His paternal lore,' &c., &.c. 

** In heartfelt love, and witn uncovered heads, the members of the household now 
extended to each other the hand of brotherhood, and consecrated themselves, with the 
new house, to the good Shepherd as his abidinc inheritance. We then besooeht Him 
to deign to enter the hut, as guardian and defence ; to dwell therein as the lord and 
owner ; to supply us therein perpetually with bodily and spiritual bread : to awaken 
therein the longing for that far better and eternal abode of (leace, which He in yonder 
fatherland prepares for each one who loves His appearing and patiently expects His 
salvation. 

** The spirit of true joy and religious confidence filled all who were there assembled ; 
in the name of all, the beloved pastor of the parish spoke, to diirect us once more to 
Him, who, as the once crucified, now glorified Ssviour, had prepared us for this festi- 
vsl. The old became young with the children, the chiklren grave with the old ; and 
all wandered yet again through tlie beautiful light rooms, in which nothing but sim- 
plicity and sufficiency was to be seen, which make rich that poverty which has found. 
Its wealth in Christ. 

*' Among those present was an old lady of 80, a widow, an Anna, who, before this, 
had often entered with benedictions the circle of oor children ', a handmaid of the 
Lord, and who loved me also till her end, with a mother's love. Her heart was act- 
nally broken for joy ; overcome by the witnessed fulfillment of her blessing, she was 
compelled, without seeing more, to hasten home in her carriage. £xhausted, she 
sought repose, sought it four weeks ; then found it in the bosom m the God whom she 
hsd served, rather silently than loudly ; in the home of peace, of which the consecra- 
ted Swiss House had been to us an image. Her memory still remains to us in the 
benediction, her likeness you see to^ley in oar house with your own eyes. 

'* The twelve above mentioned who, on the 21st July, took the Swiss House for 
their abode, and slept there (or the first time, on tiie 22d of July vacated the old house, 
and ao it liecame possible to assemble the second family. These boys were received 
from the Slst July to the 15th October, 1834. 

** The sw^eetest, richest experience of God's grace were our portion ; and we expe- 
Vienced, for instance, on the first Sunday, that the Lord had remained in the house in 
blessing. All minds opened to His Spirit and His love, and perhaps in those very 
days He sowed a seed which — God grant it ! — will bring forth abiding fruit to ever* 
lasting life. But seklom are such days of perceptible blessing vouchsafed to us. Pray 

?re of the Swiss House : seek, knock, that you may again find, and hold fast, love and 
ife. 

** To-day, on the anniversary of the Swiss House Dedication, all those of the first 
family of the Swiss House, who then solemnized it with us, have already returned to 
comnnon life, and are earning their bread as carpenters, tailors, husbandmen, artisan's, 
smiths, sailors, shoemakers, sailmakers, gardeners, &c. Our dear friend, Johann 
Baumgartner, who assembled hers the first boy famiW, has already removed to a dis- 
tance ; there afar off, by his own hearth, to provide for other children, home and sal- 
vation. 

'* Upon all these members of the household has God's grace been variously mani* 
fested in the Swias House. May the gracious God still remain with them ! And 
with thnn may He bless anew the house, which we to-day adorn to do Him honor : 
which to-day we consecrate anew to Him, that in and with it we may remain confided 
to His mercy and grace.'* 

To this sketch of the origin, and inner life of the Rough-Houae, drawn by 
Hlfls Caipenter, in her Beformatoiy Schools, from the Annual Reports of the 
Superintendent, we add an account by M. Ducpetiaux, who visited the institution 
for practical information preparatory to organizing the governmental refturm 
schools in Belgium. 
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Hhid pnpibi of the refonn whool are elnifd in groapi of 13 ehOdren. Baeh 
fiunily nndar the wperTiaioii of a brother or sister, aMordiiig to the mx of the «hfl- 
dren, oooQpiee, am we have seen, a separate habitation, consisting of a sitting-room 
and a common sleeping-room. There are five &milies of boys, and two of girls : 
and besides a preparatory department for new comers, beibro their admiasion and 
regular location in families. 

To each family is attached a groop of brothers, of whom one fills the plaoe of 
chief or lather, and the others assist him or supply his plaoe in reg^nbr order. 

The officers, &c., employed in the goTemment sapervbion, and other servioes 
of the establishment, are, 1 . the director and his fiimily. This post has been filled 
since the origin of the iostitntion, by M. Wichem, with remarkable distinction \ 
it » chiefly to his efforts and persevering zeal that the Ranhen-Haus owes its com- 
pletion and prosperity ; 2. three instructors ; 3. three or four foremen or assist- 
ants ; 4. brothers, whose number is various and increasing ; 5. two sisters or as* 
sistants ; 6. twelve workmen in the printing and business establishment, merely 
paid wages, and not lodged on the premises. 

The instruction given to the pupils does not differ from that given in good Crer- 
man primary schools. The labor performed is of various kinds, and executed by 
separate &miliee and pupils. They include the domestic labors, the housekeeping 
and house-work, field and garden culture, and certain industrial occupations, whose 
profits are added to the resources of the establishment 

Under the first class of occupations are, shoe-making, making and mending 
cbthes and bedding, carpentry, wooden-shoe making, woolen thread-spinning, in 
which the young children are employed, baking, masonry and painting, house- 
keeping, cleaning house, furniture, &o. 

The fiirming work is directed by a &rming overseer. The land is prineipaDy 
cultivated by the spade ; and the large kitchen-garden fiimishea abundanoe of' 
legumes (beans or peas) for the consumption of the establishment There are 
several head of cattle on the form. There has been established a basket-making 
shop, which employs a number of children during winter. 

The workshops proper are the printing ^op, the bindery, lithographing shop, 
coloring shop, stereotypery, and wood-engraving shop. A silk-weavers' shop has 
also been in operation since 1846. 

The girls are chiefly busied in the household, and fill the phuses of servants,, 
oooks, washerwomen, ironen, laundry-women, and seamstresses. The younger 
assist the elder ; they pick legumes, make and mend coarse linen, knit and mend 
stockings, and keep the rooms in order. They all keep in order and mend their 
own clothes. 

An this work, except the printing and bookbinding, b performed under the di- 
rection and supervision of brothers or sisters, who, as a general rule, are expected 
to understand, at entering the establishment, some one of the occupations prac* 
ticed there. 

The phjrsical training of the Rauhen-Haus is at once simple and healthy. Noth- 
ing is neglected as to care of bedding, clothing, neatness, and sanitary regulationa. 
Although the establishment is very healthy, a physician visits the establishment 
regular^. The food is fhiffal, hut abundant. It usually consists, at breakfost, of 
soup thickened with buckwheat flour cooked in milk ; at dinner, of soup of varioua 
kinds, rice, barley, beans and others, with potatoes ; to which are added in sum- 
mer, green legumes, and meat regularly twice a week ; at supper, of a piece of 
bread and a glass of beer, or of the remains of dinner. The children are not put 
on aDowance, and may eat as much as they please. Hie brothers eat at their own 
ordinary, except at supper, when they dine at a common table, presided over by the 
wife or mother of the director, at which also sit children whose birthdays are 
celebrated. 

The children are admitted at firom eight to ten years of age, and remain at the 
establishment until after their ooofirmation, or until they can be placed in good sit- 
uations, or returned to their fomilies without inconvenience. In 1845, of 82 chil- 
dren, four (girk) were from 8 to 10 years old ; 31 from 10 to 14 ; 29 from 14 tb 
16, and 18 fttim 18 to 23 years. No child, unless orphan or abandoned, ia re- 
ceived without the consent of its parents. 
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Dnriiig tn 7«n» aftv te fboiidatkm of llie eilriilidii^^ 
ohildnB, at the momeiit oC their «Dtimnoe, was 12 yean and 6 mootha aod a half, 
andaitlMtimeofthetfdiwii i aMOiiylTyaaWytiToinoiii^ ItMkma 

that the average daratkm of their atay, waa 4 years, 3 montha, and \^iim. FVom 
1834 to 1847, there were 120 admiawMia. Papili who ean not re-enter their fiuni- 
Ueai are nmially apprentioed to maatera oarefnUy aeleoied from among honest and 
piuoa artizaoa. There ia no diffionhym getting theaeaitoationa, and the appreotioeB 
from the Ranhen-Hans are eren aooght after, on aoooant of the edncMion and 
piaotieal training whioh they have received at the eatabl'Mliment. Hie inatitntian 
ooBtinnea to ezerdae a bene6oiary patronage over its gradvalea. Apprenticea in 
Iha neiffhborhood are regnlariy viaied every week or every fifteen days, aooording 
to the jntanoe, by the brothera, who carry them good advice, and converse with 
them on sabjeeti interesting to them. Every fifteen days they meet in the after- 
noon or evening, in aommer at the Raohen-Haos, and in winter in the town, 
under the presidenoe of the director. They attend alao at the frstivab celebrated 
from time to time at the eatabUshment Aa active a correspondence as posnble ia 
maintained with the elder pnpib who are at distant placea or In strange ooontriea. 
Hie eodalence d the institiito of brothers, and Iti extension within the last few 
yeara, as well as the sitnation of the brothers in diflbrent parts of Germany, frdli- 
tato reports, and contriboto to maintain, outside the establishment, the spirit which 
reiona within. 

be girls are naoaHr placed at aervice. 

There is established a patronage fond, which paya ezpenaea of apprenticeship, 
te., oecaaioncd by proeoring situations. 

At the be^nning of 1844, of 81 children who had left the establishment, 33 
were apprenticed to artizana or mechanics, 7 entered at aervice as (iirm-laborers or 
domasties, 7 had become day-laborers, 11 (girls) had become aervaota, 9 became 
aaikn, 3 entered the army, 1 prepared himself for the univenaty, 5 continue at the 
aohool ; the occupation of 8 is unknown, and 2 children belonging to a fiunily of 
vagranti have not been aUe to be kept to any regular occupation. Of thia num- 
ber, 27 including the aaikm, either have no fixed residence, or are living at a dis- 
tanae ; 16 have retomed to their fimtUes, and consequently have ceased to sustam 
regular relationa with the establiahment ; 38 remain in regular and more or less 
fr^oant comnmnioation with it 

Aooording to information very eareftilly collected about the conduct of theae 81 
ohildien, 6 or 7 only are conducting ill ; two of theae were imprisoned for theft ; 
aU the otibara, 74 or 76, have given no cause for complaint, and some have distin- 
guished thenaelves by activity in labor and sound morality. A result so ^ran- 
MS woidd be very satisfitotory in ordmary life ; it therefore testifies maoh more 
a trun g ly in iavor of theorganiation and diadpHne of ^t»e Ranhen-Haus, which, aa 
wa have already said, reeeivca only vicions or condenmed diDdren, or those whose 
primarv inatruction has been entirely defective. 

' At mst sight, the orgaaiiation of the Rauhen-Haua establiahment present noth- 
ing 9 fimlt even might be found with the confoaion of the bufidings, scattered here 
au there, and an abaaace of eeoMiaation which wodd seem calculated to cause f 

diffianltiea in anpervision, and to be contrary to economy. But these apparent 
fimlti disappear upon atndying the interior organiation of the institution, and upon ' 

oonaidering the pnrpoae of iti creation. This purpose was to restore a femily to 
the children ; to place them within a sphere of relationa, duties and alfi*otiona j 

calculated to change their habits, to reform their character, aod to elevate th«r ' 

aoda. The organisation of the Rauhen-Haus baa therefore been modeled upon 
that of the natural fomily. The children are dasaed in groupa of 12 ; each group f 
fonna one fiunily ; over each fiunily is one overseer, who fills the place of a fether. 
All the fomilies besides, are gathered about a common center, and are under the [ 
■■ihority of a common fether, the director who presides over the entire institotion 
and watohes over its general interests. 

Kaoh feraily occupies a separate tenement lliis is usually in the lower story ; it in- ' 

dodea a common sitting-room, famished with benches, tables, and cupboards, and 

haviag on one side « i£Mping>room, and a smaU apartment serving for washing- [ 

room, and for a depository for housekeeping utensils. These apartments are distin* 

only by neatness and plainness ; thev have no omamenti, except gifta pre- 

lUd by friendly handa. Bach dwelling baa a yard for exerdae, more or leaa 

I 
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dbdy, aad ftflnaD gardan in whioh tiie ohOdren hum the beiiii and peas naeded 
fixr their own oonsnmption. Ail theie Uttle gardens are inck»ed within the prfai-' 
eipal garden of the eatajUiahaMiit, and larm with it ft whole bj na neana deititnte 
of beaoU and hannony. 

The oLapd, aobool, and worJubop, are eonaoion to aU, and aenre aa » oommon 
bond between the memben of diflbrant fiuniliea, who meet each oAer in them at 
certain intervala. 

In the mominff, in aommer at ^ past 4, and in winter at 5, the bell ringa, as the 
aignal to rise. Tbo brother or mter repeata a abort prayer ; the ohildrea make 
thcAT beds, wash and oomb them^elveay and osoalky, In aummer, the boys nm and 
take a bath in a small river running through the middle of the eakate. Eaoh; 
funily then puts its boose in order ; the rooms are cleaned, the loniitiire daited. 
If there be time to spare, it is oaed instady and reading, or in working in the gar- 
den. At 6 the bell rings again, and each fianily, under the conduct or its orerMer, 
proceeds, Bible nndtf araou to chapel, to attend domestic divine service. This 
service which is performed with solemnity, lasts about an hour, at the end of 
which time each family returns home, wluce it finds breakfiist ready. Half an 
hour is allowed for this, during which die brother reviewaand explaina, as majr be 
necessary, the preceding instruction. Ttom haif past seven to twelve, the fimiilies 
disperse and form new groups. This time is occupied in . school (usually for an 
hour,) and in manual labor in the gardens and workshops. At 12, aU the mem- 
bers of each &mily meet again for dinner; one of the <^dren has aet the table \ 
two others have been to the central establishment for provisions ; the meal is 
bi^gun and ended with a short prayer repeated by the brother, who partokes of the 
same frugal fiire with the children, and takes advanti^ of tins intercourse to put 
himself on iamiliar terms with them. After dinner comes playottme ; the children 
play, take eare of their flowera. or read ; the servanti wash and aet away the 
codung and eating utensils. At one the bell gives the signal for returning to 
work which ia continued till half past four. Erom half past four to five, supper 
and rest From five to seven, the time is again divided between labor and stady. 
From seven to dght eaoh fomily is within its own habitation, where it may busy 
itaelf in relaxation or in whatever manner it pfeaaea. At eight comes the evening 
divine service, which, like that in the mocningycalla all the members of the institu- 
tion together m the chapel. Bedtime is from eight to half past ntne^and the day 
ends as it begun, by a short prayer repeated by the brothsr who lodges in tlie 
same dormitory with them, but who sits up much k>nger than they. 

Hie occupattona of Saturday are in aome measure different from those of the 
other days of the week, 2 or 3 children are designated in eaoh fomily, to dean up 
the house completely ; from 5 to 6, the whole fomily together pats the yard and 
garden, in order, so that all ooay be neatly arranged for Sunday. SVom sii to 
seven, the brother or sister presides at a conference, where are discussed the events 
of the past week, and matters of interest to the fiunily y the arrangement of 
labor for the next week ia made, and the children in <ibarg8 of them aeleoted ; the 
servants for the time being restore the utensils which they have had in charge, 
and which are committed, after examination, to their anocessois, who become re- 
sponsible for them in their turn. This speoico of rotation maintains the activity 
and stimulates the emulation of the children, at the same time that it aconstoma 
them to domestic oocupatioos, and givea them ft taate for, and habits of, order and 
neatness. 

Sunday is consecrated to worship and reat Except whOe in chapel, each fomily 
remains together during the whole day. Ia the morning, at a proper time, the 
children c£iQge their linen, and put on their foetlval dc^ea, which generally diflsr 
fit>m each other in form and color. Tlie fiunily appointed for that purpose, according 
to a succession previously designated, goes, with spades and rakea, to the buryiog- 
ground of the children who have died in the establishment, to put in order, to re- 

Elace flowers and shrubs, and to keep it in good condition. lathe afternoon, after 
aving attended divine service, eaoh ikmUy, if there ia time, goes to walk with iti 
overseer. This walk has usually an object ; aometimeB to viait a teacher or a for- 
mer in the neighborhood, sometimes to, see some remarkable site, monument, or 
establishment These excursions are varied by games or singing. Sunday ia alao 
the day for visifci from parents ; and some ohOdren whose conduct ia good, reoeiva 
by way of reward, permission to visit their fomilies, in the town or vkanily. And 
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■n the mIiooI, meeting together again, attende evening eerrioe, whioh conoladei iklfi 
day. 

Bvery day after morning eervice, the direotor holds a ahort meeting, at which 
the childi«n and the aasistanta attend. At thb meeting ianlta committod the day 
before are noticed, and the dh«otor admonishes or punishes ; the particokr ar- 
nngjements of the day are announced ; necessary directions to the assistants giyen, 
and a review made of the children, to see that Uiey are dean and neat, and their 
dothce m craod order. 

Bvery Monday, the director holds a meetmg of the assistanti, at which special 
reference ie made to every child ; the director listens to the observations of the 
brothers, and gives them instructions. 

Ldstiy, on Sitarday evening there is held a special meeting for the discussion of 
matters pertaining to labor, economy, supervision of workshops, Ac. 

The two head teachers assist the director, and occupy his place, if needed. 
They have charge in particular of the supervision of fiunilies and workshops. AH 
the premises are also visited once or oftener, every day. In each vestibule are two 
registers ; on one of them is an inventory of the furniture, and on the other the 
inspector enters whatever remarks his visit may have suggested. 

The organization of the Rauhen-Hans is so contrived, as we have remarked, ai 
to attach the pupils to the institution, and to unite them and their overseen 
together, as if they were members of the same family. To appreciate the influence 
exerted for this purpose, we must, so to speak, descend into the depths of the es- 
tablishment, and investigate the littie events which vary its existence. We will 
only mention, under this bead, the f<9Btivals at which the pupils and assistants meet 
several times a year. These are of two kinds ; one confined to a single fiunily, as 
those which celebrate the birthday and baptism of pupils or brothers, the arrival 
or departure of one of them, &o. ; the others are the general festivab at which all 
the fiimilies and assistanti meet, together with the firiends and benefactors of the 
eetablishment. At these, which take place monthly, the boxes intended to receive 
voluntary gifts are ornamented with flowers, and carried solemnly to the chapel 
by two littie girls. They are opened before the assembly, and prayer Is ofiered for 
those persons whose charity contributes to (he support oif the institution. The an- 
niversary of the foundation of Rauhen-Hans is celebrated every year, with solem- 
nity ; but of all these solemnities, the most remarkable are those at Advent aod at 
Christmas. We shall be thanked for giving, on this subject, some details which 
we find in the tenth report of the director, (1845,) and which give, at the same 
time, an idea of the spirit reigning within the establishment, and of the artiess char- 
acter of iti members. 

^ From the commencement of autumn may be discerned the symptoms of joy at 
the approach of Christmas. A new life seems to animate the families of boys and 
girls. All is excitement ; one is thinking of the gift which he expects, another of 
that which he means to give ; Imagination is active ; plans fiul and succeed ; when 
all arrangements are in eood train, each family is hard at work within its own par- 
ticular circle ; every body is carefully keeping a secret ; the brothers and sistera 
help the children at their work. As the important day approaches, activity 
redoubles : not a leisure moment is lost ; the weekly evening which each fhmily 
has at its aisposal, is espedallv devoted to these mysterious preparations. What Ja 
their design ? To prepare Christmas presents wherewith to surprise the director 
and his family. Sometimes they are models of the Bauhen-Haus buildings ; some- 
times of religions edifices ; or pictures in relief of scenes fh)m the Bible. Some 
of these models are five or six feet high, and executed with remarkable care and 
accuracy *, in the chapel may be seen the altar, the pulpit, the organ, the stalla, 
the bells ; the workshop is supplied with all its tools, the chamber with its f^vni- 
tnre, beds, chain, tables, stoves, &e. All these articles are carefully hidden until 
the day of their solemn exhibition. Meanwhile, at Advent, begins the religious 
mstruction introductory to the coming festivals ; by which their minds and hearts 
are both prepared. The Christmas songs are practiced ; and soon are in every 
month ; those lately arrived learn them fh>m the elder ; their meaning and reliff- 
ious signification i^ explained. During^ the last week of Advent, joy resounds 
firom ul sides. On the Sunday before Christmas, each frmfly, under the direction 
of the brother iti supervisor, goes about the neighborhood to invite to the feast the 
respectable poor, with whom the establishment has constant connection, llieao 
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fgooA pMple miHt abo lunre tlieir pjifti ; and tho pvpili take upoii Aema a lfiei tliii 
reipooaibility, and appropriate to uia purpose their tmall aaTinn. In these tkiti 
thej aometimea aee wretohed speolaoleB ; but • piotore before Uieir eyes serres to 
pot good thouffhti and useful r emem br ances into their minds. 

At last the holy day is oome. All is properhf prepared ; the day passes ; it ia 
evening. The large vestibiile of the *^ Mother House" is opened, and eaoh funify 
arrires in procesMon, oarrying the gift which it has patiently prepared. AU tlie 
articles, whose balk is sometime^ considerable, are arranged in the middle of the 
room, and are ornamented with wreaths and erergreens ; the Christmas tapeis 
are lighted, and when all is in complete order the director and his fiunily are in- 
Tiled to behold the spectacle prepared far them. Their arrival is greeted with 
shoots and soogs ; the hall glitters with lights ; all gather in gfonps and admire 
the result of the labor of each family ; paintings, transparencies, inscriptioos, tes- 
tify to the sincere afiection of the children towwds their benefactor ; and certainly, 
to him, this testimony is not the least preoions of thdr gifts. Daring the same 
■evening, the assistants and brothers receive the gifts designed for them. The pro- 
gmmme of the rejoicings of the next day is communicated to the assembly, the 
Christmas songs which have been printed are diatribnted, and after having re- 
tamed thaolcs to God by h]rmns ana prayer, the fiunilies return in the same order 
to their respective dwellings. 

Next day the beJl prockums the grand festival. All arise in haste by lamp* 
Bgbt ; the children put on again their festive garments and gather at the ** Mother 
House," where was held the joyoos meeting of Uie preceding evening. All sing 
the hymn of the day, and after having retamed thanks to Gol, they retom home 
to breiJLiast. Divine service takes place as usual. Meanwhile the kitchen is in 
unusual activity. At noon, all members of the establishment take their pbwea at 
a large table, and partake of a repast, whose most delicate dishes have been sent 
as presents by friends from the town and neighborhood. Some of these friends, 
some former pspils, some parents, seat themselves among the children, and become 
with them members of one large family. There is joy in every heart ; singing 
saooeeds; and before the feast is finished, come the poor invited several days 
before by eaoh family. AU rise, in a few minutes every thing is put away in ita 
place, and every tmoe of the repast has disappeared. Each family, with its guests, 
returns to its well-warmed home, to femiliar entertainment ; where the children 
sing their prettiest soogs, to do honor to their visitors. About half-past two, there 
arrive from every direction the friends of the institution, who, for the sake of at- 
tending this ceremony, have often traveled several leagues in inclement weather, 
and in the depth of winter. The bell rings anew, and the femilies proceed to the 
chapel, conducting their poor visitors, who at their arrival take their seats at a 
taUe spread exprnsly for them. The chapel ornamented with foliage and ever- 
greens, looks like a thick grove. Although of considerable size, it can sckroely hold 
the numerous audience assembled at the solenmity. The director reads the gos- 
pel for the day, between whose verses are sung hymns appropriated to the oooa- 
sion. A discourse chiefly addressed to the poor and to visitors from abroad, 
reviews the purpose, origin, and progress of the institution. Then come forward 
the schools of the neigh£)rhood, with their instructors at their head ; one ofl^ a 
prayer and sings a hymn in menxiry of the pupils dismissed from the Ranben- 
Hans ; another invokes the protection of God for poor and abandoned children ; 
another implores pity upon all prisoners ; all then unite their voices in a conclud- 
ing hymn, after which eaoh school deposits its modest offering in the box appointed 
for receiving gifts to the establishment 

It is time to proceed to the decoration of the fieast to the memory of absent 
friends. This b the moment which is awaited with so much impatience by the 
children from the beginning of the Advent. ¥nm the commencement of thb 
period, all the school meets at noon to listen to the reading of those passages of 
scripture which annonnoe the coming of the Messiah ; which is followed by the 
amging of a hymn. The chandelier of the chapel is furnished with as many can- 
deli as there are days in Advent \ every day one more of these is lighted, so that 
the number of h'ghts constantly corresponds with the approach of the festival. 

We left all the members of the institotk>n in the chapeL No sooner have the 
ceremonies above described terminated, than is commenced the lighting of all the 
tapers in the chanddier, and also of a muHitiide of wax candles skillfully arranged 
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afoagbont die boOdtiig, whioh aniddy gfittert «i«h light. TliiilHnniiiiirtKtt li 
ganeroiMly fnnuilMd by the (Kenda of the eitdblithmeiit The sppemnoe of the 
ohapel, with itp tapen, its oudles, ite green boeghs and oroamentii, is traly hmv- 
YelkNui. The ■peotator, eipeoially if for the fint time, » oveipowered by the co- 
thttMun of the pupils and the gnctlm Aa the illumination proceeds, the singing 
oondudes ; when it stops, the mreotor, amidst profound silenoe, readi the follow* 
ing passage ftom St Matthew : ^' When the Son of Man ahall oome in his glorf , 
and all the holy angek with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory,*' 
&o. After this reading the pupils oome forward by fomilies towarda the poor 
guests, and ^ve them the little presents which they have prepared for them ; then 
each fomilv m succession sings another song, and the ceremony concludes with a 
prayer and oonduding chant, in which all the aanstants join. 

The poor return home, osrrying salutary impreasioiis and joyful reeoUeetionBs 
the children return to their homes until 6 in the CTcning, when another signs 
calls them to the chapel. Some of the friends of the institution, present m the 
afternoon, have departed ; but othen have arrived to be present at the ceremony 
of the evening. In the interval, tables are arranged in tne chapel, on which are 
pat the Christmas gifts for the families and the children ; which gifts also are 
supplied by the inexhaustible kindness of the benefactors of the institution. These 
gifts are of all descriptions ; books, images, wall-cards, (cartes murales,) little arti- 
cles of furniture, tools, &c. ; they are accommodated to the wants, and commonly 
aatisfy the desires of each. It is delightful to see the plearare which is affiyrded by 
the sight of tliis little exhibition. Scarcely is the siJoon opened, when all, smw 
and great, pupils and visitors, hurry in, crowding together as if in a foir, where 
each selects the article which pleases him best Thus ends the day, which, of all 
the days in the year, is most wdently denred, and leaves the most delightful 
impreanons. 

This day has more to-morrows than one; each fkmily renews its own memory 
of it, within itself. Let ns tiransport ourselves to one of these renewals, some 
weeks after Cliristmas. It is Sunday evening, a new comer would imagine that 
the festival had been postponed for that fiunily, and that it was celebratinff it fbr 
the first time. Evergreens and green pyramids ornament the saloon, and upon 
the table the presents are arrange. The organ, the violin, and the flute, accom- 
pany all kinds of singing ; the joy b as great and as uncontrolled as at the gen- 
eral feast. The guests £ive not been forgotten ; and an invitation to the private 
festival of a family is never neglected. Tlie day before, the childr«i sent written 
invitations to comrades in other fomilies, who are present at the designated lime. 
Among them is a newly admitted pupil, who must be shown the manner of keep- 
ing Christmas. The director's family has also been invited, and comes, bringing 
Christmas cakes or other little presents of the same kind, which are the more wel- 
come as they are more unexpected. While all are rejoicing, the door opens and 
there enters, accompanied by a dosen pupils and a brother, a mesMUger in strange 
costume, carrying an immense game-bag, and a feathered hat Hiere is surprise 
in every foce, for nobody expected any such apparitkm. Meanwhile the messen- 
ger comes forward, and delivers to each member of the family a large letter ad- 
dreswd to him. All hasten to open them ; and after removing severS envelopes, 
it appears that each letter contains a small present Who was the messenger, and 
wheoBce come these tokens of friendship ? Another fomily got news of the festi- 
val, and promptly determined to contribute to it; and eo each of its memben 
selected flrom his own property a gift to a comrade m the other fomily. One pupil 
was appointed to take charge of Uie gifts, and aU accompanied him to enjoy 
the surprise of their brothers, and to pemke in their joy. It is unnecesnry to say 
that the impromptu visitors receive a cordial welcome ; they take aealiat the table 
and partake of the modest supper which is prepared ; the singing goes on, and the 
festivities of the evening prokaged to a later hour than usual, end. as always, by 
prayer to God." 

The institute of the brothers of the Rauhen-Haua, like the school of foremen at 
Mettray, forms an essential part of tiie organisation. M. Wichem, like M. M. 
Demetx and de Br6tigndres, has perceived 3iat the work of refbrminff videos and 
condemned children could not be intrusted to mercenary hands ; and that it was 
necesnry to accomplish it, to use motive higher than these of temporal interest 
The broUierB of the Rauhen-Haus are to a certain extent similar to the brothers of 
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•hflrilf, and brot hew of ChrbtMn dootrine, in Catholto ooonlrica. To be admitted 
to the institiite, they mast fomish proof that their oondact has always been honor* 
aUe, and safe from all reproach ; that they have always done the doty of a good 
Christian, and that they have truly a reltgioas Toeation : that they have no infir* 
mity, and enjoy good heahh and a robnst oonstitntkm ; that they onderstand fiurm- 
ing, or some trade nsefiil in the establishment, or at least that they have soffident 
meohanioal talent to learn some one of these oooopations ; that th^ haye a oertain 
amount of ednoadon, or the intelligence and disposition neoessaiy to pro6t by the 
special coarse of instruction intended for them in the institution, lliey are also 
leqntred to have the consent of their parents to their entering the proposed career, 
and the certificate of their exemption firom military service. Their age at admis- 
sion is usually from twenty to thirty years. Notwithstanding the strictness of 
these conditions, candidates are never wanting, and their number is usually even 
greater than that of disposable places. 

The institute of brothers is supported, like the reform school* by subscriptiona 
and private gifts, and has iti own separate treasury, finances, and accounts. 

Tlie brothers, in their connection with the reform school, have charge of the di- 
reotion of ftmilies, and of the supervision of pupils confided to their caro. lliey 
keep them in sight, night and day ; they eat with them, sleep in their dormitory, 
direct their labor, accompany them to chapel, partake in tneir recreations ana 
jports. Attached at first to fomiliee, as assistants, after a certain time of appren* 
tioeship, they undertake, in rotation, the direction. They visit the parenti of the 
children, and report to them their conduct and progress ; exeroise an active and 
beneficial supervision of the pupils, after their departure fh>m the school ; teach 
&e elementary class ; assist the director in religious instruction and in the writing 
and correspondence of the establishmeuL The monthly enrolment or rotation of 
brothers in each fiunily brings each brother successively in contact with all the 
pupils, enlarges their experience, fiKsHitates their apprenticeship and assists in teach- 
ing praoticaT knowledge, and u it were, brings into contact with all the families 
the experience acquired in each. 

Besides these duties, the brothen in turn attend a special course of instruction 
presided over by the director, with the assistance of the two head teachers. This 
course occupies twenty hours a week, so distributed as to correspond with the 
working hours of the children, and including religion, sacred and profane history, 
German, geography, pedagt^, singing and instrumental music ; thero is also a 
special course in English. Tne brothers are classed in two divisions, an upper 
and k>wer, each dire^ed by one of the teachera. Each course lasts two yean, so 
that the complete instruction given to each brother occupies, on an average, fbur 
yean. At the end of this time, the brothen should be prepared to fulfill the duties 
of the ** Inner Mission," whose agenti they are. These duties, as we said at the 
beginning of this account, are as various as the needs which the mission under- 
takes to satisfy. The brothen, accordingly, at leaving the institute, aro usually 
placed in one or the other of the following positions : 

Chiefr or iathen of fimiilies in reform schools organised like that of the Rauhen- 
Hans ; overseen and assistants for moral discipline, inostablishmenti for children ; 
instrncton in the same ; instructon in agricultural schools ; directon, stewards, 
overseen, or watchmen in prisons of difierent kinds ; directon or fathen of fiimi- 
Fies in hospitals and charitable institutions ; overseen of infirnuu-ies ; agents of 
benevolent tyr mutual aid societies ; missionaries and preachen in colonies to Amer- 
ica ; missionaries within the country, for journeymen and traveling apprentices, 

AiC., &o. 

llie number of demands for brothen for these difTerent purposes, or other simi- 
kr ones, increases every year ; so that the director is continuidly trying to extend 
the normal institute intended for their preparation. 

The printing oflBce, the bookselling shop, and their dependencies, attached to the 
establishment in 1842, contribute the double purpose proposed by the founden ; 
they ftimish occupation for a number of children during their stay at the Bauhen- 
Hans, at the same time that it teaches them an occupation which they can praotkse 
after leaving ; and also serve as a means of propagating the principles and^views 
which have governed the work undertaken l^ M. Wichem with such unusual per- 
severance and so much success. Here is published yearly a double report on the 
shnation of the reform school, and the condition and progress of the institute of 
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brothers and of the Inner Minion. There it also ianied a reriew, appearing twibe 
a moDth, under the title of ^ Flying Leavea,'' (Fliegende Blatter,) whieh ia in- 
tended not only to inform the pnblie of matters oonoeming the Raahen-Hana, hot 
alao to give news of oharitable establiahmentB and operations at home and abroad. 
We have not examined the spirit governing these publications, and extending 
throughout the establishment^ and oonseqnenUy have not formed opinions on it. 
Some term it exaggerated ; for our own part we are pleased^ to see there the ex- 
pression of a sincere and profound ounvioti<m, and of a true Christian sentiment of 
oompassion for evils and miseries requiring prompt relief. 

The aceonntB of the different sections Sf the Rauhen-Haus are kept by the di- 
rector, under the control of the administrative committee of twen^ members, 
chosen from among the founders and benefoctors of the establishment Each sec- 
tion has its separate treasury and accounts. The treasuries are eight in number, 
namely : 

1. TrMSUrj or the reform school. 

2 " "* *' institute of brothers. 

3. ** " " prinfJnf office. 

4. ** ** '* business esrablishment, and book shop and dependencies. 

6. ** ** ** chiidrens' savings, where accooiit is kept with each, of expenses and 

receipts. 
$. ^ " ** brothers' savings. 

7. *< *' " patronage of the institation. 

8. ** ** " private gifts for particolar purposes. 

The accounts of 1844-45, 5x the receipts and expenses of the school as follows : 

KBCEIPTS. 

From subscriptions #2,10740 

*» Toluntary gifts 6S2.80 

»* payments for board, 1,186.80 

*^ cbaritjbox, 166.68 

** sundry receipts, 35.42 

Totai, 4,828.08 

This amount does not include farming produce, receipts from workshops, private 
gifts for particular purposes, nor gifts in kind, which make every year a considera- 
ble sum, and diminish by so much the receipts of the establishment. 

BXPBNSBS. 

Maintenance and repairs of buildings, 9365. 14 

Insurance against fire 25.70 

Expenses of pupils leaving, 1370 

Board, 2,lia00 

Oiiand light, 11942 

Fuel, 323.70 

Washing 100.84 

Expenses of order— supervision, 78.84 

Clothing of children, 178.00 

Physician and drugs, 47.14 

Expenses of supervision, 208 56 

Salary of director, 428.56 

Farming and other tools, 48 28 

Furniture and cooking utensils, 220.fi6 

Salaries, 14370 

Expense of school, 24.00 

Expense of cultivation, 22400 

Cattle,... 1 7a6R 

Rents, I.... 69.42 

Expense of receiving children, 3. 14 

Presents to children, 4.66 

Printing and postage, 7.42 

Sundry expenses, 14.84 

Total, 4,828.06 

There were in the school in the same year, 100 persons — 86 children, and 14 
officers. The expenee per head was therefore $51.71 ; or counting children only, 
•60.00. 



• 
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We append the following notices of this excellent institution by two 
distinguished American educators. 

Prof Stowe, in his Report on Elementary Public Instruction in 
Europe, selects the establishment at Horn, as affording a striking exam- 
ple of the happy influence of moral and religious instruction in reclaim- 
ing the vicious and saving the lost 

Hamburgh is the largest oommercia] city of Germany, and iti population is ex> 
tremely crowded. Though it is highly distinguished for its benevolent institutions, 
and for the hospitality and integrity of its citizens, yet the very circumstances in 
which it is placed, produce, among the lowest olaw of its population, habits of d^- 
radation and beastliness of which we have but few examples on tliis side the At- 
lantic, llie children, therefore, received into this institution, are often of the very 
worst and most hopeless character. Not only are their mind* most thoroughly 
depraved, but their very senses and bodily organization seem to partake in the 
viciousness and degradation of their hearts. Their appetites are so perverted, that 
sometimes the most loathsome and disgusting substances are preferred to whole- 
some food. The superintendent, Mr. Wiohem, states, that though plentifully sup- 
plied with provisions, yet, when first received, some of them will steal and eat 
(»uap« rancid grease, that has been laid aside for the purpose of greasing shoes, and 
even catch IV&y-bugs and devour them ; and it is with the utmost difficulty that 
these disgusting habits are broken up. An ordinary man might suppose that the 
task of restoring such poor creatures to decency and good morals wss entirely 
hi>pe1e8s. Not so with Mr. Wichern. He took hold with the firm hope that the 
moral power of the word of God is competent even to such a task. His means are 
prayer, the Bible, singing, affectionate conversation, severe punishment when una- 
voidable, and constant, steady employment, in useful labor. On one occasion, 
when every other means seemed to &il, he collected the children together, and 
read to them, in the words of the New Testament, the simple narrative of the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ, with some remarks on the design and object of his 
mission to this world. The effect was wonderful. They burst into tears of con- 
trition ; and during the whole of that term, from June till October, the influence 
of this scene was visible in all their conduct. The idea that takes so strong a hold 
when the character of Christ is exhibited to such poor creatures, is, that they are 
objects of affection : miserable, wicked, despised as they are, yet Christ, the Son 
of God, loved them, and loved them enough to suffer and die for theni — and still 
loves them. The thought that they can yet he loved^ melts tlie heart, and gives 
them hope, and is a strong incentive to reformation. 

On another occasion, when considerable progress had been made in their moral 
education, the superintendent discovered that some of them had taken nails from 
the premises, and applied them to their own use, without permission. He called 
them together, expressed his great disappointment and sorrow that they had 
profited so little by the instructions which had been given them, and told them 
that, till he bad evidence of their sincere repentance, he oould not admit them to 
the morning and evening religious exerdses of his family. With expressions of 
deep regret for their sin, snd with promises, entreaties, and tears, they begged to 
have this privilege restored to them ; but he wss firm in his refusal. A few eve- 
nings afterwads, while walking in the garden, he heard youthful voices among the 
shrubbery ; and, drawing near nnperoeived, he found that the boys had formed 
themselves into little companies of seven or eight each, and met, morning and eve- 
ning, in different retired spots in the garden, to sing, read the Bible, and pray 
among themselves; to ssk God to forgive them the sins they had committed, and 
to give them strength to resist temptation in future. With such evidence of re- 
pentance, he soon restored to them the privilege of attending morning and evening 
prayers with his ftmily. One morning soon sifter, on entering his study, he found 
it all adorned with wreaths of the most beantiful flowers, which the boys had ar- 
ranged there at early daybreak, in testimony of their joy and gratitude for his 
kindneas. Thus rapidly had these poor orestores advanced in nooral feeling, relig- 
ions sensibility, and good taste. 

In the spring, Mr. Wichern gives to saefa boy a patch of ground in the garden, 
1 
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which he is to cflll his own, and cultivate as he pleases. One of the bo}*8 began to 
erect a little hot of sticks and earth npon bis plot, in which he migbt rest daring 
the boat of the day, and to which he miffht retire when he wished to be alone. 
When it was all finished, it occurred to him to dedicate it to its use by religions 
ceremonies. Accordingly, he collected the boys together. The hut was adorned 
with wreaths of flowers ; a little table was placed in the center, on which lay the 
open Bible, ornamented in the same manner. He then read with great serioua* 
ness the 14th, 15th, and 24th verses of the cxviiith Psalm : 

^ The Lord is my strength and my song, and is become my salvation." 

*- The voice of rejoicing and aalvation ia beard iu the tabernacle of the righteous." 

" This is the day which the Lord hath made. We will rejoice and be glad in it." 

After this, the exercises were concluded by singing and prayer. Another boy 
afterwards built him a hut, which was to be dedicated in a similar way ; but when 
the boys came together, they saw in it a piece of timber which belonged to the es- 
tablishment, and ascertaining that it had been taken without permission, they at 
once demolished the whole edifice, and restored the timber to its place. At the 
time of harvest, when they first entered the field to gather the potatoes, before com- 
mencing the work, they formed into a circle, and, much to tlie surprise of the su- 
perintendent, broke out together iu the harvest hymn : 

" Now let us aU thank God." 

After singing this, they fell to their work with great cheerfiilness and vigor. 

I mention these instances, firom numerous others which might be produced, to 
show how much may be done in reclaiming the most hopeless youthful offisnderB 
by a judicious application of the right means of moral influence. 

Hon. Horace Maon in his " Educational Tour," thus describes his 
visit to the Rauhen-Haus. 

It was opened for the reception of abandoned children of the very lowest class, 
children brought up in the abodes of mfamy, and taught not only by example but 
by precept, the vices of sensuality, thieving, and vagabondry, children who had 
never known the &mi]y tie, or who had known it only to see it violated. Ham- 
burgh, having been for many yean a commercial and free city, and, of course, 
open to adventurers and renegades from all parts of the world, has many more of 
this class of population than its own institutions and manners would have bred. 
The thoughts of Mr. Wichem were strongly turned towards this subject while yet 
a student at the university ; but want of means deterred him firom engaging in it, 
until a legacy, left by a Mr. Gercken, enabled him to make a beginning in 1833. 
He has since devoted his life and all his worldly goods to the work. It is* his first 
aim that the abandoned children whom he seeks out on the highway, and in the 
haunts of vice, dhall know and feel the blessings of domestic life ; that they shall 
be introduced into the bosom of a family ; for this he regards as a divine institu- 
tion, and therefore the birthright of every human being, and the only atmosphere 
in which the human affections can be adequately cultivated. His house^^then, 
must not be a prison, or a place of punishment or confinement. The site he had 
chosen for his experiment was one inclosed within high, strong walls and fences. 
His first act was to break down these barriers, and to take all bolts and bars from 
the doors and windows. He began with three boys of the worst description ; and 
within three months, the number increased to twelve. They were taken into the 
bosom of Mr. Wichem's &mily ; his mother was their mother, and his sister their 
sister. They were not punished for any past offenses, but were told that all should 
be forgiven them, if they tried to do well in future. The defenseless condition of 
the premises was referred to, and they were assured* that no walla or bolts were to 
detain them ; that one cord only should bind them, and that the cord of love. The 
effect attested the all but omnipotent power of generosity and affection. Children, 
ftx)m seven or eight to fifteen or sixteen years of age, in many of whom early and 
loathsome vices had nearly obliterated &e stamp of humanity, were transformed 
not only into useful members of society, but into characters that endeared them- 
selves to all within their sphere of acquaintance. The educotion given by Mr. 
Wichem has not been an esthetic or literary one. The children were told at the 
beginning that labor was the price of living, and that they mpst earn thc'r ^wa 
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bread-, if they woaU secore a comfortable home. He did sot point them to 
aodafHuence, but to aa honorable poverty, which, &ey were taoght, was not in itself 
an ^vil. Here were means and materiala for learning to support themselves ; but 
there was no rich fund or other resources for their maintenance. Charity had 
supplied the home to which they were invited ; their own industry must supply 
the rest Mr. Wichern placed great reliance upon religious training ; but this did 
not cdhsist in giving them dry and uuinteiligibie dogmas. He spoke to them of 
Christ, as tho bene&ctor of mankind, who proved, by deeds of love, his interest in 
the race, who sought out the worst and most benighted of men, to give them in- 
struction and relief, and who left it in charge to those who came after him, and 
wished to be called his disciples, to do likewise. It is strange that, enforced by 
such a practical exemplification of Christian love as their fiitherly benefactor gave 
them in his every-day life, the story of Christ's words and deeds should have sunk 
deeply into their hearts and melted them into tenderness and docility ? Such was 
the effect. The most rapid improvement ensued in the great majority of the 
children ; and even those whom long habits of idleness and vagabond ry n^ade it 
difficult to keep in the straight path, had long seasons of obedience and gratitude, 
to which any aberration from duty was only an exception. 

As the number, of pupils increased, Mr. Wichern saw that the size of the family 
would seriously impair its domestic character. To obviate this, he divided his 
eompany into fiimilies of twelve, and he has erected nine separate buildings, sit- 
uated in a semi-circle around his own, and near to it, in each of which dwells a 
fiunily of twelve boys or of twelve girls, under the care of a house-father or house- 
mother, as the assistants are respectively called. Each of these families is, to 
some extent, an independent community, having an individuality of its own. 
They eat and sleep in their own dwelling, and the children belonging to each look 
up to their own particular fitther or mother, as home-bred children to a parent. 
liie general meeting every morning, — at first in the chamber of Mr. Wichern 's 
mother, but afterwards, when the numbers increased, in the little chapel, and their 
frequent meetings at work, or in the play-groond, form a sufficient, and, in fact, a 
very close bond of union for the whole community. Much was done by the chil- 
dren themselves in the erection of their little colony of buildings ; and yi doing 
thn, they were animated by a feeling of hope and a principle of independf*nce in 
providing a dwelling for themselves, while they experienccKi the pleasures of be- 
nevolence in rendering assistance to each .other. Mr. Wichern mentions, with 
great satisfaction, the good spirit of the architect who came upon the premises to 
direct in putting up the first house. This man would not retain a journeyman for 
a day or an hour, who did not conduct with the utmost decorum and propriety 
before the children who were assisting in the work. 

Instruction is given in reading, writing, arithmetic, singing, and drawing, and, in 
some instances, in higher branches. Mnsio is used as one of the most efficient in- 
struments for softening stubborn wills, and calling forth tender feelings ; and its de- 
privation is one of the punishments for delinquency. The songs and hymns have 
been specially adapted to the circumstances and wants of the community, and it has 
often happened that the singing of an appropriate hymn, both at the s^hcrings 
in the mother's chamber, which were always more or less kept up, and in the little 
chapel, has awakened the first-bom sacred feeling in obdurate and brutificd hearts. 
Sometimes a voice would drop from the choir, and then weeping and sobbing 
would be heard instead. The children would say, they could not sing, — they must 
think of their past lives, of their brothers and sisters, or of their parents living in 
vk^e and misery at home. On several occasions the singing exercise had to be 
given up. Frequently the children were sent out to the garden to recover them- 
selves. An affecting narrative is recorded of a boy who ran away, but whom Mr. 
Wichern pursued, found, and persuaded to return. He was brought back on 
Christmas eve, which was always celebrated in the mother's chamber. The 
children were engaged in singing the Christmas hymns when he entered the 
room. At first they manifested strong disapprobation of his conduct, for he was a 
boy to whose faults special forbearance had been previously shown. They were 
then told to decide among themselvea how he should be punished. This brought 
them all to perfect silence, and alter some whispering and consulting together, one, 
who had formerly been guilty of the same fault of ingratitude, under still less ex- 
tosable oireomstances, burst out in a petition for his forgiveness. All united in it, 

d4 
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reached out to him i friendly hand, and the festival of the Christmas eve waa 
turned Into a rejoieing over the brother that had been lost but was found. The 
()ardon was not in words merely, but in deeds. No reference to the fact was after- 
wards made. A day or two after, he was sent away on an errand to tlie distance 
of half a mile. He was surprised and affected by this mark of confidence ; and 
from that time never abused his freedom, though intrusted to execute commissions 
at great distances. But be could never after hear certain Chrbtmas hymns with- 
out shedding tears ; and long subsequently, in a confidential communication to Mr. 
Wichern, respecting some act of his former life, (an unburdening of the overladen 
conscience, which was very common with the inmates, and always voluntary ; for 
they were told on their arrival, that their past life should never be spoken of unless 
between them and himself,) he referred to the decisive effect of that scene of lov- 
ing-kindness, upon his feelings and character. 

One peculiar feature of this institution is, that the children are not stimulated by 
tlie worldly motives of fame, wealth, or personal aggrandizement. The superin- 
tendent does not inflame them with the ambition, that if they surpass each other 
at recitation, and make splendid displays at public examinations, they sliall, in the 
end, become high military ofiicers, or congress-men, or excite the envy of all by 
their wealth or fame. On the other hand, so far as the world's goods are con- 
cerned, he commends and habituates them to the idea of an honorable poverty ; 
and the only riches with which he daxdes their imaginations are the riches of good 
works. He looks to them as his hope for redeeming others from the sphere 
whence they themselves were taken ; and there have been many touching in- 
stances of the reformation of parents and families, for whom the natural afiection 
first sprang up in these children's hearts, after they had learned the blessings of 
home and what the ties of nature really are. 

One of the most interesting effects of this charity is the charity which it repro- 
duces in its objects ; and thus it is shown that, in the order of nature, the actions 
of good men — ^provided they are also wise— not less than ffood seed, will produce 
thirty, or sixty, or a hundred fold of beneficent f^uit. Mr. Wichern makes a great 
point of celebrating Christmas, and the friends of the school are In the habit of 
sending^mall sums of money, and articles of various kinds to adorn the festival. 
This money has often been voluntarily appropriated by the children, to charitable 
purposes. They frequently give away their pennies, and instances have happened 
where they have literally emptied their little purses into the hands of poverty and 
distress, and taken off their own clothes to cover the naked. On one occasion, six 
poor children had been found by some of the scholars, and invited to the Christ- 
mas festival. There they were clothed, and many useful and pleasing articles, 
made by the givers, were presented to them. One of the boys read a passage 
from the history of Christ, and the Christmas songs and other songs of thanks- 
giving and praise were sung. To the sound of the organ, which a friend had pre- 
sented to the httle chapel, some verses welcoming the strangers, succeeded. The 
guests then departed, blessing the bouse and its kind inhabitants ; but who can 
doubt that a voice of gladness, more precious than all worldly applauses, sprang up 
unbidden and exulting in the hearts of the little benefactors ? . 

But among numerous leas conspicuous instances of the change wrought by wise 
and appropriate moral means, in the character of these so lately abandoned chil- 
dren, the most remarkable occurred at the time of the great Hamburgh fire, in 
May, 1842. In July, 1843, I saw the vast chasm which the conflagration had 
made in the center of that great city. The second day of the fire, when people were 
driven from the city in crowds, and houseless and half frantic sufiferers came to the 
Kauhe-Hans for shelter, the children, some of whom had friends and relatives in 
the city, became intensely excited, and besought Mr. Wichern for leave to go in 
and make themselves useful to the snfibrers. Not without great anxiety as to the 
force of the temptations for escape or for plunder that might assail them in such an 
exposed and tumultuous scene, he gave permission to a band of twenty-two to ac- 
company him, on condition that they would keep together as much as possible, and 
return with him at an appointed time. This they readily promised ; nor did they 
disappoint him. Their conduct was physically as well as morally heroic. They 
rushed into the greatest dangers to save life and property, and though sometimes 
pressed to receive rewards, they steadily refused them. At stated intervala they 
returned to the appointed place to reassure the confidence of their aoperior. Ob 
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una ocoflfflon, i lad remained absent long beyond the time agreed upon, but at last 
he appeared, quite exhaosted by the kbor of saving some vsduable property. Mr. 
Wichern afterwards learned from the owner, not from the lad, that he had steadily 
refused the compensation offered to, and even urged upon him. When the com- 
pany returned home at the appointed time, he sent forth another band under the 
care of a house-fiither, and these exerted themselves in the same fiiithful and effi- 
cient manner. This was done as long as the necessity of the case required. From 
this time the Rauhe-Haus was the resort of the poor and homeless, and not for 
days only, but for weeks. The pupils shared with them their f<iod, and even slept 
upon the ground to give their beds to the destitute, sick, and injured. I can hardly 
refrain from narrating many other facts of a similar character connected with this 
institution, for if the angels rejoice over a rescued sinner, why should not we par- 
take of that joy when it is our brother who is ransomed ? 

In his report for 1845, Mr. Wichern says, the institution was actually 'k) im- 
poverished by the demand made upon it at that time, and the demands upon pub- 
lic charity have since been so great in that unfortunate city, that the inmates have 
been almost reduced to suffering from the necessaries of life, particularly as he was 
induced to receive several children rendered homeless by that calamity. To tliis 
object, however, even the children of the house were ready and wilUng to con- 
tribute portions of their wardrobe, and they submitted cheerfully to other priva- 
tions. Mc. Wichern regretted above all other things the necessity of refusing 
many applications, and it is but doing justice to the citizens of Hamburgh, to state, 
that on an appeal made by him for funds to erect a new building, they were gen- 
erously and promptly raised by those who had such unusual claims upon their 
charity. 

A single remark, I must be allowed to make. When an individual effects so 
much good, it seems to be often thought that he accomplishes it by virtue of some 
charm or magic, or preternatural influence, of which the rest of the world can not 
partake. The superintendent of the Rauhe-Haus is a refutation of this idea. 
Laboriously, perseveringly, unintermittingly, he uses means for the accomplish- 
ment of his desired ends. When I put to him the question, in what manner he 
produced these transforming effects upon his charge, his answer was, *^ By active 
occupations, music, and Christian love.'' Two or three things should be stated in 
explanation of this compendious reply. When anew subject comes to the Rauhe- 
Haus, he is first received into Mr. Wichem^s own family. Here, under the 
wise and watchful guardianship of the master, he is initiated into the new life of 
action, thought, feeling, which he is expected to lead. His dispositions are 
watched, his character is studied ; and as soon as prudence allows, he is trans- 
ferred to that one of the little colonies whose house-fiither is best qualified to man- 
age his peculiarities of temperament and disposition. Soon after the opening of the 
establishment, and the increase of its numbers, Mr. W^ichern found that it would 
be impossible for him to bestow the requisite care and oversight upon each one of 
his pupils which his necessities demanded. He cast about for assistance, and 
though he was able to find those in the community who had enough of the spirit 
of benevolence and self-sacrifice to undertake the difficult labor to which his own 
life was devoted, yet he soon found that they had not the other requisite qualifica- 
tions to make their benevolent purposes available. He could find enough well-in- 
tentioned persons to superintend the workshops, gardens, &o., but they had not 
intellectual competency. So he could find schoolmasters who could give good 
lessons, but they were not masters of any handicraft. He was therefore driven, as 
he says, to the expedient of preparing a class of teachers, to become his auxiliaries 
in the work. For this end, he has superadded to his original plan a school for the 
preparation of teachers ; first to supply himself, then to send abroad to open other 
institutions similar to his own, and thirdly to become superintendents of prisons. 
This last object he deems very important Questions about prison-architecture, he 
says, have giv^u a new literature to the world ; but as yet, nothing, or but little, 
is done to improve the character or increase the qualifications of prison-keepers. 
I have often felt the force of this remark, in the numerous continental prisons 
which I have visited. Though the masters of the prisons have generally appeared 
to be very respectable men, yet the assistants or deputy- turnkeys have very often 
seemed to belong to a low order of society, from whose manners, conversation, or 
treatment of the prisoners, no good influence could be expected. 
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This second instiiatioii of Mr. Wicheni in in reality i normal acbool, which the 
necessities of his sitoation suggested, and forced hira to establish. 

During the ten years of the existence of this institution, there have been one 
hundred and thirty-two children recdved into it. Of these about eighty were 
tliere on the 1st of July, 1843. Only two had run away, who*not either volunta- 
rily returned, or, being brought back, had not voluntarily remained. The two 
unreclaimed fugitives committed offenses, feQ into the hands of the civil magistrate, 
and were imprisoned. 

Who can reflect upon this history, where we see a self-sacrificing man, by the 
aids of wisdom and Christian love, exercising, as it were, the evil spirits from more 
than a hundred of the worst children whom a corrupted state of society has en- 
gendered ; who can see this, without being reminded of some case, perhaps within 
his own personal knowledge, where a passionate, ignorant and perverse teacher, 
who, for the sake of saving a few dollars of money, or from some other low mo- 
tive, has been put in possession of an equal number of fine-spirited children, and 
has, even in a short space of time, put an evil spirit into the bosom of them all ? 

What is most remarkable in reference to the class of institutions now under con- 
sideration, is the high character of the men, for capacity, for attainments, for social 
rank, who preside over them. At the head of a private orphan house in Potsdam, 
is the venerable Von TUrk. According to the laws of his country. Von Tiirk is a 
nobleman. His talents and acquisitions were such that at a very early age, he 
was elevated to the bench. This was, probably, an ofiice for life, and was attended 
with honors and emoluments. He- officiated as judge for fourteen years ; but in 
the course of this time, so many criminal cases were brought before him for adjudi- 
cation, whose only cause and origin were so plainly referable to early neglect in 
the culprit's education, that the noble heart of the judge could no longer bear to 
pronounce sentence of condemnation against the prisoners; for he looked upon 
them as men, who, almost without a paradox, might be called guiltUn offendert. 
While holding the office of judge he was appointed school inspector. The para- 
mount importance of the latter office grew upon his mind as he executed its duties, 
until, at last, he came to the full conception of the grand and sacred truth, how 
much more intrinsically honorable is the vocation of the teacher, who saves from 
crime and from wrong, than the magistrates who waits till they are committed, 
and then avenge them. He immediately resigned his office of iudge, with its life- 
tenure and its salary ; traveled to Switzerland, where he placea himself under the 
care of Pestalozzi ; and, after availing himself for three years of the instructions of 
that celebrated teacher, he returned to take charge of an orphan asylum. Since 
that time he has devoted his whole life to the care of the neglected and destitute. 
He lives in as plain and inexpensive a style as our well-off ferroers and mechanics, 
and devotes his income to the welfare of the needy. I was told by his personal 
friends that he not only deprived himself of the luxuries of life, but submitted to 
many privations in order to appropriate his small income to others whom he con- 
sidered more needy ; and that his wife and fomily cordially and cheerfully shared 
such privations with him for the same object. To what extent would our own 
community sympathize with, or appreciate the act, if one of the judges of our 
higher courts, or any other official dignitary, should resign an office of honor and 
of profit to become the instructor of children. 

Even now, when the once active and vigorous frame of the patriarchal man is 
bending beneath tlie weight of years, he employs himself in teaching agriculture, to- 
gether with the branches commonly taught in the Prussian schools, to a class of m*- 
phan boys. What warrior, who rests at last from the labors of the tented field, after 
a life of victories ; what statesman, whose name u familiar in all the courts of thet^ivi- 
lized world ; what orator, who attracts towards himself tides of men wherever he 
may move in his splendid course ; what one of all these would not, at the sunset 
of life, exchange his fame and his clustering honors, for that predous and abound- 
ing treasury oif holy and beneficent deeds, the remembrance of which this good 
old man is about to carry into another world ! Do we not need a new spirit in our 
community, and especially in our schools, which shall display only objects of vir- 
tuous ambition before the eyes of our emulous youth ; and teach them that no 
height of official station nor splendor of professional renown, can equal in the eye 
of Heaven, and of all good men^ the true glory of a life consecrated to the welfare 
of mankind 7 
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The Christian Brothers, or Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, or 
Teaching, constitute a most remarkable body of teachers devoted exclu- 
sively, and without pay to the education of the children of the poor. 
The original Institute of Diis brotherhood was the earliest professional 
school for the training of teachers in Europe, and the body has been in- 
strumental in introducing improved methods of organization, insti'uction 
and government into elementary schools. 

The Institute was eBtablished as a profeseioual school in 1681, and to 
Abbe John Baptist de la Salle, belongs the high honor not only of found- 
ing it, but of so infusing into its early organization his own profound 
conviction of the Christ-like character of its mission among the poor, that 
it has retained for nearly two centuries the form and spirit of its origin. 
This devoted Christian teacher, was born at Rheims on the 30th of 
April, 1651, of parents distinguished alike by their piety and their high 
social position. To his mother he owed a prayerful and watchful home 
training, and to his father every facility for obtaining a university edu- 
cation. He was early distinguished for his scholarly attainments and 
maturity of character; and at the age of seventeen, before he had com- 
pleted his full course of theological study, he was appointed Canon in 
the Cathedral church of Rheims. From the first, he became interested in 
the education of the young, and especially of the poor, as the most direct 
way of leading tliem to a Christian life ; — and with this view before he 
was twenty-one years old, he assumed the direction of two charities, de- 
voted to female education. From watching the operation of these 
schools, conducted by teachers without professional training, without 
plan, and without mutual sympathy and aid, he conceived the design of 
bringing the teachers of this class of schools from the neighboring par- 
ishes into a community for their moral and professional improvement. 
For this purpose, he invited them first to meet, and then to lodge at his 
house, and afterwards, about the year 1681, he purchased a house for 
their special accommodation. Here, out of school hours and during their 
holydays, they spent their time in the practice of religious duties, and in 
mutual conferences on the work in which they were engaged. About 
this period, a large number of free schools for the poor were established 
in the neighboring towns ; and applications were constantly made to the 
Abbe, for teachers formed under his training, care, and influence. To 
meet this demand, and make himself more directly useful in the field of 
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Christian education, he resigned his benefice, that he might give his 
whole attention to the work. To close the distance between himself, 
having a high social position and competence from his father's estate, 
and the poor schoolmasters to whom he was constantly preaching an 
unreserved consecration of themselves to their vocation — he not only re- 
signed his canonry, with its social and pecuniary advantages, but dis- 
tributed his patrimony, in a period of scarcity, in relieving the necessities 
of the poor, and in providing for the education of their children. He 
then placed himself on the footing equality — as to occupation, man- 
ner of life, and entire dependence on the charity of others — with the 
schoolmasters of the poor. The annals of education or religion, show 
but few such examples of practical self-denial, and entire consecration to 
a sense of duty. His reasons for the step are thus set forth in a mem- 
orandum found among his papers. 

1. " If I have resouroes against misery, I can not preach to them an entire con- 
fidence in Providence. 

2. ^^ In remaining as I am, they will always find a specioiis pretext in my rev- 
enue to warrant their diffidence. 

3. ** A temptation, so plausible in appearance, can not oHimately &11 to produce 
the effects which the demon desires ; and the masters in part or in whole will de- 
sert the schools, and leave me without persons to conduct them. 

4. " The rumor of their desertion will spread through the ci^ : and those who 
would have a vocation to become masters, will be attacked by the same tempta- 
tions, even before they enter. 

5. *^ The schools without permanent masters will fail, and the Institute will 
become buried under their ruins, fiever more to be re'established. 

6. " Should none of these anticipations be realized, can I be superior of these 
masters without ceasing to be a canon ? are the two duties compatible 7 I must 
renounce either. 

7. " Now, in this choice, what should determine me 7 The greater glory of 
Grod, the greater service of the church, my own perfection, and the salvation of 
souls. If I consult but such motives, so worthy of a priest of the Lord, I must 
resign my canonry to take upon me the care of the schools, and to form masters 
capable of conducting them. 

8. ^^ I feel no further attraction in the vocation of a canon ; and though I have 
entered upon it legitimately, it appears to me that God now calls me to renounce 
it. He has placed me in my present situation j but does he not show me another 
which merits a preference 7'* 

Having completed his act of resignation and self-imposed poverty, he 
« assembled his teachers, announced to theoi what he had done, and sung 
with them a Te Deunu Afler a retreat — a period set apart to prayer 
and fastingj^-continued for seventeen days, they devoted themselves to 
the consideration of the best course to give unity, efficiency, and perma- 
nence to their plans of Christian education for the poor. They assumed 
the name of " The Brothers of the Christian Doctrine," st& expressive 
of their vocation — which by usage became to be abbreviated into 
" Christian Brothers." They took on themselves vows of poverty, celib- 
acy, and obedience for three years. They prescribed to themselves the 
most frugal fare, to be provided in turns by each other. They adopted* 
at that time some rules of behavior, which have since been incorpo- 
rated into the fundamental rules of order, viz., not to speak of any in- 
dividual in censorious terms — ^not to contradict, or correct each other, 
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this being reserved to the brother-director — oot to jest, or speak of idie 
and frivolous topies, but to introduce such matters only as might lead to 
the love of God and practice of virtue — to exhibit equal affection for 
all poor scholars, and more for the poor tban the rich — to give a contin- 
ual example of modesty and of all the virtues which these pupils ought 
to practice ; and never to punish when they were irritated. 

Their dreM was fixed by a sort of accident The mayor of Rheima aaw some 
of the brothers iMMlly elothed ; and, as it was the depth of winter, he feared lest 
their health might suffer, from want of defense from the inclemencies of the 
weather. He represented this to the founder, who accordingly procured some 
coarse black cloth, part of which he got made into cloaks, and part into 9outan9, 
such as were worn in former times by ecclesiastics— closed in firont by hooks and 
eyes. To this he added a collar of coarse linen, strong shoes, and a hat of ample 
dimensions, which is the dress still worn by the broUiers. 

Ardent zeal, like that of tlieae Christian schoolmaatera, is liable, if not joined 
with discretion, to run into excess. Some of the brothers carried their austerities 
so &r that their health was destroyed, and three of them fell rictims to their indis* 
creet ardor. This left a sad blank in the establishment. However, in spite of these 
losses, the number of the brothers soon began rapidly to increase, and stiU more 
the demand for Uieir services ; so great was their reputation for skill, patience, and 
mdefatigablenesB in teaching. 

From the great increase of the establishment, M. de la Salle resolved to vacate 
the office of principal. He also judged it necessary, for his soul's health, to be 
subject like the rest, to the orders of a superior. Accordingly, he persuaded the 
brothers to elect brother Felix, as his successor. He was the first to greet the new 
superior ; and, for a time, became an ordinary brother. He swept the house in 
his turn ; washed the utensils ] and submitted himself implicitiy to all the rules of 
the institution. However, it was judged expedient that he* should resume the 
o6See of superior, which he did from a sense of duty, though with great reluctance. 

The life which this pious man had chosen was not without its disappointments 
and drawbacks. His former friends,. and even his relations, scofied at his pious 
labors, and publicly insulted him ; all of which he bore with patience. Some of 
the younger members of the institute were unable to command the respect of the 
children under their instruction ; and, in the hope of maintaining discipline, had 
recourse to undue severity. M. de la Salle knew the source of the evil : he ex- 
horted his disciple to watch over thenuelvea ; to restrain their impatience ; and to 
make themselves beloved by mildness. His instruction and example had the de- 
sired effect ; and the leading characteristic of the Christian Brothers is, that im- 
perturbable patience, joined with kind benevolence, which are the most valuable 
qualities of the teachers of youth. If the teachert would but watch over them' 
Belvet, they would soon learn to influence othere. 

The demand for teachers, in connection with the brothers, exceeded 
the supply ; and to remedy this, those who stood in need of teachers 
sought out young men of good dispositions to attend on the instructions 
of M. de la Salle. These young candidates were lodged and in- 
structed by the most experienced brothers, and thus received a normal 
training in their future duties. - 

In 1688, M. de la Salle, with two brothers, took charge of a school in 
the parish of St Sulpice, in Paris. They found the schools in great dis- 
order ; without regulation, as the time of opening and closing, the order 
and length of lessons, and without discipline. By skill and patience the 
school was improved, and a desire created for similar schools in other 
parishes. But all this was done at a time when some of the brothers 
proved weak and faithless ; and the founder was under the necessity of 
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reorganizing this institute, and providing for its permanence by a novi- 
tiate at Vaugirard. near Paris, in which pious young persons who felt it 
to be a duty and a pleasure to teach and labor for the poor, might go. 
through a course of trial and preparation for the self-denying life of the 
brothers. He accordingly associated with him two brothers, and they 
together consecrated themselves entirely to Grod, ^* to procure by all our 
power, and all our care, the establishment of Christian schools, and for 
this purpose make vow of association and union, to procure and main- 
tain this establishment, without liberty to swerve, even though there 
should remain but three in the society, and that we should be obliged to 
ask alms, and live on bread only." And they did persevere in seasons 
(^scarcity, when they lived on herbs only, against the misapprehensions 
of good men, and the interested opposition of the teachers of Paris, who 
found that the gratuitous and skillful labors of the brothers interfered 
with their emoluments. The schoolmasters of Ch&rtres, where M. de 
la Salle had sent six brothers to open a large school, succeeded in ob- 
taining from the bishop an order, that no children should be admitted 
into this school unless they were inscribed on the list of paupers. This 
regulation was fatal to the school. In 170C a school was opened at 
Calais. 

In 1699, M. de la Salle attached to the novitiate in Paris, a Sunday 
school for apprentices and other young persons under twenty years of 
age. In these schools, besides oral instruction in the catechism and 
Bible, lessons in reading, arithmetic, and drawing, were given to those 
whose early education had been entirely neglected. But he was not 
albwed to continue these schools many years without opposition. In 
1706, the society of writing masters presented a memorial to the officer 
of police, charging the brothers with keeping, under pretext of charity, 
schools not legally authorized, to the prejudice of those that were, and 
asking if these schools were to be tolerated, they should be confined to 
those only who were paupers, and that such children should be taught 
only those things which were suitable to the condition of their parents. 
They succeeded, and at a subsequent application, obtained a grant, pro- 
hibiting parents who had means from sending to free schools. By these 
efforts the Sunday schools were broken up, aAer some six years trial. 

In 1702, tlie first step was taken to establish an Institute at Rome, 
under the mission of one of the brothers, Gabriel Drolin, who after years 
of poverty, was made conducter of one of the charitable schools founded 
by Pope Clement XI. This school became af\erwards the foundation 
of the house which the brothers have had in Rome since the pontificate 
of Benedict XI II., who conferred on the institute, the constitution of a 
religious order. In 1703, under the pecuniary aid of M. Chateau Blanc, 
and the countenance pf the archbishop, M. de Gontery, a school waf> 
opened at Avignon. The archbishop, in a certificate addressed to the 
Pope in 1720, says: "since the establishment of the gratuitous schools 
in the city of Avignon, the brothers have already discharged their duties 
with zeal and assiduity. The public have derived great advantages 
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from their application to the Christian education of the children ; and 
their modesty and purity of morale have, at ail times, given singular 
edification." 

In 1704 a school was opened at Marseilles, for the children of sailors, 
under the care of two brothers. They were so successful, that in 1735 
their number was increased to 10, and they were received into the regu- 
lar communities, or guilds, of the city. 

In 1705, two teachers, under the invitation of the archbishop of Rouen, 
opened a school in that city, and in the course of a few months, M. de la 
Salle, decided to remove and establish his Novitiate there. But here 
the established order of schoolmasters interposed their claim against the 
new comers, and it was only after submitting to the following conditions 
prescribed by a committee of the great hospital, to whom the right of 
granting permission to teach belonged by charter. 

1. That the brothers ohonld be present when the poor of the city hospital were 
risiDg and going to bed ; and th&t they should reotte for them morning and eve- 
ning prayers. 

2. That they should, moreover, instruct them, and attend also to the four large 
schools of the oity. 

3. They were to return from the schools, though situated in the most remota 
parts of the city, to take their refrection at the hospital. 

4. On their return from the schools, they were to serve the poor at table. 

5. Five brothers were to perform all these duties. 

The brothers acceded to these terms. And in the neighborhood estab- 
lished, in 1705, a novitiate on an estate called St You — through the aid 
of Madame de Louvois. Here candidates for admission to the commu- 
nity came and entered the novitiate — here he renewed the annual re- 
treats, in which the brothers who were now dispersed abroad in differen* 
cities, reassembled and renewed their vows of poverty and obedience. 

In 1710, a priest of Vans. Vincent de St. John Delze du Rouze, hav- 
ing witnessed the success of the schools at Avignon, made provision in 
his will for the support of a school to be taught by the brothers, " per- 
suaded as I am, that the greater part of young children fall into irregu- 
larity of morals, for want of a religious education." 

In the same year a school was established at Moulins, where the 
Abbe Lunguet was so pleased with their methods of instruction, that he 
engaged the senior brother to instruct the children in the church of St 
Peter, the principal church in the town, and required all the young ec- 
clesiastics to attend on his instruction with a view of acquiring his 
methods. The last labor of M. de la Salle, was to assist in establishing 
a school at Boulogne under the auspices of M. de la Cocherie, and tha 
Marquis de Colembert. 

In the year 1716, he urged the acceptance of his resignation as supe- 
rior over the community ; and brother Bartholomew was elected in his 
stead. At this time, the rules of the order were revised and confirmed. 
He died on the 7th of April, 1719, at the Institute of St You, near Rouen ; 
a portion of the last year of his life was devoted to a class of little chil- 
dren, confided by their parents to the care of the brothers for their 
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training. Born with a large endowment of mental faculties, which he 
had enriched by studious and careful culture, after a life of laborious 
usefulness, he died poor, having in possession only the New Testament, 
the Imitation of Christ, a crucifix, a breviary, and his beads, on the 17th 
of April, 1719, in the sixty-eight year of his age. 

In 1724, the society obtained a corporate existence under letters-patent 
from Louis XV., and early in 1725 the rules of the institute were approved 
by Pope Benedict XIII., and the community raised to the dignity of a 
religious order. The Bulls of the Pope were approved by the king's 
council, and immediately accepted by the society. St Yon continued 
to be the residence of the superior general until 1770, when it was 
changed to Paris, and in 1778 to Melun. In 1777, the society raised a 
fund to sustain the aged and infirm brothers who could no longer labor 
in their vocation as schoolmasters, and at the same time established a 
normal school at Melun, for the training and education of novitiates. 
In addition to the common or ordinary gratuitous day schools, for. rich 
4ind poor, as taught by the brothers, there were two classes of boarding 
schools under their care^ — the first consisted of lads of noble and respec- 
table parents, whose early profligacy and bad character, required a 
separation from home ; and the second was composed of children of 
parents in easy circumstances. There was one of the first class a board- 
ing schools at St. Yon, and its establishment was one of the conditions 
on which the lease, and afterwards the purchase of the property, was 
obtained. It was a sort of reform school. Of this last class, there were 
five or six, which were established hi consideration of liberal subscrip- 
tions in aid of the day schools, for the benefit of the children of the sub- 
scribers. These schools did not fall within the regular plan of the 
brothers, but were maintained until their dispersion in 1792. 

In 1789, the national assembly prohibited vows to be made in commu- 
nities ; and 1790, suppressed all religious societies ; and in 1791, the insti- 
tute was dispersed. At that date there were one hundred and twenty 
houses, and over one thousand brothers, actively engaged in the duties 
of the school room. The continuity of the society was secured by the 
houses established in Italy, to which many of the brothers fled, and over 
which Pope Pius VI., appointed one of the directors vicar-general. 
The houses were suppressed in 1798, on the success of the French arms, 
and of the once flourishing society, there remained in 1799 only the two 
houses of Ferrara and Orvietto. In 1801, on the conclusion of a Con- 
cordat between the Pope and the government, the society was revived 
in France by the opening of a school at Lyons; and in 1815, they re- 
sumed their habit, and opened a novitiate, the members of which were ex- 
empt from military service. At the organization of the university in 1808, 
the institute was legally reorganized, and from that time has increased 
in numbers and usefulness. Since 1833, they have opened evening 
schools for adults in Paris, and tlie large provincial towns. To supply 
teachers for this class of schools, a preparatory novitiate was established 
in 1837 at Paris, which has since became the normal school of the society. 
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In 1842, there were 390 houses, (of which 326 were in France) with 
3,030 brothers, and 585 novices. There were 642 schools with 163,700 
children, besides evening schools with 7,800 adults in attendance, and 
three reformatory schools with 2,000 convicts, under instruction. 

The self-devotion and missionary spirit of the Christian Brotiiers, and 
the relig^ious influence which pervades their schools have attracted the 
attention, and won the admiration of every visitor 

The following sketch is taken from Kay's " Education of the Poor in 
England and Europe,*^ published by J. Hatchard and Son, London, 1846. 

" The Freres are a society of men devoted entirely and exclusively to 
the education of the poor. They take the vow of celibacy, renounce all 
the pleasures of society and relationship, enter into the brotherhood, and 
retain only two objects in life, — their own spiritual advancement and the 
education of the people. But before a young man can be received into 
the society, he is required to pass an intermediate period of education and 
trial, during which he is denied all the ordinary pleasures of life, is ac- 
customed to the humblest and most servile occupations^ and receives an 
excellent and most liberal education. During this period, which lasts 
three years, he is carefully instructed in the principles of the Roman 
Catholic religion, in the sciences, in the French and Latin languages, in 
history, geography, arithmetic, writing, dec, and at the same time he is 
required to perform the most humble household duties. The Freres and 
the young men who are passing through their first novitiate, manage in 
turn all the household duties, as the cooling, the preparation of the meals, 
and all the ordinary duties of domestic servants ; whilst their simple and 
perfectly plain costume, their separation from the world and from their 
friends, who are only permitted to visit them at long intervals, accustom 
them to the arduous and self-denying life they are called upon aderward 
to lead in the primary schools. 

By these means they form a character admirably fitted for the impor- 
tant ofBce of a schoolmsister. 

The Freres never leave the walls of one of their houses except in com- 
pany. One Frere is not permitted to travel without being accompanied 
by another ; and when a department or commune requires their services 
in a primary school, three are sent out, one of whom manages their do- 
mestic concerns, whilst the other two conduct the school classes. If how- 
ever, there is in any town more than one school conducted by Freres, 
they all live together under the superintendence of an elder Frere, who is 
styled director. 

If at the end of the first novitiate the young man is still willing and 
desirous of entering the brotherhood, he is admitted by gradual advance- 
ment and preparation into the' bosom of the society. He is then at the 
disposition of the principal of the order, who sends him, in company with 
two brothers, to some district which has demanded a master from them. 

What remains of their salaries af\er defraying the expenses of their 
frugal table, is returned to the treasury of the society, by which it is ex- 
pended in the printing of their school-books, in the various expenses of 
their central establishment, and in works of charity. 

Before a Fr^re is allowed to conduct a primary school, he is obliged to 
obtain, in like manner as the other teachers a brevet de capacite ; gov- 
ernment demanding in all cases assurance of^the secular education of the 
teachers, and of the character of the instruction given by them in their 
schools. All their schools are of course open as well to the inspectors of 
government, who visit, examine, and report upon them, as to their owil 
who strictly examine the conduct and progress of the Frdres in their dif- 
ferent schools, and report to the principal. 
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The following table will show the number of schools conducted by 
FrSres in 1844, and the number of children educated in them : — 

No. of BebooU. No. of Chiidran. 

France, . . . 658 . . . 169,501 

Belgium, ... 41 ... 9,535 

Savoy, ... 28 . . . 5,110 

Piedmont, ... 30 ... 6,490 

Pontifical States, '. 20 . . . 4,199 

Canada, ... 6 ... 1,840 

Turkey, ... 2 . . . 580 

Switzerland, ... 2 ... 444 

Total, . . 787 ... 197,699 

The education given in their schools is very liberal and the books used 
very good. The Frdres consider that if they neglect todevelope the irUel- 
led of their pupils^ they can not advance their religious education satisfac- 
torily ; they consequently spare no pains to attain the former develop- 
ment, in order that the latter, which is the great end of their teaching and 
of all instruction whatsoever, may not be retarded. 

^ The following are among the regulations of the Society : 

1. The Institution des Frdres des Ecoles Chr6tiennes is a society which pro- 
fesses to conduct schools gratuitously. The design of this institution is to give 
a Christian education to children. With this object in view, the Frdres conduct 
schools where children may be placed under tne management of masters from 
moming until evening, so that tne masters may be able to teach them to live 
honestly and uprightly, by instructing them in the principles of our holy reli- 
gion, by teaching them Christian precepts, and by giving them suitable and 
sufficient instruction. 

2. The spirit of the institution is a spiritof faith which ought to encourage its 
members to attribute all to God, to act as continually in the sight of God, and in 
perfect conformity to His orders and His will. The members of this associa- 
tion should be filled with an ardent zeal for the instruction of children, for their 
preservation in innocence and the fear of God, and for their entire separation 
from sin. 

3. The institution is directed by a superior ^ who is nominated fur life. He has 
two assistants, who compose his council, and aid him in governing the society. 
These assistants live in the same house with him, assist at his councils, and 
render him aid whenever necessary. 

4. The superior is elected by ballot by the directors assembled at the principal 
houses ; the two assistants are chosen m the same manner, and these latter hold 
office ten years, and can then be re-elected. 

5. The superior may be deposed, but only by a general chapter, and for grave 
causes. 

6. This chapter is composed of thirty of the oldest Frferes, or directors of the 
principal houses, who assemble by right once every ten years, and whenever it 
is deemed necessary to convoke an extraordinary meeting. 

7. The private houses are governed by Frftres-directors, who are appointed for 
three years, unless it appears advisable to the superior and his assistants to 
name a shorter period, or to recall them before the end of it. 

8. The superior names the visitors. They are appointed for three years, and 
make a round of visits once every year. They require of the directors an ac- 
count of their receipts and expenses, and as soon as their visits are completed, 
they present a report to their superior of the necessary changes and corrections 
to be made by him. 

9. No Frdre can take priest's orders, or pretend to any ecclesiastical office, 
neither can he wear a surplice or serve in tne churches, except at daily mass ; 
but they confine themselves to their vocation, and live in silence, in retreat, and 
in entire devotion to their duties. 

10. They are bound to the institution by three simple religious vows, which 
are taken at first for only three years, as well as by a vow of perseverance and 
a renouncement of any recompense for the instruction they gire. These vows 
can only be annulled after dispensation granted by the Pope. 
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11. They are not admitted to take the yows until they have been at least two 
years in the institution, and until they have passed one year in the novitiate 
and one year in the school. 

12. They are only admitted after a severe examination, and then only by a 
majority of the votes of the Frftres of the house where they have passed their 
novitiate. 

13. There are two novitiates, one where they admit young men between 13 
and 16 years of age, the other for older men. cut all young men who are ad- 
mitted below the age of 25 renew their vows every year till they attain that age. 

14. They banish from the society every Frftre who conducts himself unbe- 
comingly. But this is only done for grave offenses, and by a majority of votes 
at a general chapter. 

15. The same regulation is observed when a Frdre desires to leave the soci- 
ety and to obtain a dispensation from his vows. 

16. The Frdres do not establish themselves in the dioceses without the con- 
sent of the bishops, and they acknowledge their authority as their spiritual gov- 
ernment, and that of the magistrates as their civil government. 

19. The Frftres shall instruct their pupils after the method prescribed to them 
by the institution. 

20. They shall teach their scholars to read French and Latin, and to write. 

21. They shall teach them also orthography, and arithmetic, the matins and 
vespers, le Pater, I'Ave Maria, le Credo el le Confileor, and the French trans- 
lations of these prayers, the Commandments of God and of the Church, the 
responses of the holy mass, the Catechism, the duties of a Christian, and the 
maxims and precepts that our Lord has left us in the holy Testament. 

22. They snail teach the Catechism half an hour daily. 

27. The Frferes shall not receive from the scholars, or their parents, either 
money or any other present, at any time. 

30. They shall exnibit an equal affection for all their poor scholars, and more 
for the poor than for the rich; because the object of the Institution is the in- 
struction of the poor. 

31. Thev shall endeavor to give their pupils, by their conduct and manners, 
a continual example of modesty, and of all the other virtues which they ought 
to be taught, and which they ought to practise. 

37. The Frdres shall take the greatest care that the^ very rarely punish their 
children, as they ought to be persuaded that, by reframing as much as possible 
from punishment, they will best succeed in properly conducting a school, and 
in establishing order m it. 

38. When punishment shall have become absolutely necessary, they shall 
t^e the greatest care to punish with the greatest moderation and presence ot 
mind, and never to do it under the influence of a hasty movement, or when they 
feel irritated. 

39. They shall watch over themselves that they never exhibit the least anger 
or impatience, either in their corrections, or in any of their words or actions ; 
as they ought to be convinced, that if the;^ do not take these precautions the 
scholars will not profit from their correction,* (and the Fr^res never ought to 
correct except with the object of benefiting their children) and God will not 
give the correction his blessing. 

40. They shall not at any time give to their scholars any injurious epithet or 
insulting name. 

41. Tney shall also take the neatest care not to strike their scholars with 
hand, foot, or stick, nor to push tnem rudely. 

42. They shall take great care not to pull their ears^ their hair, or their noses, 
nor to fling any thing at them; these kinds of corrections ought not to beprac- 
tised by the Frdres, as they are Tery indecent and oppo.sed to charity and Cfhris- 
tian kindness. 

43. They shall not correct their scholars during prayers, or at the time of 
catechising, except when they caunot defer the correction. 

Thejr shall not use corporal punishment, except when every other means of 
correction has failed to produce the right effect. 

58. The Frftre-director shall be inspector over all the schools in his town ; 
and when more than one inspector is necessary for one house of FrSres, the 
other inspector shall report to the Frftre-direcior twice a week on the conduct of 
eacli Frere, on the condition of his class, and on the progress of his scholars. 
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The following remarks on the Training School of this Brotlieiiiood of 
Teachers are taken from *^the Second Report of J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, 
on the Schools for the Training of Parochial Schoolmasters at Batter- 
sea." 

We had freqnently visited the schools of the Brothers of the Christian Doc- 
trine in France, and had spent mnch time in the examination of their Ea^- 
meres, or Mother-School. Our attention was attracted to these schools by the 
gentle manners and simple habits which disiin^shed the Frdres ; by their 
sympathy for children, and the religious feeling which pervaded their element- 
ary schools. Their schools are certainly deficient in some of Uie niceties of 
organization and method ; and there are subjects on which the instruction might 
be more complete and'exact; but each master was, as it were, a parent to the 
children around him. The school resembled a harmonious family. 

The self-denying industry of these pious men was remarkable. The habiu« 
of their oixler would be deemed severe in this country. In the Mother School 
(where ihey all reside,) they rise at four. After private meditation, their pub- 
lic devotions in the chapel occupy the early hours of the morning The do- 
mestic drudgery of the household succeeds. They breakfast at seven, and are 
in the schools of the great cities of France at nine. When the routine of daily 
school-keeping is at an end, after a short interval for refreshment and exercise, 
they open tneir evening schools, where hundreds of the adult population receive 
instruction, not merely in reading, writing, and the simplest elements of num- 
bers, but in singing, drawing, geography ; the mensuration of planes and solids; 
the history of France, and in religion. Their evening schools do not close till 
ten. The public expenditure on account of their services is one-third the nsnal 
remuneration of an elementary schoolmaster in France, and they devote their 
lives, constrained by the influence of a religious feeling, under a rule of celibacy, 
but without a vow, to the education of the poor. 

The unquestionable self-denial of such a life; the attachment of the children, 
and of the aciult pupils to their instructors, together with the constant sense of 
the all-subduing presence of Christian principle, rendered the means adopted 
by the Christian Brothers, for the trainmg of their novices, a matter of mnch 
interest and inquiry. 

The Mother School differs in most important respects from a> Normal School, 
but the extent of this difference is not at first sight apparent, and is one of those 
results of our experience which we wish to submit. 

The Mother School is an establishment comprising arrangements for the in- 
struction and training of novices ; for the resiaence of the brothers, who are 
engaged in the active performance of the duties of their order, as masters cf 
elementary day and evening schools ; and it afibrds an asylum, into which they 
gradually retire from the fatigues and cares of their puSlic labors, as age a|v 
proaches, or infirmities accumulate, to spend the period of sickness or decrepi- 
tude in the tranauillity of the household provided for them, and amidst tne 
consolations of their brethren. The brothers constitute a family, performing 
every domestic service, ministering to the sick and infirm, and assembling for 
devotion daily in their chapel. 

Their novices enter about the ages of twelve or fourteen. They at once as- 
sume the dress of the order, and enter upon the self-denying routine of the house- 
hold. The first years of their novitiate are of course devoted to such elementary 
instruction as is necessary to prepare them for their future duties as teachers 
of the poor. Their habits are formed, not only in the course of this instruction, 
but by joining the religious exercises ; performing the household duties ; and 
enjoying the ^nefit of constant intercourse with the elder brethren of the Mother 
School, who are at once their instructors and friends. In this life of seclusion, 
the superior of the Mother School has opportunities of observing and ascertaining 
the mmutest traits of character, which mdicate their comparative qualifications 
for the future labors of the order; nor is this vinlance relaxed, but rather increas- 
ed, when they first c^uit the private studies of the Mother School, to be gradu- 
ally initiated in their public labors as instructors of the people. 

ouch of the novices as are found not to possess the requisite qualifications, 
especially as respects the moral constitution necessary for the duties of thei* 
order, are permitted to leave the Mother School to enter upon other pursuits' 
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During the period of the novitiate, such instances are not rare, but we hxn 
reason to believe, that they seldom occar after the brother has acquired ma- 
turity. 

As their education in the Mother School proceeds, the period devoted every 
day to their public labors in the elementary schools is enlarged ; and they thus, 
under the eye. of elder brethren, assisted hy their example and precepts, gradu- 
ally emerse from the privacy of their novitiate to their public auties. 

In all this there is not much that differs from the life of a young pupil in a 
Normal School ; but, at this point, the resemblance ceases, and a great diver- 
gence occurs. 

The brother, whose novitiate is at an end, continues a member of the house- 
hold of the Mother School. He has only advanced to a higher rank. He is suf- 
rounded by the same influences. The daily routine which formed his domestic 
and religious habits continues. His mind is fed, and his purposes are strength- 
ened by the conversation and examples of his brethren, and his conduct is under 
the paternal eye of his superior. Under such circumstances, personal ide^titv 
is almost absorbed in the corporate life by which he is surrounded. The strength 
of the order supports his weakness : tne spirit of the order is tbe pervading 
principle of his life : he thinks, feels, and acts, by an unconscious inspiration 
from every thing by which he is surrounded, In a calm atmosphere of devotion 
and religious labor. All is prescribed ; and a pious submission, a humble faith, 
a patient zeal, and a self-denying activity are his highest duties. 

Contrast his condition with that of a young man leaving a Normal School at 
the age of eighteen or nineteen, after three or four years of comparative seclu- 
sion, under a regimen closelv resembling that of the Mother School. At this 
age, it is necessary that he should be put in charge of an elementary school, in 
order that he may earn an independence. 

The most favorable situation in which he can be placed, because remote from 
the grosser forms of temptation, and therefore least m contra.st with his previous 
position, is the charge or a rural school. For the tranquil and eventless life of 
the master of a rural school, such a training is not an unfit preparation. His 
resources are not taxed bv the necessity for inventing new means to meet the 
novel combinations which arise in a more active state of society. His energy 
is equal to the task of instructing the submissive and tractable, though often 
dull children of the peasantry ; and the gentle manners and quiet demeanor, 
which are the uniform results uf his previous education, are in harmony with 
the passionless life of the seclusion into which he is plunged. His knowledge 
and his skill in method are abundantly superior to tne necessities of his posi- 
tion, and the unambitious sense of duty which he displavs attracts the confidence 
and wins the regard of the clergyman of the parish and uf his intelligent neigh- 
bors. For such a life, we have found even the young pupils whom we intro- 
duced into the training schools at their foundation well fitted, and we have pre- 
ferred to settle them, as far as we could, on the estates of our personal friends, 
where we are assured they have succeeded. Those only who nave entered the 
Normal School at adult age, have been capable of successfully contending with 
the greater difficulties of town schools. 

But we are also led by our experience to say, that such a novitiate does not 
prepare a youth of tender age to encounter the responsibilities of a large town 
or village school, in a manufacturing or mining district. Such a position is in 
the mosl painful contrast with his previous training. He exchanges the com- 
parative seclusion of his residence in the Normal School for the difficult position 
of a public instructor, on whom many jealous eyes are fixed. For the first time 
he is alone in his profession ; unaided by the example of his masters ; not stim- 
ulated bv emulation with his fellows ; removed irom the vigilant eye of the 
Principal of the school ; separated from the powerful influences of that corpo- 
rate spirit, which impelled nis previous career, yet placed amidst difficulties, 
perplexing even to the most mature experience, and required to tax his inven- 
tion to meet new circumstances, before be has acquired confidence in the un- 
sustained exercise of his recently developed powers. He has left tbe training 
school for the rude contact of a coarse, selfish, and immoral populace, whose 
gross appetites and manners render the narrow streets in his neighborhood 
scenes ox impurity. He is at once brought face to face with an ignorant and 
corrupt multitude, to whose children he is to prove a leader and guide. 

His difficulties are formidable. His thoughts are fixed on the deformity of 
J 
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this monstrous condition of society. It is something to have this sense of the 
extremity of the evil, but to confront it, that conviction should become the spar 
to persevering exertion. We have witnessed this failure, and we conceive that 
such difficulties can only be successfully encountered by masters of matnrer 
age and experience. 

The situation of the novice of a Mother School, founded in the centre of a great 
manufacturing city, is in direct contrast with that of the young student, ex- 
changing his secluded training in a Normal School for the unaided charge of a 
great town school. 

If such a Mother School were founded in the midst of one of our largest 
commercial towns, under the charge of a Principal of elevated character and 
acquirements ; if he had assembled around him devoted and humble men, ready 
to spend their lives in reclaiming the surrounding population by the foundation 
and management of schools for the poor ; and into this society a jrouth were 
introduced at a tender age, instructea, trained, and reared in the habits and du- 
ties of his profession : gradually brought into contact with the actual evil, to 
the healing of which his life was to be devoted ; never abandoned to bis own 
comparatively feeble resources, but always feeling himself the missionary of a 
body able to protect, ready to console, and willing to assist and instruct him : 
in such a situation, his feebleness would be sustained by the strength of a corpo- 
ration animated with the vitality of Christian principle. 

We are far from recommending the establishmentof such a school, to the suc- 
cess of which we think we perceive insurmountable obstacles in this countnr. 
The only form in which a similar machinery could exist in England is that ox a 
Town Normal School, in which all the apprentices or popil teachers of the 
several elementary schools might lodge, and where, under the superintendence 
of a Principal, their domestic and religions habits might be formed. The mas- 
ters of the elementaiT schools might be associates of the Normal School, and 
conduct the instruction of the jjupil teachers, in the evening or early in the 
morning, when free from the duties of their scnools. The whole body of mas- 
ters would thus form a societv, with the Principal at their head, actively em- 
ployed in the practical daily duties of managing and instructing schools, and 
also by their connection with the Town Normal School, keeping in view and 
contributing to promote the general interests of elementarv education, by rear- 
ing a body of assistant masters. If a good library were collected in this central 
institution, and lectures from time to lime delivered on appropriate subjects to 
the whole body of masters and assistants, or, which would be oetter, if an upper 
school were founded, which might be attended by the masters and most advan- 
ced assistants, every improvement in method would thus be rapidly difiiised 
through the elementary schools of towns. 



REFOBHATORT AGRICUITURAL COLONIES, 

m 
FRANCE. 



Bt po iHi M Agricu U mra l Cotomu^ read at dke MiematiomU Meeimg of CharUy, by M. 
Demetgf Honorary QmncUhr ofAe Imperial Omrt ofParii, 

Agricnltun] colonies maj be (UTided Into two classei according to the natore 
of the population they contain. Establishments nnder the first head are open to 
orphans, to deserted children, and sometimes to poor children; those nnder the 
second, contidn yoang detennes. Some of these asylums, yery few in number, 
however, may be considered as of a mixed character, and receiye indiscriminately, 
orphans, deserted children, and young detenues. 

The idea of oecnpying in labors of husbandry, children whom desertion, evil dis- 
position, or bad examples, expose, without defence, to the dangers which surround 
them in the great denters of population is one of long standing. The moral influ- 
ence of agriculture was recognized at an early period — antiquity proclaimed it by 
the mouth of Cato: ** He who tills the earth," sud this sage, *' Uiinks not of doing 
eyil.** The laborer, it is true, recelyes but a small salary, but he knows neither 
the excitements which btset the ouvrier of the cities, nor the expensive habits 
which swallow up, and render useless, a larger remuneration, nor those frequent 
fiulures of employment which so often expose bhn to a destitution very indifferently 
provided for, owing to his want of forethought 

It is to the charitable efforts of Pestalozzi that we owe the foundation of the first 
agricultural colonies. In 1776, this excellent man opened at Neuhoff, in the canton 
of Argau, for poor and deserted children, an institution of which husbandry and 
the employments coimected with it formed the basis ; but his establishment, always 
iurrounded by untoward chrcumstances, successfully removed to Stanz, to Bei^ 
thond, and finally to Yverdon, could nowhere find the conditions of a prosperous 
existence. Fellenberg, the friend of the poor, followed in the foot steps of Pesta- 
lozd, and adopted his views. He was more fortunate than his predecessor; the 
inttitution wUeh he founded in 1779, at Hofwyl, near Berne, saw prosperous days, 
and shortly after, Vehrii, who was trained in his school, gave an impulse of skill 
and energy to those institutions of which we are now treating. At the present day 
they are spread all over Switzerland, and there are few cantons which do not poe- 
tess, at least, one. Among them it is only just to mention the school of Carra, 
which owes its existence to Vehrii, and dates fhmi 1820; the colony of Bachtelen 
organized in 1840, by M. Kuratii, and later still, that of Garance, of which M. 
Aubanel laid the fbundation, and which he has not ceased to aid and support by 
his great experience. 

England followed close on Switzerland in this work of regeneration. In 1788, 
the Philanthropic Society attempted to initiate a penitential colony, the success of 
which was unhftppily of short duration. In 1820, an asylum was opened at Stret- 
ton, which has recently ceased to exist; and at an epoch nearer to our thne, the 
English government established the penitentiary of Parkhurst. Latterly, many 
private institutions have been fotinded to meet the same wants, and among otiiers, 
Red Hin, to which we can hardly give all the praise it deserves. 

The colonies of Holland are well known; our notice of them will be brief. It 
was h[i 1818, that General Van Den Bosch, laid the foundation of the ' Netherlaad 
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Society of Beneficence/ and collected adult mendicants and yagmbonds into its 
vast agricultural asylums. Two years after, in 1820, destitute children and 
orphans were admitted into the insdtutioa of Veenhuizen. K the Netherlands 
Society has not produced all the good efiects which were at first expected, we must 
not forget that it was the first to direct attention to the means of relieving the nn- 
fortonate, and that from its origin to the year 1848, it has supported and sheltwed 
no less than 40,000 indiyidualfl.* 

The oolonies of Belgium did not, in the beginning, present any more fiiTorable 
results, but since that time this state of things we know is changed, and among the 
institutions which are hi^y successral at this day, we may yentnre te name 
Raysselede under the admirable direction of our distingmshed fellow-labofw, M. 
Ducpetiauz, and which may be considered a model establishment. 

In 1888, when we proceeded to the United States for the purpose of studying the 
penitentiary system, there were, in that country, only some agricultural alttUn 
for the reformation of the young, and these were on a rery confined scale. 

The first agricultural colonies founded in France, are those of Neuhoff and 
Mesnil Saint-Firmin ; both date from 1828. The first is a soaU Protestisnt estab- 
lishment which has never exceeded very humble limits, but which has not done 
less good , notwithstanding. The second was organized by the zeal of the worthy U. 
Bazin, one of our most learned agriculturists. At first he receiYed the children of 
the poor, but their destitution was so extensive that he was obliged to give up this 
class of individuals. Under these circumstances the Society of Adoption for 
orphans and foundlings, which is at this day in prosperous action, was founded in 
1848. These attempts have been suocessful ; we must, however, bear in mind that 
it was in 1889, a new era of extension and progress commenced for agricultural 
colonies. In that year an industrial and agricultural establishment waa oi^niied 
at Marseilles, by M. I'Abbe Fessiaux, to whom that city is indebted for many 
other works of charity; and also the institution of Mettray, founded by the 
Societe Fatemelle under the presidency of M. le Comte de Gasparin. These are 
reformatory colonies intended for young criminals, and the first which have been 
established on a large scale in this country. 

In order to estimate the results produced by these institutions, it is neoessaiy to 
consider the evil state of things they were intended to remedy. 

Prior to these establishments, the child who was pronounced * not guilty ' was 
remanded to prison, and, tbou^ confined in a quarter separated firom the other 
detenues, 'tis true, was subjected to the same regimen as the most hardened pria- 
oners. In the interior of a prison he could be taught none but a handicraft oaUing, 
which obliged him at the end of his confinement to go swell the working popul*- 
tion employed in our manufactures, and share its vices and dangers. These ohil- 
dren, mostly of a feeble constitution, ended by falling ill in the vitiated' air of th« 
workshops of our prisons. They also proved unfit for. military serrice; and ' the 
tribute of blood,* as it is called, the heaviest of all tributes, fell on the gpod son 
who was the honor of his family, and oftentimes its only stay. 

Life in the fields supplies a remedy for all the evils we have specified. Vigoroiis 
exercise in the open air strengthens the body ; and the spectacle of the beauties of 
nature excites in the human heart a profound sentiment of admiration and grafti* 
tude toward the Creator; a poet has said, ' God made the country and man 
made the town.* 

The most correct opinions have at all times met with some opposition, and the 
system of correctional colonies can not expect to escape censure. ' It is only 
necessary,* it is said, * to have infringed the laws, to ensure your sympathies; and 
among so many children that have a just claim to the succor of your charity, yon 
always select those who merit it the least* 
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fKaw i& tiw i|ntplao0 we tsMrti that Uie object of eolonin founded for ywuig 
ezimixuJs is not to MSQxe ttiem a oosditioo of comfort, bat to prerent them from 
I^Mher depnvatioq. Jt i$ a serieiu mistake to believe in tlie pleasures of agrioul- 
tnral life; it. is on the contiaiy particiilariy severe; it obliges the husbandman to 
fatave the iQclemeooles of the seesoas, and to endare the fktigues of long and pain- 
ftd labor. |q winter he has to straggle against the severity of cold; in summer 
gainst e3Ehaaatw>ii, the result of ezociisive heat; hence we so often see field labor 
deserted ftr haiidiorall'wofk.. In proof of oarassertioni weeaaaflrm.that we 
have very rarely met with a child just brought to the colony ftom the maitom esa- 
(raiM» n^ at fimt hae not expressed a mUk ta return to his former condition. 

'BuV it iiiaidagaia^ ' these chUdrsn are better treated in those aayimns than in 
their own iainiUes«* Gentlemen, there are families (sach as these) where they 
perish of hunger 1 Let us deplore the miseries which we can not relieve, and not be 
iastrumental m le^prodneing tliem. ■ For the rest, let as listen to the words of I3ie 
legislator in order to fix public attention on the. regimen wluch slumld be adopted 
fbr the popolation of agricultural ookmiea. 

These are the tenns in whiah If. Gome, the reporter of the law concerning 
yenng detsaues, expresses himself>r^ * 

'^ WhOfini^eneral, are those chUdrenthatevenbeforethe a^ of dlsoeznment^< 
have offended, and incurred the rigor of the law ? They are for the greater part, 
young jcreatores destitute of any kind of liomeeduoalions some are bem ef miser- 
able parents who have tcained them to beggary, and very often even to theft and 
robbeiy; othen, sprung from parents who are regardless of their parental duties, 
or entirely absorbed by their daily occupations ; or who let their children wander 
about the streets, and who, in default of moral restraint, abandim themselves to 
the most pernicious influences. What is wanting to these unhappy children ? A 
home which will imbue them bethnes with honest feelings and moral and religions 
aspiratioas. 

** It is tfaen/a home ' which is necessary to confer on them, in the bosom of an 
establishment where just and benevolent teachers know bow to join to strict regu- 
larity of discipline, that goodness of heart that attracts and attaches, and that 
exalted morality whidi gives a relish for integrity, and confers a power of contract- 
ing honest habits. 

^' Kow what is wanting in a moral and physioal point of view, to those children 
to whom idleness has given an evil bent, whose passions have been developed at an 
early age, to whom their parents, sulyect themselves to all Idnds of misery, have 
communicated a vitiated being, a constitution infected by the germs of serious 
maladies ? To give a right direction to their passions, to restore calmness to their 
minds, and imbue them with amiable desires and pious aspirations, to purify their 
blood, and impart robust health to their bodies, they need air, life in the open fields, 
peaceful habits, and the strengthening laj^r of the husbandman." 

Here we find the legislator proclaiming the advantages of field labors for the 
young detenues, and urging the founding of agricultural colonies in order to receive 
them. £ven before the establishment of colonies, improvements had been intro- 
dnced, which we feel it our duty to particularize. 

M. Lucas, inspector general of prisons, had conceived the benevolent idea of 
promoting the foundation of a Patronage Society at Paris for juvenile offenders. 
It was definite^ established in June, 1888, under the direction of a man as eminent 
for merit as charity, M. Beranger (de la Drome.*) 

• 8se tbs raport of If . Lsnujrqas on tht SodatiM of Patronscs, fan which will bs fbond 
ananctdina most complete tem, the hiatoiy of thsw fautitottaos iAnmaki d» la (^arite^. 
1866w) 
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This work prodaced a conndenble radnedon in the number of tiie nlapsed. 
AmoBg the means employed, we may particnlariy mention conditional liberati<»i. 

The placing out of the liberated detennes was not without its difficultiei. Beaidei 
that they had nurely acquired in their business a degree of skUl sufficient to place 
them in the class of good workmen, they inspired the heads of aUM^n who were 
acquahited with thetr antecedents, with not unreaaonable mistmat; for those did 
not feel themsdres qualified to subdue the vicious indinatioos or evil dispositioeKi 
which might reappear in thdr young auziBazies, freshly liberated, and of whoee 
perfect refonnation there was cause to doubt 

The Society of Patronage obtained permission from le Mlnistre de rinterienr, 
that the young detenues who during their sojourn at the penitentiary of Roqutte 
bad exhibited proofs of amendment, should be put in a condition of proTiaioiial 
liberty, but on this understanding, that at the first serious transgression, it should 
be legal to recal them on a ministerial order, without any jwdicial fonnality, and al 
the simple request of the Society of Patronage. 

This measure has produced the most satisfactory efflscts. In consequence of it 
places have been more easily obtained, employers less backward, and apprentices 
more submlssiye. It also enables us% repress certain blameworthy actions which 
unhappily elude the authority of magistrates and public punishment. For in- 
stance, with us, drunkenness is no excuse when it leads to the commission of an 
act declared culpable by the law, but in itself it is not considered an offonce; and 
there are many other acts which outrage morality, but yet are unpunishable by 
laws. 

Who but can feel, after this simple explanation, the salutary influence whicb the 
system of prorisional liberty might exercise orer adult criminals, instead of abso- 
lute pardons which those who profit by them too frequently abuse. 

The following Is what we tbouj^t expedient to say on this subject, in a work 
published by us in 1888, on the penitentiary system. 

"^ The woik of reform will not be complete till we can assure to the discharged 
prisoner a means of turning his good intentions to account, and can offer suflficient 
guaranties to those persons who consent to employ him. 

The number of indiTiduals, who hare been liberated and have again relapsed, 
is considerable; but we could hardly expect it should be otherwise. In the pree- 
ent state of the law, the transition from restraint to freedom is too abrupt; and if 
we desire that the newly-freed man should persevere in the good resolutions which 
he has adopted, he must make a trial of liberty under certain restrictions. 

Provisional freedom, substituted in certain cases for absolute pardon, can alone 
furnish a hope of solving a problem hitherto considered insoluble. It is, in fact^ 
the sole means of arriving at a composition between the unhappy, but legitimate 
mistrust of society, and the necessity of procuring employment for those with 
whom misery and need are sufiScient to aonul the effects of the best reformatory 
system, and who, despite amelioration acquired with labor, will be infallibly 
thrown back on crime by the rejection of society, if they can not find means to 
support existence." 

England has already adopted this measure; but we have reason to fbar that up 
to the present time, its application has not been made with aU the precautions, 
which might be desirable. 

We have been made acquainted witii a similar project, elaborated with the great- 
est care, which is to be submitted to the approbation of the legislature in Belgium, 
and frtvm which there is reason to expect the happiest results. 

The Society of Patronage which had already done so much to hnprove the moral 
condition of young detenues, did not consider its task as yet accomplished; it pro- 
cured the nomination of a commission in order to collect aU the documents CBlen» 
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ktod to pKodvee a itffl mora satisftctoiy ststo of tfaingi. The momben of Am 
society were plesaed to reqaoBt ns to make part of this oommiasioD; and from the 
begimilEg, all those who composed it, when seeking the means of reforming jave- 
nile offenders, were unanimons in the choice of agrionltore. Indeed, if it is necee- 
sarj as we hare aboTe hinted, to employ in field labor orphans without (iunilj or 
means of support, how much more necessary still, is a country lift for those who 
haye already giiren way before the evil influences which accompany a residence in 
laige towns. 

But as soon as the oonmiissioa detennined to pass .from theory to praetioe, and 
to arrange a plan for an agricultural colony, thebr embairassQient commenced, and 
tiiey felt that tliey were not prepared with sufficient knowledge on the subject. 
They commissioned two of their members to study on the spot, the Colonies of 
Belgium and Holland, and they selected for this purpose, the late lamented Leon 
Faucher and myself. 

This took place about ei^teen years ago. It was known that the experiments 
made in the countries abore mentioned had not been successftil. The Dutch 
odoaies were dragging on a languishing existence, and making enormous sacriflcee 
for a rerj indifferent return; and the Belgian colonies exhibited still more disas- 
traos results. So we did not proceed to these countries to k>ok for models, but we 
were in hopes to learn some useftd lessons. We are no less indebted to him who 
faidicates hidden rocks, than to him who points out the safe channel. 

From the first we were aware of an important fhct All the colonies had been 
established on heaths, or on barren land. The founders seemed to haye had it 
more at heart, to bring the land into eultlTation than to win the worker over to the 
lore of labor. This idea of the reclaiming the soil by the arms hitherto useless, 
employed in colonies, we acknowledge to be Tery seductiye, and at first sight to 
appear rery just; the culture of a stubborn soil by such means presents an appro- 
priate penal picture; it makes men useful whose lives hitherto have inflicted only 
trouble or danger on the State, and on whom it is but reasonable to impose the 
severest labors. We should hare nothing to oppose to this theory, if the question 
merely concerned men who have merited severe punishment, and if the colonies 
of which we speak had their punishment alone in view; but it seems to be forgot- 
ten that their principal object is the morel transfoimatioD of the unhappy beings 
whom they receive. 

We must expect failure, if we entrust bad land to ill-disposed laborers; and we 
have no hesitation in believing, that the sterility of the sofl has been the chief 
cause of the ill success of the colonies of Belgium and Holland. 

In order to create the habit and relish of labor, in those whom dissipation, indo- 
lence or lariness has reduced to utter destitution, it is essential that this labor 
should, at least, offer some attraction; and that prompt and satisfactory results 
should recompense and encourage their ill-sustained effbrts. And how often may 
we not apply these consideretions which are true as fiu- as adults are concerned, 
with still more justice to the child whose wandering imagination can neither fore- 
see nor patiently widt, whose ardor so easily roused is as easily depressed, and 
whose entUe fhture is limited by ' to-morrow I * 

" To deserve to be sent here,** said a Belgian colonist to me one day, with an 
accent of despidr, "one need have killed his father and mother; there is not 
a blade of grass which has not cost a drop of sweat." Now does any one really 
befieve that it is by exciting repugnsnce, such hatred, we can hope to win over 
long resistfaig, obstinate natures to the love of labor? 

The administration seems to approve tfie ophiions we have just now advanced, 
tad we have taken care not to overlook so important a testimony. The govern- 
ment has lately resolved to found penal colonies in Corsica for adults; and too 
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BnehpniMeonBOtbegiTea to raeh s moitiirB. Rhat alwdyliiiU ato d titfi 
vtefol project, and we luiTe seen, with yery Urely MiiaiMtioii, that it has selaeM 
lands remarkable for their fertilitj, far an ezperiment so worthy of pnbUo attontioo. 

To return to our researohes in Belgium and Holland. We were not kng inoon^ 
firming our .previous opinion, that we had nothing to, loam from the estabttshmenfta 
of these oonatries. M. Leon Faucher waa obliged to return/ to Paris, and I wua 
left alone to continue the search. This was to tenninate at Hamburg, when Ido 
not hesitate to say that I found the solution of the problem which we had in ofaurgai 
to study, it was near the village of £oni, in a &iiile and picturesque eauntiy, 
ftad OD the slope of an enunence which overlooks the fine TaUey of the Elbe and 
the Bill, that I had occasion to visit the reformatory sdhool called tbm Bauhen^Haua**' 
I will not pause to describe this new celebrated establishment, and whieh^ siuoe 
my visit, has received oonsidenble additJons^ I will content myself wUb poinl^ 
out its principal features. 

It was founded toward the end of 1888, by the excellent If. Wicheiyi, to j-eoebe 
young children whom vicious habits were threatening to pervert, orliad already . 
perverted. The skilAil founder had soug^ the means of reform in the ** ^tprU cb 
/<MM0e." He endeavored to exolta in these young hearts, those sweet and healttiy- 
emolious which home influence calls forth and which had never been. felt» or bed; 
been forgotten by those wretched children. 

The colonists were divided into groups of twelve, each group. beipg called i|. 
fomily. This tijUe was justified by the bond of intimnte ^flection and Undlinese 
which had been established anuMig its members. To each of these families wa* 
appointed a chief, or rather guide, whom the children called their father. Saeli- 
family inhabited a separate little house, constructed by the hands of its own men- 
bers, and divided Irom the neighboring one by gardens ozorcherdSb Fourozisted. 
at the period of my visit; they formed as it were, a little hamlet, and had uo fsom- 
municatioa with each other but auob as vras required by the ezigencies ol the. 
Institution. 

The discipline of the colony wus firm and severe, and yet we are bound to say, 
tempered by paternal teudoroess. Moral reforms was its object; eneprgetic, pen^ 
vering labor, and at the same time, a profoundly religious education were its mel^l8• 
Daily memoranda reconded the conduct of each child, his pregress, or his backslidr 
ings ; the afTectionate solicitude of the chiefs did not interfere with the rigor, atiU. 
sometimes necessary, of a system which was essentially correetioQal, and no one 
but an eye witness can imagine the depth of the sympathy which bound these 
poor pupils to the parent colony, after they had become honest members of society. 

Thus we see that the basis on whioh the colony of Horu was established, and to 
which it owes its wonderfU success, is the fanuly system. 

It was not the first time that this exoelleut means of reformation had been em 
ployed, and in every instance it had been followed by happy results. The agricnl . 
tnral axid reformatory school fbunded in 1788 by the Philanthropic Society in Lon 
don, had successfully adopted the same organization; and on going back a space 
of neariy fifty years to that institution, incomplete, doubtless, but admirably con 
ceived, we find singular and striking analogies with the establishment of Horn. 
The Swiss colonies which iiave survived and prospered, had also effected the divis- 
ion of their pupils into small distinct groups. Tbey had even extended farther 
the resemblance to the real family, by placing at the head of each group, a fomale 
housekeeper along with the chief; and, moreover, they had no hesitation in ad- 
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nittlBg «hildmi «f boih MXM. .Ihtiy nport ilut thjg ■naftgwrnwit wi»-aiti 
flMBMtod with cny iDOOBYeBknoe. 

The «xamkiatioii of the •stablishmeat of Hotn, and Hkt exceltont reralte wlileli' 
the mstitntioii his prodaced, fttmisbed ns with the infimftfttfoB we wert eeeldagf 
wad wvoimld- no looker eatertefai * ilonbt « to the effiotie^ of. the prinoiple whtoh 
had piBiided St ite fimnstioii. DiviiioD into fkniliea then, it ftppean,«faoii]d M' 
the Amdamental prinoiple of every penal and reftvmatorj odon^r; «nd we- are- 
happy to -see thatthit oonyiotion, which- takes stroiiger hold on our judgment from 
day tO'day, is making inoreaied prograM among our pnblio writers Unhappily, ^ 
up te the pfesent how^ these eonviotions hiwe soaieely adnmced beyond tlieoryi- 
so Ihr aaTianee is eoneemed* 

In DeeemboF, 1849, Mi.Gonie, aoting organ of a commission named by tlie le^» 
isktlve assembly,- ** looked on a diyisien of the ohildren into small groaps aa tiie/ 
mostoertain element of their moral legeneratioo." Those men, in the diiftvent 
states of Earope, who haye gl^en themselves to the stndy of these questions all- 
pnftss the same opinion.* . 

The division into fomilies Tenders superintendence, at once, more easy, more 
active, and- more seahms; more easy, because it extends over but a small number; 
mose active, because it makes all the responsibility rest on die head of one jpenon; 
only, whose autliority is well defined, and whose duties are exactly presoribedfi 
more aealous, because it produces in the minds- of the superintendents, sentimeate' 
of sympathy and benevoienoe, under the influence of this responsibility, and of a 
life spent in oommon with their charge. The influenoeof the division Into flmiiflee 
is not lea^altttsry for the young ooloniits; the authority exercised l>eing heillfeer' 
imperious nor oppressive; they become attached on th^ part to the master, who- 
loves ^em, and whom, they learn to regard as ai confidant and aiHend; they ? 
themselves more easily to be influenced and convinced, and, while discipline k 
none of its viger^ education flnds iuthia mutual affiMstion* a lever of incfllottlabla) 
power. 

Besides, shall we conut as nothing, that not only harmless but salutary emnlaltey 
which a multiplicity of families excites 7 . In a large estahlishmsDt, in the midst .of 
a numerMis. popnhttioB, oouimoii interests are ft w- and. weak, unless unhappily aa: 
s^prft de^orpi should arise sneog the colonists, inspired by a feeling of oppetftloiii 
to their cliieA. But tliatsphrit of rivaliy' which qiringB up between the difi'ereiitf 
flunilles, produces nothing but advantages, and creates eneigy only for good. ' 

It has been objected that the ooBstmotion of isolated buildings costs morethaaa- 
general oiie, and tliat too large a staff of officers is required for the application of 
the systemv A pvefersAoe has consequently been generaHy given to old hoosest 
so that, in some degrse, the stones have made the law, rendering the execution of 
the programme sketched out, subservient to the locality. Thus it has frequeatiy ^ 
isilbd hi ite most essendal parts* 

In onr times, an unhappy tendency prevails to economise in the salary of oHeers 
whan the education of diildren is ooncemed Itoral fbnse can only be efficaoioas- 
whan we prasp as it were^ body to body, heart to heart, intdUgeoee to iotdUgenoe^' 
him whom we wish to gafai over to the love of good. 

We must engage in aimgU combat^ 90 to speaki and that snob great eflbvtsani 
necessary we should not wonder since we must acknowledge, that with aOof us ini 
a greater or leas degree, our natural tendencies faiellne to eviL Iflnpobitof'ed&- 

* Bee, fti regsrds pnbUo men in ^biglaad, besides the testimony of Lord Brongfasm dCed 
before, the opfaiion Vitikh he expressed In so rsmsxicsble s BuuiDer in the Rouse of Lords on 
tfewllth of M^r, 18M. See, slso, the speeoh of H. Adderlej In the Hones of Oommonsen the ' 
^oriagast,Utt. 
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oftttoD we hare gained Imt little np to this boor, it is bocaiiM we htm tsbfttltaM 
diBoiplinary for moral action. We may easily mancBavre a regiment by the word . 
aJL oommand, a crew of sailors by the blasts of a whisUe, bat these means wonld ill 
suffice to render them moral agents. 

The German Beviews have blamed the directors of Mettxay, for haTing raised 
the number of children composing a family to forty, and then entrusted its gnar- 
dianship to one sole chief; in some respects they are <inite right. They object thai 
Pnmdence has not, in the order of nature, permitted a family to attain to so hig^ 
a number, although the heart of the ikther, and abore all, that of the mother, 
which may justly be called the masterpiece of nature, watch orer the edncatioQ 
of the children. Those persons who do not reckon in the aooount, the moral resolta 
obtained at Mettray, find its system of education eren now too costly; though, of 
course, by augmentiog the number of officers, still more considerable expenditure 
must be incurred. We must, unhappily, make ooncessioins to publio epiniony 
however blind it may be in some cases. Then are but few who comprehend this 
great truth, that in the matter of political, and much more, Christian economy, 
tiiere are profits which ruin, as there are losses which enrich. 
« After my vbit to Horn I had no need to prolong my journey. The studies of a 
life had convinced me that agricultural occupations, united with a good moral and 
religious education, could alone rescue (hxn a life of disorder and evil deeds, youth 
already engaged in a career of vice. The study of the Dutch and Bel|^aa instita- 
tions had shown me that a sterile soU can produce none but sterile works; the ex- 
amination of the establishment founded by If . Wichwrn had taught me that * the 
ikmily* system was the path of safety fertile regeneration of (evil) man.# Nothing 
remained now but to set to work. 

H y own strength doubtless, would not have sufficed far such an enterprise, but 
Providence came to my aid, in renewing my acquaintance with an old sdhooir 
feDow, M. le. Vioomte de Courteilles. He adopted my views, promised his ser- 
vices, and went so far as to offisr his estates upon which to found the institutioa 
we had resolved to establish together. 

We did not conceal from ourselves, when putting our hands to the work, that 
the care of forsdng men's minds, and turning them fimn evil to good, should not 
be entrusted to the first assistants that came to hand. This important ministry 
lequfaws trained minds, a sincere self devotion, and a morality above suspicion. 
There is with us no la^ of ideas, but rather of men capable of putting them in 
pmotice, especially when these ideas are of serious import 

Being convinced of this truth, we resolved to establish, in connection with tiie 
colony, even before a shigle child had been intrusted to us, a special school, 
where youths of resoectable standing, and of a truly Christian spirit, mif^ be 
drained to become, 6y and by, tlie chieft of our frmilies. 

It is to this foundation that we must attribute the prosperity of Ifettray. We 
shall be excused, we trust, for not having passed it over in silence. This school 
has been daily hnproving since Its institution, and among the excellent pupils 
which are sent forth firom it every year, some, engaged with ourselves, perpetuate 
the good traditions of the colony ; others spread them abroad, and being sought ft»r 
by charitable institutions, they render valuable services to establishments simflar 
to our own. 

It was with the aid of such auxiliaries that Mettray was founded. On the 2id 
(^January, 1840, it received its first inmates. 

Between that and the present date, more than fifteen years have past. Many 
snccesafhl elTorts have been made during this period; much progress has been 
effected; many establishments have been founded, which are now prosperous, 
and spread blessings around bem. None can symnathlse more warmly than w/ 
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do. in the hopes which the deralopment of agrkmltnnl coloniee appointed to 
Olive orphuM and foondUiigi, it oakmkted to call forth. 

Let OS tnoe in a few words, the historj cf that branch of legislation which leg 
nlates these institations, and indicate the principal traits, at least, ti the important 
aetof the 6thof Angnst, 1860. 

Before speaking of this law, we must mention the instrnotlons issued on the 
llth of Febmaijr, IMT, which confided the patronage of liberated detennes to the 
mnnioipal antiiorities, and raised some rather complicated qnestioos into the dis 
OQSslon of which it is not here possible for ns to enter. 

The law of the 6th of Angnst is of paramonnt importance; it is in some sort the 
charter of penal agricultaral colonies. It embraces in its regulations, yonng chil- 
dren detained for correction, hf desire of the &ther,* children sentenced for crimes 
and ofiences, and, finally, children acquitted by the application of Article 8d of the 
Code Napoleon. It proclaims the necessity of subjecting all to a moral, religioosi 
and professional edocation. 

Two principles pervade this law, principles to whose profound wisdom we can 
not pay too much respect, and from which we can not depart without compromisfaig 
^ose cherished interests which it is intended to protect. We find them in the ar- 
tioles S, 6, and 10. 

The first consists in the employment of young detennes in the agricultural labor 
and the principal branches of industry connected with it. 

The second proclaims the frank and cordial adoption of the 00-operatioo of pri- 
Tute establishments. The law reserves to these last a delay of five years, during 
which they can prepare and perfect the founding of penal colonies. 

It is only in the event of the insuiBciency of private establishments, that State 
colonies are to be founded, as is expressed in tiie last paragraph of Article 10. 
" If the total number of young detennes can not be placed in private establishment! 
at the expiration of five years, they shall be provided for by the foundation of re- 
fonnatory colonies, at the expense of the state." 

The system adopted by law, thus depends on the existence of private colonies; 
it is tnm. these colonies that the state demands the moral education of the young 
pupils whose guardianship it has undertaken. In itself it has no desb« but to 
complete them, or supply their insufilciency if such should exist. 

This large and truly liberal spirit of the laws was no less manifest in tbe short 
discussion to which it gave rise. A Deputy had expressed his opinion that the 
state ought not to confide to any (private) person, the education and refonouitioo 
(^ young detennes, and that the law should authorize none but public establish- 
ments. The commission hastened to protest against such a system. 

'The Law encourages charity,* was its answer; *it recognises its power, and 
hopes much from its inflaence.* On the other hand, the government eagerly for- 
wards its views; and it was on the formal proposition of M, le Mmistre de I'lnteri- 
eur, that the assembly raised, to five years, the delay accorded for the operation 
of private charity, for which two years only had been asked by the coomiissian. 

The course taken by the administration merits the greatest praise. To appeal 
in this manner to the knowledge and co-operation of all, shews a sincere desire to 
provide a happy ftiture for the country. Oxenstiem has said, * On tk€ good from 
ing o/jfOuAt dtpendi iko frotptritg of lis state." ' 

It must be acknowledged that education is adiflicult and complex undertaking; 
perhaps the most difficult of all. It is a problem capable of receiving difierent 
solutions; and it has this peculiarity, that every one of these solutioDs is the best 

•lbs Uw of Fruiee empoirezB a pszsnt te ssnd (oadtr eertain eondltlons) an latnetslda 
ehlld to prfsoni Ito. 
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isMme paitwoofair eaio. The medil&tions^ tto studies, and the ezpaileooe -of » 
great number of peculiarly gifted men, and the trial <rf many ffifftrent methoda,- 
will not b» found superfluoaa in fhictifyiqg this graatest of all sdonocs, to produce 
aiaeeofgoodiDen.* ■ • 

At the same time that the administration was makingit^appeal to the devnled- 
nasaof iadividaaIs,aadoallingeBtheiB to^ometptts aid^ iu^this graatwwlc of 
penitentiary refonn,. of which the' ednoatioB of yoong detennes may be«eosldered 
at the starting point, it was also itself at woik on this; and oompenilion was 1li« 
more desirablCf inasmuch as the private eatabUshmenti wereflur fimn able to oon 
tain aU the ohUdren of this class, wluse number is ever on the iaorease ; we shall 
haTe oeeasion to retam ta this subject. An agriouHnial oolony was thensouiesed 
to each of the maisons centrales of Loos, ' Gaillon, Fontanvnlt, and GklrFaii& 
These ootonies have realised all the good that was ezpeotadfroai them. 

While a system, calculated to reform young detenues was thus being estaUisheA 
in France, either by administratiTe action or the intervention of the legislalurer 
the pnblic authorities of England were giving the most serloaa attention tn tiiese 
iiB|Nirtant questions. The wound which, with our neighbors, we sought tQ heal, 
was no less deep than that whose enUogement we were striving to prevent; and 
that country where so many improvements have been effected, could not hesitate 
to iUlow hi the patix upon -which we had entered. 

A law of recent date, and which was passed on the Idth of August, 1864, aa- 
tborises and evm calls upon individuals to fkind agricultural colonies. It seeks 
tx^ tutn to use, with more steadiness and unity of eflbrt than has hitherto been 
done, those private faistltutlons which have been ibonded ibr this object, and aiu- 
tiborises the Minister for the Home Department to eo&fer on these establiriiments 
whieh after faispeotion aite jndged worUiy tiwreof, the title. Reformatory S^col 

We do not feel it'neeessary to enter on a very dose examination of this aot, 
framed by tiie way under the influence of French legislation { but one of the 
clauses which It contains, appears so conformable to equity, and so fit for imitation, 
that we can not pass it over In silence: we speak of the pecuniary responsibility 
which it hnposes on the family of the definquent 

' The statesmen of 'practical* England hare considered that It was not just to* 
exonerate parents fh)Rl the burdens imposed on them by the laws of nature, 
es^dally In those cases where the bad conduct of the child, as Is j^nly too often 
the case, is the result of the bad example of the (kther. ^* 

Thus the English, like the Belgic legislature, has decided that a sum not exceed 
ihg five shillings per week may be exacted by way of fine from the family of the 
young delinquent during the period of his detention. 

' Kothidg can be better adapted than such a measure, to disappoint those guilty . 
calculations which sometimes induce unnatural parents to violate the most sacred 
of all human duties. 

The increase in the. number of young ofienders in France ought to make us de 
sire more than ever, the application of this measure which we have thought it our 
dutj^ to point out. 

But let us conclude what we have to say concerning the French law. 

This law appropriates (Art 2) special and distinct quarters in our jails to the 
special reception of young detenues of every class— it creates two orders of reform 
atory establishments; penitential colonies for the special receptioa of young delln> 
quents acquitted under article 66, but intrusted to administrative guardianship 
(Art 4 and 6) and correctional colonies (Art 10) established by the state eithe 
in France or in Algiers, for young ofienders condemned to an imprisonment or 
more than two years, and also for young detenues, from reformatoiy colonies, who 
may have been declared insubordinate. 
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. Let uft b# aDoved here to ezpnu our regret thct by an interpretetioo UtUe in 

eooordeooe peffaape with the genenl spirit of the lew, goYenunent has authorised 

> thejoeeptioD ki the same oohmies^ef young deteaoes oondemned mder Art: 67 at 

the penal code, to an fanprisoBment oif mofe thao six months, and not ezeeeding 

two yeacSf ^^ ehUdren deolaved not. gnilty^ and aoqnitted u^er AriJele' 66. 

Thiaoooftisien which, at tea atght, eeems of no importenee, always preduoes in- 

aopTeaiwuTestof moca. than one kind. In the first pUusOi it perplozes the eonpre- 

hsBsioB of the aeqnitted yoong detenne, in whose nndentanding it npsets all no- 

•^tioo^ justice; be is sstooiBhed that the law, whUe declaring him innocent, im- 

. poees on li^ a detention of fbnr or fire yean, while it retains, generally for a very 

shflH period only, him whom it reoegnkes as enlpable. We will only add, that 

thk tends to maintain in the pnbUo mind, ss in the minds of those who are erent- 

nally called on to use the labor of the liberated conyict, prejudices very hnrtfVil to 

Usfaiterest 

The aotiye administration, it is true, has done all in iti power to eonnteract that 
wUeh we most be permitted to call a vice of the law. The magistrates convinced 
of the evil of mingling in the same pUoe, children of different degrses of depravi- 
ty, larely sentence nnder Art. 67 of the penal code. On the 81st of December, 
i86i, the number of yoong detenues amonated to 6,44S, and of this number^ 197 
only were convicted under articles 67 and 69. 

In stating so high the number of young criminals, which in 1887 was only 1,498, 
we can not dissemble the melancholy feelings with which we must necessarily 
write such a revelation. 

' But let us take oondbrt: 'this progression,* as li. the Minister of the Interior 
says in his last report, '^oes not imply a e oi re spon ding incrsase in juvenile ^me. 
The existence of peoitentisry establishments intended for the young, enoonrages 
and nmltiplies decisions 6om wliich tribunals would have recoiled at an epoch 
when, their life in a prison exposed the young detenues to intfaaaoies and iafluen- 
oes worse than those outside its walls.' 

In ooocladiDg our review of the laws which exercise so great an influence over 
agricultural colonics, we must direct public attention to one measurs which has 
hitherto escaped notice, notwithstanding its great importance. 

The legislator while adopting the principle of agricultural colonies for young 
convicts, ought to have equidly taken into account those children whose vicious 
Inclinations, or obstinate eharactera stubbornly resist all inetruetioa, all efforts of 
domestic discipline, and who, without having been guilty of an inftaction of the 
penal laws, do net the less deserve severe punishment. We speak of chil(ta«n de- 
tained at the request of the father, under articles 876 and 876 of the Civil Code. 

If we wish to achieve a reform as complete as it possiMy can be, we should 
eome to the aid of youth whatever be its social position, and combat its evil pro- 
pensities wherever they manifest themselves. 

. In France, detention under the head of oorreetiim paienuOe is the only means of 
repressing the transgressions of youth. But Paris idone offiBrs, and thers bntin an 
insufficient manner, a house for the reception of such children, whsoh holds out 
some guarantee to the heads of families. 

la the provinces there exists no establishment of this kind. Chfldren under age, 
whom their parents might wish to correct byh withdrawing them ihim the evil 
counsels and evil examples which are perverting them, would there be mixed pell- 
mell with the suspected and even the convicted; thus they would be exposed to 
greater dangers tiian those finom which it is wished to guard them. What father 
' of a family would venture to give to his son, fhr companions, malefhctors and oth- 
eia, subjected to penal trsatmeat. 

The inexpediency of resorting to this mode of correction is so fhlly reoognised, 
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that there ii no iSunfly in easy cimunstuices, who would not nject f neh n k«««uB , 
and there is scarcely eren a poor bat honest ftmily, who would not hesitate to um 
it Is it not indeed to be feared that he who had once been obliged to paaa the 
threshold of infiuny, would r9g;ard himself as disgraced forever? 

Rich fiunilies frequently send on long journeys and at great expense, tons of 
whom they have cause to complain; but this plan has often only the effect of sob- 
stituting one kind of dissipation for another. By this course studies are ins- 
pended ; the habit of application is lost; the young people meet abroad the tempt 
.ations from which they were sought to be rescued at home; and they y^M to 
them with the less resenre, as they feel tiiemselTes now free from aU sunreiUaDoe, 
they begin to entertain ideas of independence and insubordination; and after har 
ing brought trouble into their fomilies, they, later in life, introduce disorder into 
the state. 

The legislator has imagined that he could remedy the deplorable state of things 
which we have just described by authorising the transmission of children from the 
parental jurisdiction to the agricultural colonies, but we fear that in this instance 
he has not discoyered the true remedy. 

By the terms of the Articles 375 and 876 of the Civil Code, a child under 16 
years of age may be detained one month, and the youth from 16 to 21 years old, 
six months. We must then, if we wish to produce a salutary efiect upon the mind 
of the young offender in so short time, employ a species of discipline which will 
pmiakfaaty if we may be allowed such an expression. 

Besides, the discipline of reformatory colonies to which young criminals are for 
a long time subjected, can scarcely present a sufllcientiy repressive character; the 
children in these establishments ei\joy a certain degree of liberty; field labor 
would appear, especially to boys, much to be preferred to the study of Latin, for 
which the greater part entertain a profound aversion. Mettray affords, at the 
present time, a case in point One of our colonists not being able to obtain from 
his parents permission to leave school, did not hesitate to set the building on fire. 
Moreover, this state of mixed society exposes the children to form connections 
which would sadly compromise their future prospects in the world of the higher 
classes. 

We do not hesitate to say, that solitary confinement only can act with efficacy 
in such cases. It is necessary to have witnessed its effects in order to form a cor> 
xect idea of the happy Influence which it obtains over the character. A complete 
transformation is effected in the individual submitted to its operation. As he can 
not procure either indulgence or amusements, nothing is at work to remove frtym 
his mind the exhortations and counsels he has received. Beflection is perpetually 
holding before his eyes the picture of his past life. In solitude there is no place 
for pride, for self-love. The child is obliged, in his own despite, to enter into him- 
self; he no longer blushes for yielding to the promptings of his conscience, which 
has been so justiy called the * voice of God.* Littie by little, he becomes accessi- 
ble to religious sentiments; labor now becomes an occupation for him, and very 
soon a pleasure; he gives himself up to it with ardor; and that which he has hith- 
erto considered as a painful task, becomes a comfort, even a necessary, so that the 
greatest punishment that can be inflicted on him is to deprive him of employment 

The short period of his detenti<yi dissipates whatever fears the solitary system 
may excite in the minds of some individuals. 

I have been enabled to witness these effects of solitary confinement, which I 
have just described, at Mettray, where children under paternal correction have 
been sent for some time past A penitentiary constructed under the direction of * 
M. Blouet, architect, entirely on the model of that of Philadelphia, is now specially 
set ^art for this class of individuals. 
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Hm ohftpel is 80 oonitnieted that tlie ohOdran oan MBist at the diyine oAee 
withoQt being able to see each other. Erery boy hae two eeUs at hii diipoiali 
one in which he sleeps, the other hi which he is occupied, either in vannal labor 
or in his own improrement The yicinitj of the Lyce of Toon enables va to pro- 
enre ibr the children, snch praftssors as parents in easy cironmstances would 
wish to giye them. In this way their studies are not intermpted, and the walks'* 
afford healthfU exercise. AD these advantages, which we have been enabled to 
realize at considerable sacrifices, can not be obtained in the greater number of pri- 
vate colonies. Mettray is oonsequently an exception, and, elsewhere, the incon- 
veniences we have pointed out, exist in fbll force. Such is the last objection we 
win allow oorselves to make to the law of 1860, of whose wise regulations in the 
main, as we said before, we can not speak with sufficient praise. 

We have dwelt on the penitentia] colonies, and on the law which ratifies thebr 
existence, because they appear to interest us as much in their agricultural as in 
their industrial relations. To improve' the laborer by the land, and to improve the 
land by the laborer; such is the immense advantage we derive from these institu 
tions. 

The reformatory colonies in France are twenty-three in number. They are 
subdivided into private colonies and colonies of the state." 

To this admirable account we append a few extracts from a speech made by H. 
Demetz, at a banquet given to him at Birmingham, in 1866, by the promoters of the 
reformatory movement in England. 

" The military discipline adopted at Mettray is this : the lads wear a unlfonn, and 
tiiey march to and from their work, their lessons, and their meals with the precis- 
ion of soldiers, and to the sound of a trumpet and drum. But, as the sound of the 
trumpet and the drum lead men on to perform acts of heroism, and to surmount 
the greatest difficulties, may it not reasonably be employed witli the same otject 
at a reformatory school, where, in resisting temptation and conquering vicious 
habits, true heroism is displayed, and a marvelous power of overcoming difficul- 
ties must be called fbrth ? A spiking proof of the hold the system had obtained 
over the minds of the boys was given at the time of the revolution of 1848. France 
was then, from one end of the country to the other, in a state of anarchy, and all 
the government schools were in rebellion. At Mettray, without walls, without 
coercion, there was not a sign of insubordination; not a single child attempted to 
run away. It was in allusion to the absence of walls of M. le Baron de la CrossCf 
Secretaire du Senat, observed, ' Here is a wonderAil prison, where there is no key, 
but the deft du ekamp§ / If your children remain captive, it is proved yon have 
discovered the key of their hearts.* During the revolution, a band of workmen 
came to Mettray with flags flying and trumpets sounding, and, meeting the youths 
returning tired from field labor, their pick-axes on their shoulders, thus addressed 
them : — * My boys, do not be such fools as to work any longer. Bread is plentiftil; 
it is ready for you without labor.* The cftef who was conducting the lads, and 
who behaved with the greatest calmness and tact, immediately cried, * Halt! form 
in line.* The lads, being accustomed to march like soldiers, immediately formed. 
The dbe/'then stepped forward and said to the men, * My friends, you have learned 
to labor; you have a right to rest; but leave these lads; let them learn now, and 
when their turn comes they may rest as you do.* The men gave way, the youths 
marched home, and Mettray was saved — saved, as I believe, by our habit of milL 
tary discipline. Had those lads been walking homewards without rule, like a 
fiock of sheep, the men would have got among them, carried away one or two, and 

* lV»eMW i r». Probably walks in covaved gslkriss or in ths opsn sir with walls on met 
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the rest woaldhave followed; bnt, dnwn up in line, they met fhe attack in one 
body, and thus it was repelled.** 

The London Timet, in an aocoimt of IL Demets's yieit to die Phiknthvopio So- 
dety*s Farm School, at Red Hill, the prineipal English Refonnatocy sohool,, re- 
marks :-~Hl8 path has been diffloolt, and his obstacles numerous, but he has ex- 
' perieoced such prooft of his stB»ess that he most feel repaid for all his labors and 
eaoriAces. In such ineidents as the following he finds his tme reoompen«e. A 
- eoltm eft Mettray, who has like so many of his oompanioDS beoome a soldier, was 
decorated on the field of batUe for some act of brarery with the Gross of the Lef^im 
of Honor. This gift when conferred npon a person In humble life is accompa- 
nied by an annnal pension of 200 francs. The soldier on receiying his decoration 
immediately sent 100 francs to Mettray. 

M. Demetx being present on some occasion whena troop of soldiers were drawn 
up. in line, one of them stepped fnm. the ranks and fiang his arms round his neck. 
The man had been a cofoii at Mettray, and, unmlndiu] of speotaton, thus gare 
^ay to the impulse of gratitude and afiection. 

We think the fact we are about to relate is even more striking; it bears noble 
testimony to the exalted spirit which animates the institution: — 

** The other day there was too much reason to believe that certain pecuniary 
support would be withdrawn in consequence of the necessities of the war, to such 
an extent that the establishment must be wound up, and the further prosecution 
of it abandoned ; whereupon the different employes^ a body of young men from 
twenty-one to thirty-five years of age, not helpless creatures without resources, to 
whom half a loaf would be better than no bread, but men of tried ability and vigor, 
who could at any time conmiand more remunerative employment elsewhere; — ^I 
iay these young men waited on M. Demets in a body, and offered to continue 
their, services at half their salaries.*' 

But this was not alL The colons, too, offered to add to their already long boon 
of labor, that theif extra earnings might help to meet the difficoUy* ^They 
would do any thing/* said both masters and wards, "rather than that Mettzay 
should fall.'* God grant it never may ! 

Perhaps the greatest proof of the success of Mettray is the fact that the oolam 
are proud of having been there. They are never abandoned, and may return if 
oat of employment, or in sickness, siire of a hospitable reception provided only 
they are behaving welL 

MM. Demote and de Ckiurteilles wished that tiie youths should consider Mettmy 
la the Ught of a parent, and, in order to bind her children more firmly to herself, 
established, hi 1848, an association, of which they themselves were the presidents. 
It is called the .dMocfa<»oa de$ FomdaUmrt, Chefs si Aiifs-G^/tdb iii CMomeds Met- 
ro^, and is composed of the dhrecteurs as premdenis, oOlcers as tSgnUatres^ and 
colons as tUmlairts. Any coImi is eligible for admission wlio is twenty yoaa of 
age, and whose conduct has been irreproachable for two yean after leaving the 
odony. They are then presented with a diploma, whidh Is printed on patohment» 
bearing the signatures of the president, secretary, and owner. At theeame tima 
they receive the symbolic ring of the association, with this device, among otfaera, 
^^LojftmU passe toirt.** 
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Tbe Mowing paper wu read before the Intenutionil Reunion of 
Charity in Paris in 1854, and printed in the Les Annales de la Gbariti^, 
for June, 1855. The translation is taken from the Irish Quarterlf Re- 
view for March, 1856 : 

Patronage of Young DetenuB^ and of JuveniU Lihiria. 

Government and private benevolenoe had no sooner extended their solioitude 
toward the Juvenile liberea, than the law of the 6th of Angost placed them 
under tiie patronage of the State. The first Society of Patronage, was formed 
in the year 1822, and in the year 1847, the Minister of the Interior, through 
the interposition of his numerous agents and the Municipal Authorities, made 
inquiries relative to the conduct of the Juvenile detenus at their places of 
residence, in order to be enabled to state the results of the moral and useftd 
instruction they had received in the houses of Correction. In fine, the directors 
of these establishments, had also exercised a species of patronage in procuring 
them situations as workmen or servants, and have received the most interesting 
and flattering account of several of those boys they had brought up. , 

We shall now glance rapidly over these three modes of jMitronage, and ex- 
plain their results. 

The number of young criminals who leave annually those establishments of 
correctional education, is very considerable; during the Summer of 1852, there 
were 1,162, without reckoning the boys who had been sent in by theu- parents 
for correction. We can understand from this how necessary it would be to 
arrange work m which they could be employed, and even to organize something 
new. 

The Crovemment had taken from the Council of the State a draft of the 
public administrative rule, which will undoubtedly enable them to reap the 
benefit of the three systems wluch form the subject of this work. 

Societies of Patronage. 

These Societies have been up to the present, bat fe^ in number. 

We find ttie most important of them in the great centres of our population in 
Paris, Lyons, Strasboui^, Rouen, Toulouse, Ac, Ac Space would not permit 
our describing each of these institutions separately. We will, therefore, limit 
ourselves to that of Paris, under the superintendence of M. B4renger, (de la 
Dr6me.) Tnis institution, which has served as a model to other analogous 
societies, was founded in 1833, at the instance of M. Ch. Lucas, who has had 
the honor of founding several institutions of patronage. The statutes were 
arranged by a company uniting several members of the Institution, who, like 
their worthy president, M. Berenger, (de la Drdme,) held high positions in the 
official world. 

The Society apprenticed the bojrs who left the house of correctional educa- 
tion, at the expiration of the term of their imprisonment, and the Juvenile 
detenus to whom the Gk)vemment gave provisional liberty, in order to prove 
what progress they made in virtue. These boys are replaced under strict 
watdh, when it is proved that their conduct has not been correct The former 
are called definitive lib^r^s, and the latter provisional. The Society proposed 
this arrangement for the purpose of habituating their pupils to an honest and 
industrious life, and in order to prevent them reUq^isuig. 
K 
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The members composing: this body, are diyided into sabscribere, patrons and 
donors; these are accepted without limit, in order to extend, as &r as possble, 
their sphere of action. The subscribers are only called on for the sum thej 
promised. The title of donor is acquired by giving 100 francs annually to the 
Society. The patrons have the most difficult task to perform, as their employ- 
ment chiefly consists in procuring situations for the juvenile lib^r^s. 

The office of patroti iia held for three years. The Society have an asylum 
where all juvenUe liberes are received, who, during this period, have either 
&llen ill or are unable to work. This asylum is placed under the immediate 
control of a general Agent, M. de Grellet-Wanning, a man of unalterable 
devotion, who resides in the Rue Mezieres No. 9. He says mass every Sunday 
at an altar placed in the Assembly HalL 

The Society is under the immediate direction of a board, asasted by an 
Administrative Council, and aided by three committees^- of material and funda^ 
of management and inquiry. 

The board is composed of a president, vice-president, of a secretary general 
or treasurer, in whom rests in &ct the executive power of the Society. 

The Administrative Council is composed of 12 members, deciding on all 
matters useful or advantageous to the Institution, which is submitted by them 
for approval to the board, or to one of the members of the Council. Tlie duties 
of president and of vice-president, as well as those of secretary general or 
treasurer, have been carefully defined. The three Committees are each pre- 
sided over by a vice-president, whose duty it is to see that tlie funds are well 
employed, taking care that the boys are provided for after their final liberation, 
and making inquiries in order to afford the Administrative an opportunity of 
placing a young provisional detenu at liberty, and entitling him to seek for 
reward In fine, the General iVsserably is convoked annually to render an 
account of the working of the Society, and every six months to hear the reports 
of the patrons on those confided to their care. In these re-unions, the As^* 
sembly nominate counselors to the vacant places. They introduce modifica- 
tions in the laws whenever they find cause. Finally, they bestow rewards on 
the patrons who merit them. 

A paid ag^nt is employed — who accounts to the treasurer for tlie recovery 
ot, and expenditure of monies received, takes charge of the minutes, keeps the 
register, prepares the questions, and makes inquiries relative to the management 
of the Superiors, and fUmishes to the patrons every information necessary for 
the accomplishment of their mission. Hie general agent is also employed in 
procuring situations for the lib^res, and tr^'ing to arrange with the head work- 
men the most suitable places, and also to supply for the time the absence of a 
patron who is ill or stays away. Finally, he is bound to prove monthly the 
presence of each boy in the place marked out for him by the patron. 

The Society negotiates with different contractors, who supply them with 
every thing they require to clothe the lib«res. 

The patrons are admitted, after every possible precaution is taken, to (gr- 
antee their g^ood conduct to the Society. Their duties are inscribed in a hand- 
book, ad hoc^ and they can not take charge of more than six lib^res at a time. 

The president represents the entire Society, he corresponds with the estab- 
lished authorities, and it is to him that the demands made by the different 
public functionaries in the interest of the board is entrusted. 

The strictest and most watchful surveillance is exercised over all the lib^r^s, 
but particularly over those who are still under the restrictions of the clause 66 
of the penal code, who have been entrusted to the board as provisional lib^r^. 
Those latter are never lost sight of by the patrons, and when they exhibit idle- 
ness or disobedience toward their masters, the patron, without waiting for a . 
more serious fault, is bound to represent their misconduct to the president. 

This man decides with the board whether the charge is of a sufficiently grave 
character to require immediate re-incarceration. But even in case the matter 
has been arranged, the patron is not released from his obligation toward his 
pupil, and is bound to reinstate him by virtue of a ministerial decision. All the 
acts of the Society are inserted with the greatest care in the register kept by 
the agent. The principal is kept in a large book, comprising at once the moral 
and financial account of each boy, where they have deposited as correctly as 
possible the history of his life, the informaUon received relative to his fiunily, 
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the progress he has made in advancement, and all the expenses he has occa- 
sioned the society. 

- Then follows the general register of all the members who oompose the bod/, 
under the title of patrons, donors or subscribers, pointing out the assessments 
of each, and comprising an annual account, mentioning the date of payments. 

Another register comprises the names of all the patrons employed, and of the 
boys under their care. A third points out the changes, either by getting in or 
removing any of the fbmiture belonging to the board. 

Those registers are the ground-work by which can be proved the receipt of 
subscriptions, the expenditure of the funds, and the supplying of all kinds of 
food. Putting* money in the savings* bank in the children's name, and the place 
where the cash is kept, are entered in two different books. 

Another very important book points out to you, three months beforehand, 
the young detenus who are about to leave the houses of correctional education 
in the neighborhood of Paris, and the names of the Commissioners who will be 
employed to institute an inquiry into the conduct of those boys; there is also 
an account given of the acceptance or refusal of patronage by the liberes. 

The minutes of the sittings of the (Council of Administration, of the committee 
appointed to procure situations, and of the six months* assemblies, are entered 
in another book separate. 

A register in which is copied the correspondence with the administration, the 
bar, the prefect of police, and other functionaries; finally, there are several 
secondary registers wliich complete the vocabulary of the agent's book. 

We see, by what has gone before, with what care the Society takes note of 
the woricing, and the means necessary to ensure success. The asylum in the 
Rue Mezieres, which was founded in tlie year 1846, has been very useful to the 
juvenile liberes, particularly during this time of commercial and political panic 
which we hav.e had to pass. But it has also made considerable sacrifices to the 
board for its appropriation, and the support of the boys contained there. These 
sacrifices have been exclusively beneficial to the juvenile lib^res, and whilst 
their expenses were observed to increase, the salaries of the clerks* continued 
the same ; the right assumed toward them by the asylum was to increase their 
work, and make them labor more diligently. 

The resources of the Society are comprised in the collection of taxes, which 
the juries award for their advantage, of the subsidies gpranted by the Corporation 
and the prefect of the Seine, of the legacies bequeathed to them, and of the 70 
centimes allowed daily by the minister of the interior, for the support of the 
provisional liberes. 

They receive, besides, from the exchequer of this department a claim to any 
unusual taxes 61,450 francs. 

In fine, the Government in order to acknowledge the services rendered by 
this Institution, has established it legally by a Royal Ordinance, dated June 
9th, 1843. 

Since the month of May, 1833, the period of its foundation, up to the 31st of 
December, 1853, the Society has protected 2,155 boy^f definitive or provisional 
liberes. 

252 had renounced all patronage, 124 had been abuidoned as inoorrigibles; 
112 are dead; 964 had ceased to be guardians at the end of three years; 144 
provisional liberes had been reentered into the house of correction ; 506, had 
relapsed into crime, 88 of whom had belonged to the category of temporary 
liberies; 16 had been placed in hospital as lunatics, the remainder ran away. 

During this period of 20 years, the Society received the sum of 457,265 francs, 
55 cents; its expenses had been 381,824 francs, 89 cents. They had thus in 
their possession at the end of 1853, 75,440 franes, 66 cents; an important sum, 
which bore testimony to the good management of the board, and at the same 
time of the useful assistance it rendered not only to the Government, but also 
to private individuals. The receipts of the Society liad been 25,947 francs, 33 
cents; in 1854, the expenses had arisen to 25,342 francs, 10 cents, for 294 ju- 
venile provisional or definitive liberes; every boy had therefore cost at an 

*The«e clertM are-Hi rraponsible a^ent at 1,400 francs; an afeot for providinir situations, 
800 francs ; a reaiM^r and schoolmaster, 900 francs ; an laq>ector, 900 francs ; a Eoosekeeper 
at 300 francs, and the porter got 360 francs 

t These boys go as penitents to the monastery de la Roquette. 
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average about 89 francs. In this account had been entered all kinda of ex- 
penses, the salaries of tiie clerks of the asylum, and a sum of 3,371 francs, 10 
cents, employed m the recent building, and repairing of the establishment in the 
Rue Mezieres. Amongst the 294 hoya patronized by the Society in 1854, 65 
were very well conducted; 127 well conducted; 24 wished to leave; 13 were 
badly behaved ; 1 ran away ; 23 relinquished the patronage after being sub- 
missive for some time; 7 had been g^ven up altogether as incorrigible; 10 had 
been re-imprisoned in the penitentiary of la Roquette ; 20 had relapsed into 
crime; 4 wero dead. Whilst subtracting from the total number 294, the 23 
boys who had renounced the patronage, the 7 who were abandoned as incor- 
rigible, and those who ran away, there remained 263 young persons of whom 
only 20 had relapsed into error, that is to say, 7-60 for 0-0 ; tliis proportion was 
75 to 100 before the establishment of the Society. 

During tlie same year, (1854,) the average number of patrons staying at the 
asylum were 14 daily, and those supported in the establishment were 17. The 
average number of boys who assisted at the re-unions every first Sunday of the 
month were 80. These numbers prove the utility of this Institution. 

There is another Society in Paris deeply interesting, which is engaged in 
protecting voung girls from the department of the Seine, detenus lib^res and 
destitute — ^founded by Madame de Lamartine and Madame la Marquise de la 
Grange, who was bom at Caumont-la-Foroe. This institution, from 1841 up to 
December 31st, 1853, extended its care over 178 Juvenile detenus; 102 had 
got situations through its influence; ten relapsed into error; and 66 had es- 
caped from tlieir surveillance. Annexed to this establishment is a quarter set 
apart for correctional education, in wliich Madame la Marquise de la Grange is 
endeavoring to introduce all the improvements calculated to elevate the mind.* 

The Society for the patronage of the Juvenile liberes of the Rhone deserves 
especial notice, having tried to take under their guardianship subjects of a daas 
unfortunately too numerous, young mendicants or vagrants, who though not 
condemned, are nevertheless a scourge to the country. The last accounts re- 
turned, published by the Society in 1847. showed that from 1840 to 1846, they 
had taken under their care 22 vicious boys who had not been sentenced or even 
tried; 16 wiioso moral state required the strictest surveillance; they had been 
confined at the iu«ylum of d'Oullins; six others were placed as apprentices to 
trades-people : ciglit of these were well conducted, whilst the other eight gave 
frequent proofs of idleness and insubordination ; three remained with the mas- 
ters; one returned to his &mily. These twenty-two boys cost the Society 
9,810 francs, 20 cents, or 445 francs, 91 cents each. 

From 1836, tiic period of its foundation, to the 31st of December, 1853, the 
Society of Juvenile libercs of the Rhone, have protected 305 of these youths^ 
279 are in situations, and 26 not engaged. 

These two classes liave furnished 68 relapses, which establishes between the 
discharged and those who have &llen away, a proportion of about 22 to 100. 

AdministrcUive Patronage, 

Let us see how this patronage is exercised, which has been instituted by a 
ministerial decision, February 17, 1847. From the time that the Juvenile lib^re 
leaves the house of correction, the Director of the establishment fomishes a re- 
port to the Minister of the Interior, in which he points out the moral and 
religious character of the boy ; the order of his intellect, the trade to which he 
has been brought up, the place where he desires to fix his residence. The Pre- 
fects are obliged to transmit a resume of these documents to the Mayors of the 
eommunes where the Juvenile Ub^r6s have fixed their abode, and these func- 
tionaries have in their turn to fnake known every six months to the heads of 
the government how these boys conduct themselves, their habits, and the way 
by which they gain their livelihood. The corporation, (or eonmaon council,) 
collect most carefully the information required from them. But a patronage 
whose only aim is to observe the acts of a young lib^r6 without assisting him at 
the period of his liberation, is all but visionary. 

On the other hand, as the Mayors communicate generally with the lib^r^ 



* Madame I^echeTalier, lospectreat-Oeneral of Priioiu, baa taken a veiy active part In the 
working of thia Society. 
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throagh the interventioii of the police officer or the forest keeper, who do not 
give to their office all the circumspection requisite, the position of these boys is 
ere long understood, and their emplojers are anxious to get rid of them, think- 
ing that having them in their service, places them under the surveillance of the 
authorities. 

Orders have been given it is true to the prefects to endeavor to remedy these 
serious disadvantages, and more can not be done in the absence of a law to 
remedy this evU by enabling them to employ more efficacious means. Be it as 
it may, such are the results of administrative patronage during the year 1853. 
The Mayors had received information relative to 861 ltt>ere8, of whom 124 were 
young cprls. 197 boys and 68 girls escaped the patronage by changing their 
names and concealing their residences. They retain the management of 

Satisfactory — ^304 boys and 36 girls. 

Doubtful — 97 boys and 12 girls. 

Bad — 52 boys and 5 girls. 

49 boys and 3 girls have relapsed. 

They have had 38 enlistments in the Army and Navy. The relapses, (de- 
ducting those who ran away,) have been 9 to 100 boys, and 6 to 100 girls. 

Establishments of PcUranctge. 

When leaving the establishments of correctional education the young det^ 
nues are supplied with suitable clothes and assistance for their journey. The 
directors of several of the colonies have found it necessary to watch over the 
lives of those boys, who being orphans, could not receive in the bosom of their 
families that protecting care and counsel, necessary to sustain them in a good 
course. Amongst the establishments inhabited by the greater number of their 
lib^res, we will cite the colony of Mettray ; the House of Correctional Educa- 
tion, Bordeaux, directed by M. TAbbe Fissiaux; and that of Toulouse, the 
founder of which has organized in this city a Society of Patronage. 

From 1841 to the 31st of December, 1853, the colony of Mettray has rendered 
assistance to 953 liberes, who bad sprung from that source; 18 had removed 
themselves from under their kind control; 307 had obtained silbations through 
the influence of the establishment; 157 entered the army; 6 were kept as ser- 
vants in the establishment; 4 entered religious houses; 61 entered the navy; 
66 were taken as military recruits; 231 returned to their relations; 103 re- 
lapsed. After deducting the 18 that ran away, we find the relapses have been 
11 to 100. 

The liberes who go to Paris from Mettray, receive the protection of the 
Chief Agent, M. Paul Yerdier, who engages in this work of devotion with a 
zeal and self-abnegation beyond all eulogy.* 

There are innumerable conventual establishments to which the State confides 
young female detenus, protecting in their asylums those who at the period of 
their liberation find themselves without homes or means of employment The 
principal are the Solitude of Nazareth, near Montpelier;f the Refuge du Dorat 
in la Haute Vienne; the convent of the Grood Shepherd at Angers and the 
communities which belong to them. 

A recent inquiry has been mode relative to 12,464, the number of juvenile 
d^nus, who from 1837 to Slst December, 1853, left the Institution of Cor- 
rectional Education, either publicly or privately. Of this number we can not 
point out more than 528 relapses ; but as it would be impossible to discover 
what had become of the greater number of those boys, who concealed their 
tmck by changing their names and residences, in order, either to commence a 
new mode of Ufe, or to continue in their old liabits, it is more than probable 
that the greater number of those boys have contributed to increase the popula- 
tion of our penitentiaries. As for the young girls, their &te on leaving has 
been more dark and deplorable. Are not these facts sufficiently startling to 
prove the absolute necessity of an obligatory patronage, which is at once aiding 
and preventive, especially after pointing out the services rendered by this In- 
stitution, incomplete as it still is? 

* M. L. Akran deaerrefl equal notice;. his position Is that of obtaining situations for ths 
rib€r6s of Mettray. 

t See the notice we have given to TAe SofiUtde of Naxartth in the Annales of the Ist of 
November, 1863. 
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The following history of the Reformatory Institution or ColonU Agri- 
cole et PeniUntiare^ at Mettray, near Tours in France, drawn from the 
annual reports* of the Directors, is copied, with a few omissions and ad- 
ditions, from the Irish Quarterly Review for December, 1856: 

The reports are addressed to the members of the Societe Pat^mdle^ a 
small assodation originated by M. Demetz as the first step toward 
founding Mettray. It consists of the chief promoters of the enterprise, 
having for its President the Count de Qasparin, for Vice-President M. 
Demets^ and for Secretary-General the Count de Flavigny ; but it has 
never interfered in the management of the institution, which has always 
rested solely in the hands of the Directors. It is consequently to their 
genius and self-devotion, that the system and the success of Mettray are 
alike owing, and strongly impressed as we had before been with their 
merits, we must confess it was not until after an attentive perusal of the 
seventeen annual reports which have now appeared, that we became 
fully aware of the exalted benevolence and the profound philosophy, 
which through M. M. Demetz and de Courteilles, have wrought such 
benefit to mankind — a benevolence, which neither the most arduous la^ 
bors, nor the closest personal intercourse with the miserable beings it 
sought to reclaim, could weary or disgust — a philosophy, which, while 
successfully solving the most difficult of social problems, did not disdain 
to occupy itself with the minutest details of domestic economy. 

To the second and succeeding reports, up to the period of IL de 
Courteilles* death, the names of both Directors are appoided, but the 
first which was read to the SoeiSU PatemeUe^ at their first annual 
meeting on the 7th of June, 1840, is signed by M. Demetz alone. Re- 
ferring to it in his opening address, the President, M. de Gasparin, says : — 

The modesty of its author will not succeed in concealing from you the sacri- 
fices and aelf-devotion on the part of M. Demetz and M. de Bretigneres de 
Courteilles, by which alone we could have reached the position we already 
occupy. Abandoning the career in which they were engaged and the habits^f 
a whole life-time, they gave themselves up with pious zeal to the cause of 
criminal reformation. Personal and pecuniary sacrifices they estimated as 
nothing; their philanthropy overcame every obstacle, and they find their reward 
in the approbation of their own conscienoes and of all good men. 

. By the 66th article of the Code Napoleon, children in France, under 16 

years of age, who are found guilty of an offence, may be acquitted as 

having acted scms dUeemement^ in which case they are liable to de- 

* Rapports Annoek det Dir«cteurt de la Colonie Agrleole et PeoUentiart de Mettray. 
1810 to 1866 ineloaiTe. Tonre: Imprimerle Ladevese. 
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tention in prison for a certain number of years, according to the sentence 
of the magistrate before whom thej are tried. He has, howerer, the 
option of treating them as adult offenders, in which case tiiej undergo 
conTiction. This, however, happens comparativelj rarely; but until Uie 
establishment of Reformatory Schools, the child deriyed little or no bene- 
fit from his privilege of acquittal. He was still exposed, ibr a period 
often of many years, to the injurious influences of a prison where he was 
frequently associated with hardened felons. It was to give life and ac- 
tion then to this dead letter that 11 Demetz resolved to establish the 
agricultural colony of Mettray.* 

We will now turn to the first report, only premising with reference to 
our translation, that for convenience sake we have retained the terms 
eoUmffy colony ekrf do familUy 9oub ekef and contro-maitro, as our 
language possesses no words precisely equivalent to them. The two first 
are self-explaining ; the chef de famille is the officer placed at the head 
of each family, to which he discharges the duties of a father, concerning 
himself more particularly with the moral supervision and bodily health 
of his ward& He has invariably been trained in the EcoU Preparatoirey 
as has also the atna chef a youth who acts under the ehe/dc/amille^ and 
in time rises to a similar post Contre-maitrc may be translated '^ in- 
dustrial master ;**f and during the early existence of the colony it was 
not indispensable that he should have been educated in the £lDole Prepara- 
toircy though it is so now. If formerly, however, he had been so 
educated he was permitted to take a share in the moral training of the . 
colons, by filling the office of «nM chef. 

In June, 1839, the Socieie PaiemaBe issued its prospectus, and selected the 
village of Mettray as the site of the colony it had resolved to tormd, M. Bre- 
tigneres de Oourteilles had offered a tract of land there, peculiarly suited to the 
purpose; and from that moment we became associated in the enterprise to 
which henceforth our lives are devoted. We now appealed to public charity in 
favor of an institution eminently calculated to benefit society, iad we met with 
a warm response. 

Five hundred subscribers gave in their names within the first year, 
including the king and the rest of the royal fiunOy, his ministers, many 
members of the Chamber of Peers, and of Deputies, judicial and educa- 
tional bodies in various parts of the country, and more especially the 
inhabitants of the department in which the colony was established. 

Our aim was to rescue young offenders from the influence of a prison life, and 
to replace the walls with which they had been surrounded, by liberty and labor 
in the open air. 

We proposed by persuasive influence, by justice and kindness accompanied 
by strict discipline, to reclaim lads who, fi^m their infancy upward, had never 
received any moral training, and had been subjected to no other restraint than 
that of brute force; we proposed, in short, to turn ignorant and dangerous va- 
grant lads into good, industrious and useful members of society. Such a 
problem could not be solved by ordinary means. 

In order to succeed in detaining our first colons among us and in attaching 
them to our institution, we be^n by founding a school for teachers, which 
should supply us with devoted and efficient officers, and we strove to imbue 

* For A htatory of tiM praJimiiUffy aUpB tee Report on Agrieuttiiral Colonics, p. 66. 
t f\trttnan. 
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them wilh the spirit by which we were animated, that ihej mig^t in their torn 
communicate it to the rest, and afford them a good example. 

It was absolutely neoeesaiy that we should be able to show to those who 
were i^prehensiTe of evil effects resulting to themselves from the assemblage 
of so many criminal lads in their vicinitj, that even such a band might be well 
disciplined and harmless, and we have suooeeded in dissipating all alarm and iU 
will, and in gaining the confidence of our neighbors. 

On the 28th of July, 1839, we opened our Eoole Preparaioire with 23 ikoe 
pupils,* fix>m among whom we have already selected several individuals now 
actively employed as officers in our institution. 

While occupied in establishing this school, we were also engaged in erecting 
not far from it, the dwellings destined to receive our colons, the plan of which 
we will explain. 

The houses are all detached; each is 12 metres [39 feet] long, by six metres, 
66 centimetres [21 feet] wide, and consists of a ground floor, and over that a 
first and second floor. The ground floor, where the colons are employed when 
not occupied out of doors, is divided into four workshops by a partition, suf- 
ficiently low to enable the superintendent, placed in the middle, to overlook every 
compartment, without, however, it being possible for the boys in one to com- 
municate with thoee in another, or indeed to see each other when seated ; while 
the upper part of tlie room being left fi^ the temperature of the whole remains 
the same, however unequal in number may be the lads at work in the different 
divisions. 

On the first floor is a dormitoiy for twenty children; the hammocks in 
which they sleep are so arranged that surveillance at night is easy, while in the 
daytime they are hung up against the wall, and the room is available for other 
purposes. They are suspended at night parallel with each other, but so that 
the heads and feet of the occupants shall come alternately side by side, by 
which means conversation, even in a whisper, is prevented, and it is made 
possible to place them very near together without any evil consequence. 

Planks flxed on to posts by means of hinges, and which can be lowered at 
pleasure, form a table extending the whole length of the room, which may thus 
be used as a refectory, and when the tables are raised parallel with the posts, 
and the hammocks are hung up against the wall, a large dear space is obtained 
where in rainy weather the boys can be employed in various occupations and at 
the same time be continually overlooked. A Uttle room is partitioned off flx)m 
the larger £^;>artment, and having the side which commands a view of the latter 
furnished with Venetian blinds, the occupant can see without being seen ; in 
this post of observation, the chef de iamille has his bed, and as no one knows 
whe&ier he is asleep or not, there is not a moment when the boys can feel sure 
his eye is not upon them. 

The second floor is arranged on the same plan, and is also adapted to receive 
twenty colons. 

Two oontre-maitres keep watch at night in each dormitory, taking the duty 
alternately till morning. 

Each house thus accommodates 40 children, divided into two sections, form- 
ing one fiimily, presided over by a chef de fiunille, aided by two contre-maitrea. 
In addition to these a colon is chosen monthly in each section, who with the 
title of Elder Brother assists the superintendents in the management of the 
household. 

Each of these houses, containing 43 persons, cost, internal flttings included, 
8,300 francs, [£332,] that is 193 francs [£7 14s.] for each inmate, or 9 firanca 
65 centimes annually. 

* It will be noticed that whererer the word pupil iUtw) \t uoed, it it applied to the Madents 
in this achooi, never to the colons. Admission to the Eeoh Preparatoire is gratuitous ; thus 
the Directors liave the power of selecting as popiis thoM indiridnals who sppear most Ukelj 
to suit their purpose. 

They are tnTariabljr chosen from respectable famines, but often from such as have met 
with rereraes In fortune, and to whom, consequently, the education and maintenance thus 
obtained is a great boon. If a pupil is found to be unfitted for the vocation of teacher, he la 
dlsmined ; eodeaTore, however, oeing made, if his conduct is not in fault, to provide for him 
elsewhere. Some leave of their own accord, and no attempt is ever mwle to detain either 
pupil or officer, after thev have expressed a wish to depart. As the colonv can afford to a few 
officers onij salaries sufficient for the support of a fiimily, a large proportion of them do leave 
after a few years' service ; but owing to the excellent educiuion th^ have received, and the 
high character they bear, th^ seldom fall to obtain good situatiotts elsewhere. 
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B^our houses are already finished; iStaey stand 10 mefres [33 fiiet] ssputf sheds 
filling up the intervening spooa 

The ground floor of the first house is occupied by tailors, shoemakers, ooopers 
and plaiters of straw, and there is a rope-walk in the aiiyoining shed. In tlie 
seoond house, is a carpenter's shop, the wood required bdng stored in the* shed 
next beyond. In the third house we are this year cultivating silkworms, firam 
which seven ounces of silk were obtained, and the third shed forms a covered 
court 

The fourth Louse contained six cells, (the punishment quarter not 
being yet erected,) and various apartments for the use of the oflicers. A 
forge and blacksmith's shop occupied the fourth shed ; the fifth house, 
which was to be the chaplain's residence, was nearly finished. M. de 
Courteilles lived at his mansion at a short distance firom the institution, 
but M. Demetz, the Sisters of Charity, and the officers inhabited adjacent 
buOdings, which included also the chapel, infirmary, baths and several 
other departments of the establishment, among which were the general 
kitchen and various domestic offices. 

The first house intended for the colons being ready by January, 1840, 
on the 22d of that month both the Directors repaired to the prison of 
Fontevrault, where they selected nine youths, with whose antecedents 
they had made themselves thoroughly acquainted, to return with them 
to Mettray. 

All these nine colons behaved perfectly well firom the time they reached 
Mettray, the change in their treatment appearing to produce an almost 
marvellous alteration in their conduct 

Toward the end of February, M. de Courteilles brought four colons 
firom Normandy, and early in March M. Demetz added six more who 
accompanied him from Paris, and their numbers gradually increased finom 
month to month by children coming firom all parts of France ; indeed in 
sending them 

the departments farthest away considered the distance which separated them 
from us as a decided advantage ; they knew that the boy would adopt with 
greater readiness the new course we pointed out if entirely cut off finom old 
companions and associations so as to feel almost as if he were transported into 
a new world ; and further important advantages must accrue fit>m thus as- 
sociating together children differing as widely in the place of their birth as in 
their national characteristics, and who will in course of time cany back with 
them to their homes the fruit of practical training and moral and religious 
culture. 

Upon this latter point, the most important of all, we may say that M. Branl^ 
our excellent and venerable chaplain, is thoroughly satisfied with the attention 
our lads give to his instruction, and with the zealous manner in which they 
perform their religious duties. 

In the course of ten months then, we have provided house-room for 120 chil- 
dren, of whom 84 i^ith the proportionate number of officers, are already settied 
among ua We have exerted our utmost efforts to win the confidence and ef- 
fection of these lads, and hitherto they have yielded to the influences we have 
brought to bear, in a manner to afford us the liveliest hope for their future wel&re. 

The lads were at first chiefly employed in making a carriage road to 
the colony, in laying out gardens, in leveling the open courts, and in 
building more house& The prejudice at first felt against them in the 
neighborhood had been already overcome by thdr good behavior, and 
some yinedressers had even asked permission to hire them, which had 
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been granted, when the applicants were respectable men, and liyed snf* 
ficiently near the colony to render strict supenision of the young labor- 
ers, by their own ulasters, practicable. 

Most of the lads having been employed while in prison in weaTing, 
their health originally defective had been much injured by bending over 
the looms, and consequently many of them reached Mettray in a depl<»%- 
ble state of weakness and disease. The open air life there, iiowever, 
produced a rapid improvement, and was so beneficial that it became a 
rule to select sickly lads from the prisons in the hope that their health 
would be restored by the change, a £tct which sufficiently accounts 
for the delicate appearance of many of the boys, and for the deaths 
amounting to two per cent of their number. 

The colons spend only two hours and a half per day in the school-room, a 
period which is as necessary for bodily rest as for mental instruction. They are 
taught reading, writing and arithmetic, the authorized system of weights and 
measures, linear drawing and singing, which latter is very efficacioiis in promo- 
ting discipline and moral improvement, and whose favorable influence on very 
degraded natures we have already liad opportunities for observing. * * 

The events of each day will be found recorded almost hour by hour, in the 
journal kept by the upper contre-maitre in each family. Every thing which 
occurs is entered with the utmost exactness and detail in this register, of wliich 
wo send a copy once in three months to your committee. It contains the whole 
history of the colony. 

The punishments inflicted and rewards given, are summed up at the end of 
each month ; the number and the nature of the offences committed and the names 
of the culprits, as also those of the lads who have not incurred blame, are all re- 
corded, so that the conduct of each lad duriug any one month, may be compared 
with his behavior at a former similar period, and his prog^ress thus ascertidned. 
* * Our regulations are severe and strictly observed. In food, clothing and 
bedding, our lads have only what is absolutely necessary ; obedience and punc- 
tuality in the performance of their duties are rigidly enforced, and the smallest 
offence is punished. AVith all this, we have no walls, and yet not one of our 
boys lias ever thought of escaping, not even on coming out of the cell, where 
many of them have undergone confinement for ten or fifteen days on bread and 
Water diet. * ♦ * It is by convincing them that we are guided in all 
things by a sense of justice, that we acquire so powerful a hold upon our lads. 

To afford them a proof of this and to furnish ourselves with an additional 
safeguard, we cause all lesser offenders to be tried before a tribunal, consisting 
of colons selected by us from among those whose names are upon the Tablet of 
Honor — ^reserving to ourselves only the right of mitigating such sentences as we 
consider too severe. 

At the second annual meeting of the SoeUte PcttemelU the Count de 

Gasparin thus addressed them : — 

The agricultural colony of Mettray is no longer a project; it has become a 
reality ; its success is no longer disputed ; it is acknowledged by the whole 
neighborhood, and attested by the crowds of visitors who come to see the in- 
stitution ; and many of you whom I address have had the opportunity of con- 
vincing yourselves with your own eyes, that your undertaking is firmly 
cstabMsbed, and that it fulfills the promises it held forth. 

Yes, gentlemen, we have seen our lads, who came to us firom prison over- 
come iivith bodily ailments, recover their health under the influence of the 
laborious and hardy sjntem to which they are subjected at Mettray ; we have 
seen their hj^KKsritiqal expression of countenance change to one of modest self- 
possession, which testified to their moral regeneration, tranquil conscience, and 
their resolation to keep henceforth in the right path : we have seen dissimulation 
give place to candor, hatred of their fellow creatures to kindness, the schemes 
of a criminal course to the hope of regaining a respectable position in society. 
Those who have once rejoiced in such a spectacle can never forget it, and it 
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becomes their duty to make their experience widely known, that snch resoltB 
may not be confined to one spot in France, but may be multiplied on an 
extended scale. [This indeed has already to some extent taken place.] The 
institution has already borne fruit. ****** ft has been imitated 
in many parts of the kingdom by pious and benevolent men; an improved sys- 
tem is rapidly extending, and must ere long become general, for the contrast 
between the lot of children who enjoy its advantages, and that of those who are 
excluded from them, will be too painful to be long endured. 

You will learn, gentlemen, fbom the report about to be read to you, tiie pro- 
gress of the institution during the past year and that which may be hoped for 
in the next We could not have obtained such results even with the aid 
afforded us by the Ministers of the Interior, of Agriculture and of Public In- 
struction, but for the generous offering of a man whose help every benevolent 
enterprise is sure to receive. The Count d'Ourches in bestowing upon us the 
sum of 140,000 francs, (£5,600,) has anticipated by many years the time at which 
Mettray would have arrived at its fiill development With his assistance we 
are now able to finish the buildings whose completion we had been obliged to 
defer, and shall thus have it in our power to receive the fhll number of youths 
to which for the present we have felt obliged to limit ourselves. 

The class of children admitted to the Institution at Mettray are thus 
described in the annual report for 1841 : — 

We learn from the information we have been able to procure, and from the 
answers of the children themselves to the questions we address to them on their 
entrance, that a large proportion have been accustomed to live by begging; 
that they have been badly clothed, ill fed, and have received no care from their 
parents, who made a profit out of the wretched appearance' of their children, 
and often employed them as instruments of theft. 

Though declaring that those cliildren have acted saru didcememeni, the law 
has nevertheless treated them with great severity, for it may justly be said that 
they acted compulsorily, since they did but yield to the imperious commands of 
hunger. 

We must admit, however, that there are among them some who are most pre- 
cociously wicked, and who if not dealt with in time would infallibly become 
deeply criminal 

Qur first care on the arrival of each is to study his character, in order to as- 
certain the treatment most suitable to him. 

If we would operate successfhlly on the individual, we must convince him 
that he has been sent to the colony not only for his present good, but for his 
future welfare. He must be made to understand that if the work to which he 
is sot here is more laborious than that in which he was employed while in 
prison, its purpose is to develop his physical powers while promoting his moral 
improvement. Finally, it is necessary to awaken in his heart those prindplea 
of religion and virtue without which no reformation is possible. 

The wretched state of health in which most of the children came to 
the colony, together with the laborious life there imposed upon them, 
rendered a larger quantity of animal food necessary than they had re- 
oeived in prison. 

It has been said that experience, which teaches us the importance of good 
conduct, teaches us also the importiEmce of good health— certain it is, that the 
one exercises a great influence over the other, and we therefore neglect no 
means which can help to strengthen the constitution of our lads. Thus, through- 
out the winter, excepting a very few days when the cold was unusually intense, 
they have worked in a quarry near the colony, clothed in coarse doth, and 
their feet having no other covering than their sabots. 

The uniform they wear is extremely simple, and so made as to leave their 
limbs the greatest freedom of action, and thus promote their healthful develop- 
ment. Without being very remarkable it Is su£9dently peculiar to attract 
attention to the lads in case they should run away, for it must never be 
forgotten that they enjoy perfect liberty ; we desired in avoiding every precau- 
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tion which mi^t recall the priaon to their minds, to impreas deeply upon them 
the oonviction that at the colony they begin a new life, where force is replaced 
by persuasion. ♦ ♦ 

]^eld labor, besides its importance in a pecuniary point of view, affords 
healthful exerdse to the body, while it sufficiently occupies the mind to banish 
the evil thoughts which idleness is sure to induce; it affords another advantage 
in making rest absolutely neoessary to the peasant at the very hour that his 
brethren who dwell in towns are entering into those amusements and dissipa- 
tions which tend to enervate and demoralize the partaker. * * 

To effect a complete reformation it was required to restore to this neglected 
dass the habit§ and affections of the famUy circle, so dear to man, and which 
supply the firmest bands by which society is held together. This has been ac- 
complished by dividing the colony into sections of Ibrty boys, in each of 
which superintendents, called respectively the chef de famille and the Elder 
Brother, exercise an authority maintained by kindness and good counsel 

By placing the members of each of these sections or fiunilies in a position to 
provide for all their wants themselves, to build partly with their own hands 
their common dwelling, and to cultivate the field and the garden belonging to 
it, we created for them the associations of home, and a love for their own fire- 
side, and fiuniliarixed them with the feelings and the duties which arise there. 

It was, we believe, impossible to discover a better means for raising these 
unhappy beings — ^the offspring of vice — ^in the eyes of the world, and in their 
own, and of converting them into useful members of society. 

Thanks to the spot we have chosen, we may hope that the colony will event- 
ually produce every thing it requires for its own consumption. 

Vegetables being the chief article of the boys' diet, and having to be proyided 
in proportion to their increasing numbers, twenty hectares, (about 50 acres,) of 
land round about the houses, and in the neighborhood of water, vrill be planted 
with vegetables of all descriptions; the land at a distance will be sown with 
cereal crops.* 

An agricultural master superintends the cultivation of the soil besides giving 
a course of lessons on th\a subject suited to the capacity of the lads. Eadi ag- 
ricultural division consists of twelve colons and a sub agricultural master, who 
is either a good gardener, vinedresser, field laborer or hedger and ditcher, and 
who teaches the lads under his care the best methods of performing their work, 
and handling their tools. When the weather is bad the colons plait straw for 
making their hats ; and in future, when our sheds are finished, the boys will, 
under their shelter, break stones for the roads, our intention being to make 
road-menderB and even stone masons of some of them. 

A great number are employed during the season in picking mulberry leaves 
for the support of silkworms; we are rapidly increasing this branch of industry, 
to which our circumstances promise high success. M. de Chavannes, Inspector 
of silkworm establishments, having been sent by Government into the Depart- 
ment of Indre^t-Loire, has been kind enough to give a weekly public lecture 
on the culture of the mulberry and the management of silkworms. Last year 
we gained a gold medal at the exhibition for silk, the product of our colons* 
labor. ♦ ♦ 

It is a source of constant congratulation to ourselves that the colony was es- 
tablished on land unencumbered by buildings, and that thus we have been 
spared the necessity of modifying our system to suit preexisting circumstanoea 
It has been often said, with unhappily too much truth, in reference to our old 
prisons, whose unsuitable construction exercises so injurious an influence, that 
stones made their law. 

We have now, (May 1841,) six houses completed, and the new buildings 
under construction are the school-room, the place of punishment and the chapel 
It was at first thought that the former would also serve for the chapel, and that 
it might be used alternately for divine service and for the purposes of a school 
We consulted several persons whose opinion deserved to have g^reat weight 

* It has been »aid that the lads have a sickly anpearance. and that their food is Insufficient, 
eonsistlnip. as it does, lar^elj of bresd and Tegetables. It must be recollected, however, that 
this is the ordinary fare of the French peasantrj, who rarely taste meat, and that the duty of 
not placing individuals who have incurred the penalty of the law in a position of greater 
material comfort than their honest neighbors, is never Ibifotten at Mettray. 
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with us, and many instanoee of schools in which this plan is pnnmed were men- 
tioned. But what may be very suitable for children who have early been 
trained to religious habits, can not be applied in the case of individuals utterly 
different from them. 

There is no task so delicate and so difficult as that of leading back into the 
light path those whose early education has been completely neglected, and it is 
necessary every thing should tend, even in the smallest details, to promote the 
object we would attain. The words of the chaplain, the associations of the 
place, the solemnity of the service, the harmony of the chanting, should all op- 
erate together on the child's heart, reaching it though his ears and eyes. 

The munificence of Count d'Ourches, by enabling us to build bo&i a school- 
room and a chapel, has put an end to our difficulty. Count Leon d'Ourches, 
after having on a former occasion given us 10,000 firancs, (£400,) has recently 
presented us with a donation of 130,000 francs, (£6,200.) 

We know not how adequately to thank our generous benefiictor, and are 
glad thus publicly to pay him the just tribute of our gratitude. * * 

We have already succeeded in destroying, or at least in weakening to a great 
d^;ree, the spirit of combination which our colons bad acquired in prison. 
Now any one who does wrong is blamed by his companions, and incurs their 
displeasure. We feel assured that we have reached the point when the good 
operate on the bad, and that our lads are the first to repress the wrong acts 
committed among them. Lately, they obliged a comrade, who had behaved ill, 
to return a book which he had received as a reward. On a former occasion they 
demanded the expulsion of one of their number, saying that they did not like 
to retain among them an individual who disgraced them all. * * 

Another time one of them told us of some misconduct which had occurred in 
the infirmary ; it was endeavored in vain to ascertain who had informed us, when 
the lad stood up in the middle of his companions, and said in a loud voice, **It 
was 1, and I am not afrud to own it." * * 

At the last election of Elder Brothers thoy at once selected a colon who, 
having vainly urged one of his companions, who had been guilty of some fiiult, 
to own it, came openly and informed us of it himself. Sometimes the culprits 
themselves tell us of their offense, but, it must be confessed, such an event is 
yery rare. 

Six months ago the abbe Fissiaux, who is now at the head of the Agricultural 
Colony at Marseilles, having come to visit us, asked the lads to point out to 
him the three best boys amongst them. Their eyes turned instantly toward-three 
colons, whose irreproachable conduct placed them Ikr above the rest. He then 
applied a more delicate test, and one which rather alarmed us, not knowing 
what might be the result He asked which was the worst boy. We expected 
that a certain lad would be pointed out by his companions, for there was no 
doubt on whom the choice should fell. All, however, remained motionless, 
until, at leng^ one came forward with a pitiful air, and said, in a very low 
tone, "It is me." The worthy abb^ embraced him affectionately, and said, 
'' What you have just done convinces me that you are mistaken, and I do not 
believe you on your word." From that time the child has behaved tolerably 
well, which is a great improvement on his former conduct* 

Another fact proving the good spirit which exists among our bo3rB, and the 
happy influence exercised over them at the colony, is that when a serious 
offense has been committed by any of them, that very instant their games stop, 
they become silent on the play-ground, and for many days afterw^ not the 
slightest &ult calls for puni^mient * * 

We endeavor to foster a spirit of charity in our lads, for any one who has had 
an opportunity of practically comparing the anguish of mind consequent upon a 
bad action, with the sweet and holy pleasure which a good one leaves behind, 
can scarcely relapse into evil way& 

We read to our colons an account of the disasters caused by the inundation 
of the Rhone, and several of them who had relatives at Lyons proposed, in 
order to send some help to those who had suffered from the floods, to give a 
portion of the savings they had brought with them from piison. The others 
wished to follow their example, and only regretted our attempt to moderate 

* H« aftrrward became ** bon miUtairt." 
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tiieir eagemeoft— 4he7 wanted to give away all they poaseased. Besides the 
sum we permitted them to bestow, we proposed to them to go without a portion 
of their food one day, and to add the money thus saved to the amount already 
Bubacribed — ^to perform, namely, by enduring this &8t, an act of what has been 
righUy called corporal charUy. This suggestion was received with delight by 
aU but one, who munnnred at the plan; his companions punished him for his 
conduct by condemning him to eat his full share seated alone at table, and 
he was so severely reproached for his selfishness that we think he is thoroughly 
cured of it Perhaps this incident may induce the belief that the lads were 
carried away by general feeling, or Ukat they yielded to external impulsa 
The following &ct will prove the contrary. Yery lately, one of them, having 
adopted the evil counsel of a woricman who happened to have been employed 
at the colony, was put into the cell; o;n coming out he was told that the work- 
man, who had a family to support, haid been sent away, and that, perhaps, he 
and his children were without bread to eat^ when the boy, deeply moved, ex- 
claimed, " Let them give him evexy thing I have." 

Our colons woric in the kitchen garden where the trees are covered with 
firuit, without ever touching it This is a &ct which visitors have had opportu- 
nities of verifying, and which has caused them much surprise. We have, 
however, been able to teach our lads that their antecedents make that a serious 
offense in them, which if committed by others would be but a trfling fault. 

In general they are humane and compassionate. * * * A melancholy 
incident, which we must not pass over in silence, will convince you of their 
sensibility. For the first time since the ibundation of the colony, into wliich a 
hundred and forty-three children have been admitted, we have a death to record. 
* * * This loss was a very deep affliction to us, rendered the more severe 
by the gentleness and pious resignation of the poor child who died. Seized 
before he departed from Clairvaux, (the prison from which he came,) with a 
fatal disorder, he never left the infirmary during the fortnight he remained with 
u& A few minutes before his death, he said, " It is sad indeed to leave the 
colony so soon." His strength no longer permitting him to raise himself in bed, 
he begged the chef of the &mily to which he belonged, and who had watched 
all night beside him, to bend down, and kissing him, thanked him for all his 
kindness. His last words expressed repentance and gratitude. * * * * 
His companions attended his funeral, and we made the ceremony deeply im- 
pressive. The words pronounced at the edge of the grave produced a great 
effect on our lads; all wept, and no doubt they will retain a solemn remem- 
brance of a scene witnessed by them for the first time. You well know, 
gentlemen, how these things are managed in our prisons. 

We have obtained land for our little cemetery near at hand, and its situation 
is calculated to affect the mind deeply. The Elder Brother of the &mily to 
which the poor boy who died belong^ has it in charge to take care of the turf 
on his grave. • ♦ 

We have found means of employing a part of Sunday, a day so difficult to 
get through in penitentiaries and prisons, in such a manner that, while resting 
from labor, our lads are saved flfom idlenesa 

Two hours of the day are spent m gymnastic exercises. Children possess an 
exuberance of animal spirits which they must have the means of getting rid o^ 
no matter how, and often this necessity has more to do with the blows they 
give each other than any malicious feeling. Every thing which tends to 
^tigue them helps to keep away evil thoughts, and we tiJce care, tlicrefore, 
tliat their games shall necessitate violent exercise that they may be tired by 
their phiy as well as by their work; thus at night they &I1 asleep the moment 
they he down, and their slumber is unbroken till it is time to rise.* 

As attempts to escape might destroy the usefrilness of our institution, we 
have classed them among tiie offenses which are punished by relegation to 
prison; but meanwhile we have sought, and it would appear successfully, to 
make our lads feel that having been set at liberty, as it were, on parole, it 
would be dishonorable on their part to run away fit)m the asylum which has 
received th"in. 

The worrls " God sees you " are written on almost every wall, that our colons 

* The bojw riM at five A. M., the whole year rottod. 
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may be oonstantly reminded that if thej can eacape the vigilance of man, there 
IB no hiding place ftom the eye of God 

Among our lads there is one about fifteen jeaiB of age who has a most pe- 
culiar and troublesome idiosjncracy; he has a passion for appropriating every 
thing he can lay hands upon, for which it is impossible to account It is an 
instinct with him as it is with some of the lower animals ; thus, though he does 
not know how to read he steals eveiy book he can reach ; he has not made hia 
first communion, and his religious sense has scarcely dawned, nevertheless he 
possesses himself of the various objects used in religious worship, hiding all 
these things in his hammock or in some hole. His &culties, it is true, are veiy 
imperfectly developed, but he is by no means an idiot 

He has been oonsigoed to the cell eleven times, and as soon as he comes oat 
he begins his tliievish practices over again, and even in the cell he finds means 
to gratify this unfortunate passion ; he hides within his wooden shoes the straw 
that has been given him to plait, and he has been found with strips torn from 
his counterpane twisted round his body under his clothes.' 

What will be the future lot of such a being? It is painful indeed to contem- 
plate his probable &te. Still we will not give up the hope that our mode of 
treatment may be successful with him as it has been with so many of his 
companions, though it must be owned none of them ever exhibited such 
unaocoimtable preversity. 
The punishments inflicted in our institution are, 

Erasure from the Tablet of Honor, 
Detention within doors, 
Compulsory labor, 
Bread and water diet, 
Imprisonment in a light cell, 
^Imprisonment in a dark cell. 
Before inflicting any of these punishments we have invariably recourse to a 
preliminary measure of which the advantage is so great that we can not pass it 
unmentioned. 

If punishment is to produce a salutary effect it is imperative that its object 
should submit himself to it unresistingly, and indeed that he should be the first 
to feel that he had deserved it. To impress this conviction on the culprit's 
mind it is in the first place necessary that the penalty should be infilcted in a 
calm and gentle spirit, and dictated by the strictest justice — that power of 
reason which convinces while it commands, as one of our exoeUent magistrates 
has so well said; secondly, that both he who infiicts and he who receives 
chastisement should be pertectly cool. 

It is impossible that these conditions should exist at the moment when a 
serious offense naturally exciting indignation has been committed ; and there- 
fore our masters are desired, when they have a complaint to make against any 
boy, to send him to the waiting-room, (parbir.) Iliis is in fact our saUe de 
depdt, but we avoid the use of every term which would recall the prison to the 
minds of our lads. Being sent to the waiting-room never prejudices the boy's 
case, and consequently he goes there willingly. Directly this step has heen 
taken we are informed of it, and we have then plenty of time to refer to his 
antecedents, and institute an inquiry if we deem it necessary. 

During this delay the culprit begins to reflect on what he has done, the 
master becomes cool, we have time to consider the circumstances of the case, 
to consult together, and when at length we decide the matter, in perfect calm- 
ness and thoroughly acquainted with the whole afiair, we are sure that justice 
is administered in a paternal spirit * * * 

Of all the punishments which unhappily we are under the necessity of in- 
flicting, we must confess that the cell alone exercises a moral influence ; all 
the rest, such as dry bread, being kept in on Sunday, Ac., have a usefhl effect ' 
only on children .under nine years of age, and always irritate older lads. Our 
officers have been struck with the change that seclusion in the cell has produced 
in the most obstinate dispositions. Indeed, our colons themselves have ex- 
pressed their opinion of it in very plain terms, and their authority in such a case 
is not to be despised. "As for us," they say, "we would rather have a 
whipping, but the cell does us more good" 
Some persons have thought that separata confinement^ as it has been well 
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defined by one of our most distinguished writera, and which has hitherto been 
very absurdly confounded with solitary confinement, should be thrown aside 
now that such success had been attained at Mettray, where the lads are associ- 
ated together. But this is a very serious error which it is our duty to correct. 

Separate continement^ instead of being opposed to our system is in perfect 
liarmony with it, and is, in our opinion, its indispensable complement ♦ ♦ 
In the United States, children, before being received into institutions analo- 
gous to ours, are subjected to a sliorter or longer term of separate confinement ; 
they lay aside in the cell the turbulent spirit they displayed outside, and silence 
and reflection prepare them for moral and religious Instruction, and for the 
adoption of a new course of life. 

Independently, however, of this wholesome influence, separate confinement 
is necessary also as a means of restraint, llie course of treatment pursued at 
an agricultural colony does not admit of sufficient severity to intimidate undis- 
ciplined dispositions, some of which retain their vicious propensities, unless the 
fear of being sent back to prison can be made to exercise a wholesome influence 
over them. And again, the deprivation of liberty, which is part of the punitive 
power of imprisonment, can not exist ^\ith the kind of employment pursued at 
a reformatory school. 

H then, it is desired that the operation of the law should not be illusorj', and 
that those likely to fall within her grasp should not hope to escape with impunity ; 
i^ above all, our threat of relegation to prison is not to be an empty one, it is 
indispensable tliat the colons before they come to us, should have experienced, 
confinement there in all its liarshness and severity. 

Many of the boys who have come to us direct from ordinary jails, where 
there is no regular labor, and where tlie prisoners, especially if children, do 
almost what they please, ask to be sent bjick. In very cold weather some 
of them have even regretted tiie House of Correction, whore, instead of working 
out of doors, exposed to the inclemency of the season, they were placed in well 
warmed workshops with just a shuttle iu their hands. 

It must be evident how embarrassing such requests are to us who wisli 
admission to Mettray to be considered as a favor and a reward ; though, on the 
other hand, they CiUi not fail to remove the apprehensions of those individuals 
who fear that our system is not sufficiently severe. 

But to return. We never should attain our end unless the treatment in 
prison were harsh enough to create a dread of being ^sent back there, or in one 
word, if separate confinement were not invariably the probation through which 
every colon must pass before coming to us. 

For the r^st, as regards this systeDif the effect produced by a less or greater 
period of detention is the only point about which there remains any difference 
of opinion ; and the establishment of reformatory farm schools aflbrds the means 
of conciliating all parties, by rendering it easy to abridge that period as much 
as may be thought desirable, without incurring the evils which would other- 
wise arise from too speedy liberation. 

The value of the above remarks can not be over-estimated, especially 
when we know that fifteen years* additional experience has not altered 
the opinion of the surviving Director of Mettray upon the absolute ne- 
cessity of subjecting the lad sent to a Reformatory School, to such 
previous treatment as shall make him feel the change to be a boon, and 
upon the expediency of this the first stage in reformatory discipline, 
consisting of separate confinement in a well-ordered prison or analogous 
institution. . 

The report dated 1842, was read at a much earlier period of the year 
than usual, namely, in January, and consequently narrates the history 
of the colony during only eight months, the previous one having been 
read in May, 1841. We are informed that. 

Not a single colon failed at the mustcre during the year 1841. Their conduct 
has been good, better even than could have been hoped. In the course of 
L 
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January half our lads incurred no punishment; in February, March, April and 
May, two-thirds; in June, July, August, September and October, three- 
quarters; and in November and December, four-fifllis were exempt from its 
infliction. 

These statements are not only highly favorable but very remarkable, 
when it is considered that the least infiraction of the rules of the institu- 
tion is visited with a penalty. Extreme severity of discipline is, however, 
accompanied by great personal kindness, and many gentle influences 
besides the affectionate demeanor of the officers, are brought to bear upon 
the colons. 

Every child, and every man too, has a good side to his character by which 
he may be approached, and through which liis feelings may be touched and 
softened ; and if only this be carefully studied, and means earnestly sought by 
which the master may gain an influence over him, assuredly they will be found 
if the appeal be made from heart to heart 

However depraved and neglected may have been the early life of our lads, 
there is always some recollection and association connected with the village 
they came from, with its church spire, (their landmark,) or some attachment to 
their native place which may be profitably awakened. 

Very few mothers are wholly bad. In the course of a miserable and disor- 
derly hfe some brighter days have occurred when the father or the mother hijs 
bestowed a caress and given some good advice to their child. In cases where 
sickness or poverty has been the first cause of wrong-doing, often before 
yielding to its pressure, before entering the path of crime, the child has hesi- 
tated, sometimes resisted the temptation, and many times, even while giving 
way to sin, he lias not stifled the voice of conscience. 

In the course of 1841, an important change was made in the method 
of conveying mental instruction. 

Originally all the lessons were given by the schoolmaster himself with 
the assistance of monitors. It was found, however, to be impossible, 
with such large numbers, for him to ad(h*css himself individually to his 
pupils ; the monitors were in fact the teachers, and the master did little 
more than keep order. By the new arrangement the chefs and sous- 
chefs give the lessons to the members of their own family, while the 
schoolmaster, passing from class to class, animates, directs and superin- 
tends the whole. The chefs, themselves well educated men, make 
excellent teachers, and their presence preventing the infraction of rules, 
which otherwise so large an assemblage of boys would have opportunities 
of committing, the number of offenses has been reduced to a startling 
extent While there had been twenty-four instances of punishment 
during six months, under the old arrangement, a similar period after this 
change, afforded only two. 

Nine colons had completed their sentences since the foundation of the 
colony, and had been placed out All were behaving well, though some 
had been among the most troublesome at Mcttray. 

Tliis circumstance is so remarkable and so gratifying, that we shall be excused 
for giving you the particulars of the conduct of two in whom we had the least 

confidence. M. J., a Jew bom at Paris in 1826, was at ten years of 

age apprehended there for a theft committed in company with other young 
vagabonds. Tlie Vie <fc CkLri(mc?te, (an immoral book,) was found in liis pocket 

Acquitted, but sentenced to be detained five years in a House of Correction, 
he passed three and a half at la Roquette and twenty months at Mettray. His 
father is dead, his mother in prison at Clermont, his brother has been several 
times convicted, and his sister is a most abandoned character. Obliged to live 
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in the streets of Paris, "my companions were bad," he told ns, "and I lived 
like them, that is to say, by tlieft and by begging." Gifted with remarkable 
intelligence, and acquiring with wonderful facility whatever it was attempted 
to teach him, he nevertheless exliibited the most perverse disposition ; insolent, 
violent and vindictive, be resisted every order of his masters, and poured forth 
abuse and threats of vengeance against any of his companions who he thought 
had used him ill, mistakenly dechmng that his latv- authorized liim in demanding 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 

He was consigned to the cell seven times during his stay at the colony, hi.i 
seclusion amounting in all to a period of five months. Shortly before his libera- 
tion he seemed to delight in annoying the contre-maitres, and at last, just as he 
was about to leave, infringed the rules, thereby incurring punishment which ho 
refused to submit to, saying he was going to be set at liberty. We replied, that 
no one was at liberty to do wrong, and that we sliould send him to the coll on 
bread and water diet, and keep him there until he was reformed. For two 
months we kept this lad thus under our care, seeing him every day and striving 
to convince him that liis true interest made it imperative on him to amend his 
conduct, and to perfect himself in his trade as a shoemaker, that we might be 
able to apprentice hun when he was fit to be at liberty.. 

This short but severe struggle resulted in our gaining the victory. 

M 's intelligence enabled him to perceive tiiat efforts so persevering 

must be disinterested ; overcome by us, he begged ^s a favor that he might be 
permittod to remain in the cell until he sliould so far have learnt liis trade, as 
to have such a pair of shoes of his own making to shew to the shoemakers of 
Tours, as would secure him a good master. 

We granted liis request on condition that he would not leave the cell, and 
would work there industriously at his trade, telling him at the same time that 
be was free, and that his own wish alone detained liim. The key of the cell 

was given to M ; he passed three weeks there, faitliful to his word, 

working 86 dQigently and with euch right feeling, that we had at length the 
pleasure of placing him with one of the best shoemakers in Tours, where for six 
months his conduct has been irreproachable. liis neighbors rejoice to see him 
in the shop of the excellent man who has received him into his house; he 
comes to pass almost every Sunday he can be spared at the colony, and is im- 
proving rapidly in his calling ; indeed there is every reason to hope that his 
reformation is permanent 

T. de risere, twenty years of age, who came to us Grom the jjeniten- 

tiary at Lyons, in May, 1840, and left in October, 1841, gave us great trouble. 
A brazier by trade, he excelled in his calling ; besides being unusually intelli- 
gent, he was active and industrious, and had brought with him from Lyons 
savings amounting to 600 francs, (£24.) He exercised considerable influence 
over his companions. Violent in temper, but professing great attachment to us, 
he appeared to restrain himself in order to prove his devotion to us. We hoped 
much from him, and secured him an excellent place with one of the best 
braziers in Tours, who was to give him, as soon as he left the colony, board, 
lodging and a franc and a half a day. A fortniglit before his time was up, 
several pieces of money were stolen from the dormitory occupied by the pupils 

of the Ecole Preparataire, by one of the colons who cleaned the room, R 

by name, the worst boy in the colony, and whom we immediately sent back to 
the penitentiary at Lyons. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ The wretched lad had no sooner 
committed the theft than not knowing what to do with the money, nor where 

to hide it, he gave it to T , who was weak enough to take care ot* or 

rather to conceal it, for several days. From that moment T 's whole 

appearance changed, his conscience allowed him no rest; always uneasy, he 
constantly hovered about the place where he had hidden the purse containing 
the stolen money. For two days, as he afterward told us, he was continually 
on the point of giving it up to us, but the delay was fatal ; he feared, after 
having postponed it so long, that his repentance would appear tardy and insin- 
cere; he remained silent, but his uneasiness had not escaped our notice, and 
we were inquiring the cause of it^ when an Eider Brother informed us of the 

theft which R — - — had committed, and of T 's complicity. We took 

the latter to the spot where he had hidden the booty, and made him give it up, 
then having had him brought into the presence of his assembled comrades, we 
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tore in pieces his indentures, and made him confess his fault to the master who 
was about to have received him. 

Thus all his companions saw every chance destroyed of his entering that path 
which, but for his offense, promised to lead him to prosperity. 

We ordered him to the cell, and kept him there until we were convinced of 
his sincere repentance, when one of those excellent men who never despair of 
reclaiming a fellow creature, took him under his care, although we concealed 

nothing from him of what had occurred ; and now T fills a confidential 

situation and is unexceptionable in his conduct. Excuse these details, gentle- 
men — ^you will appreciate their importance as we do ; our oflBcers were con- 
stantly saying, "If the Directors reform M and T they can not 

but reform aU the rest." 

The time during which these two lads were under our care was much less 
than it should have been, for they were little more than a year with us, and 
nevertheless we feel we may reckon on their future good conduct 

This report records that M. Giraud, (whom we learn from another 
pamphlet,* having come to Mettray for one day, never left it till his 
death, performing meanwhile gratuitously the duties of accountant to 
the institution,) had resolved to build, out of the savings of a life of hon- 
orable industry, a house ^ for the reception of a family of colons, which 
the Directors intended to call by his name. Another house too was 
about to be erected at the expense of Madame Hebert, of Rouen, in 
memory of a beloved daughter whom she had lost 

We learn from the next report, datec^ March, 1843, that 241 boys had 
been received at the colony by the end of 1842, of whom 45 had been 
placed out, and, under watchful patronage, the excellent effects «f which 
are constantly brought before us, all, excepting three, were conducting 
themselves well. One of them — 

D , naturally of a violent, ungovernable disposition, who alluding to 

the circumstances of his birtli, said, " 1 have no name now, but only give me a 
sword, and I shall know how to earn myself one," has been admitted as a vol- 
unteer into the 8th regiment of Uussars quartered at Tours. He has already 
won the esteem of his superior officers and of Ms comrades, and indeed belongs 
to the best set in his regiment ; he has not been punished once though it is a 
year since ho joined the army, and we are expecting that he will soon be made 

a brigadier. M , the Jew, whose history we quoted from the preceding 

report, is fulfilling our most favorable expectations. 

Another lad. T ^ gave up his place in order to join his mother who 

was in the greatest destitution, and whom he wished to support by his labor. 
On leaving the colony to return to his relatives, he found on the road to le 
Mans, between six and seven miles from Tours, a parcel containing property to 
the amount of 75 francs, whicli belonged to the vice-president of the TrUmnal 

Civil aX Tours. T retr|iced his steps and faithfully delivered into our 

keeping the bundle he had picked up, and then resumed his journey homeward, 
where he well knew nothing but poverty awaited him. 

Unhappily his virtue was not strong enough to resist the temptations 
of the position, in which with the best motives, he had placed himself, 
and he fell again into the hands of the police. 

One of the three who relapsed robbed his master of two francs and a 
bottle of wine, to the great indignation of his former companions at the 
colony. 

Our lads always feel the iU-conduct of one who has been among them, as a 
disgrace to themselves, and do not fail to express their disapproval whenever 
an opportunity occurs. We take care to keep them informed of the behavior 

* Notice Bur Mettray, par A. Cochin. Toon. 
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of their comrades who have gone to service. For this purpose a table elabo- 
rately drawn up is hung against the wall in the school-room. It contains the 
names of the colons who have been apprenticed, together with those of their 
patrons, their place of abode, and the information which is sent us every three 
months respecting their industry and moral conduct. These tables are read to 
the assembled colony whenever any new facts have been entered. The fear 
and the hope of having their names thus quoted with evil or good tidings, ex- 
ercises a powerful influence over the youths, and tliis publicity produces an 
equally good effect on strangers. Patrons who come to the colony see the in- 
formation which they have themselves transmitted respecting their wards 
copied word for word on the wall of the school-room, and thus they can convince 
themselves of the truthfulness of our mode of proceeding. 

Experience continued to demonstrate the wisdom of abolishing all 

physical means of detention at the colony^ the effect of which is to make 

the lads feel they arc on their honor not to attempt to escape. 

^his is so true that a chefj happening one day to ask one of them who had 
tried twice over at the risk of his life to escape from prison, why he never 
thought of running away from the colony wliere he had to work much harder, 
he answered, "It is because there are no walls at Mettray." 

The Due Deeazes paid a visit to the institution this year, and in speaking to 
the colons of the advantages and happiness which should flow from domestic 
life, quoted as an example of what this should be, the royal family, who had 
recently sust^ned a loss in which tlie whole nation shares.* 

His remarks produced such an impression that when he had left, our lads 
asked to subscribe the proceeds of a day's labor to the monument that France 
and the army are raising to the memory of a prince so deserved/}' esteemed and 
regretted, and whose name was one of the first inscribed in the list of our 
founders. 

The Tablet of Honor at this time presented a very favorable aspect 

Out of 172 colons, the names of 89 or more than hal^ were inscribed 

there. 

The beneficial effect of the tablet is very apparent, and we have also every 
reason to be satisfied with the employment of Elder Brothers, elected, as they 
are, every month by their companions. The individuals chosen are generally 
well fitted for the post Our che& acknowledge that their cooperation is most 
useful in the management of the families, and upon the lads themselves the 
office has a powerful effect for good. 

Every one who exercises authority over others feels it to be necessary to 
make his example conform to his precept, and thus we have seen lads wlio had 
acquired this distinction correct faults in which they had before indulged. 
Through them, too, we know every thing that occurs in play time, and indeed 
at all hours of the day, the Elder Brothers being on the same level with tlieir 
companions; moreover, we acquire this knowledge without recourse to that 
system of espionage which degrades alike those who execute and those who 
employ it The Elder Brother, wearing a badgd upon his arm, feels that he is 
invested with authority; but though it is his duty to prevent causes of punish- 
ment, he has not the power to inflict it ; he reports all infractions of the rules, 
and in so doing he is only fulfilling the duties of an office in which his bretliren 
have placed him, they submit without a murmur to the consequences. 

The choice which the lads make in their elections indicates the spirit and 
tone of the fiimUy ; because if an insubordinate feeling prevailed, or if any 
hostility were entertained toward the che& of the family, the boys would 
select to fill the office of Elder Brother one who would be likely to aid their evil 
designs. 

Of the 28 lads who, up to this date, had gained the honorable distinc- 
tion of being elected Elder Brother. 18 had come from one prison, that 
of Fontevrault, and indeed almost all the colons received thence at 

* The death of the Duke of Orletins Is here alladed to. 
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Mettray were remarkable for their excellent behavior. This circumstance 
is explained by the course pursued by the governor who then presided 
over that establishment. He held out the hope of removal to Mettray, 
as an inducement to behave well, and felt himself recompensed for the 
loss of his best boys, by the strong motive to good conduct with which 
he was thus able to inspire all under his care. His successor in oflSce 
being unwilling to spare the lads who do him most credit^ prefers to 
retain them in his own institution ; the boys now sent from that prison 
are no longer distinguished among their companions at Mettray for good 
conduct, while Fontevrault suffers from the absence in the lads of that 
potent incentive to right behavior, the hope of thereby bettering their 
condition. 

The labor of the colons had yet brought but little profit, but the 
Directors having every reason to believe that the great object of their 
undertaking, namely, the reformation of their wards, was being realized, 
they could wait patiently till time and experience should make it success- 
ful as a commercial enterprise. This would have been more rapidly 
achieved had they been willing to exchange agricultural for mechanical 
occupation, but convinced of the importance of the former to the moral 
and physical regeneration of their boys, they regarded every other con- 
sideration as secondary. 

The lads were delighted with harvest work, and thoroughly enjoyed getting 
it in. "Just look here," exclaimed one of them one day, when be was raising 
a huge sheaf of corn od his shoulders, having never before doubtless gathered 
more than a few scattered ears; ''Ohl if my mother had this I" * * * 
Children should be employed on fertile soil where they can soon behold the 
effect of their labor. Their interest in their occupation can only be awakened 
by speedy results, for even the morrow seems to their minds afar off. They 
witness with delight the young com sprout from the seed they have themselves 
sown, and the vegetables which they have planted growing higher from day to 
day, while the spectacle of an abundant harvest attaches them to the soil they 
cultivate. * ♦ 

Some of them are placed in the flower and kitchen gardens, where, besides 
the cultivation of flowers and vegetables, they are taughlf how to bud and graft 
fruit-trees, an art which is practiced near our large towns and in the gardens of 
wealthy individuals, but generally much neglected in the country. ♦ ♦ 

To stimulate the enterprising and active spirits of our young laborers, wo 
allow them to compete in eacii class, among themselves, the trial, however, 
being made on the soil instead of on paper. Every month the boys assign their 
respective places to each, under the superintendence of their master, and once 
in throe months these place! are announced in the presence of the whole 
colony, when three rewards are granted to the three beat workers in each 
class — ^namely, one franc, (S^c^,) 75 centimes, Ojd,) and 60 centimes, (4}d) 

With regard to instruction in music. 

TVe find that very great advantages are attached to this pursuit. The singing 
of our boys promotes good order, prevents conversation among them while 
moving from place to place, fixes good thoughts and good words in their 
memory, and attaches them to the institution where they first felt these happy 
influences. * * * A knowledge of instrumental music, ensures them good 
pay and the prospect of advancement in the army ; and practice in chanting 
gives them opportunities of being useful in whatever district we may flnd them 
employment, and brings them into advantageous communication with the clei^, 
and other respectable inhabitants of the parish ; of tliis we have already had 
satisfactory proof. 

Every individual who has acquired the power of doing any one useful thing 
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thoroughly well, will find opportunities for turning it to account. An instance 
of this occurred in the case of one of our lads whom we had placed in service at 
a little town in this department. He was amusing himself one Sunday by per- 
forming gymnastic feats in the market-hall, where he was seen by some respect- 
able boys belonging to the town, who begged him to teach them the exercises. 
Thus he became their instructor, and they, out of gratitude, struck up a friend- 
ship with him which helped to keep him in the path of virtue. 

iSuccess of some kind, and the sympathy of our fellow creatures, are necessary 
to all of us. How maiiy, alas I unable to win the approbation of the good, have 
been driven to seek tho applause of the wicked. We can not make too great 
an eflbrt to supply useiul and noble objects of ambition. 

Proois of tlie increasing desire for instruction in the provinces, which we 
lately alluded to, have reached us in an interesting ^t respecting the last colon 
who left us, and who is in service with a farmer of la Sologne. 

This youth, D , remained only a short time at the colony, and departed 

before he had received more than a very moderate amount of instruction. 
Nevertheless, he wrote to us lately to ask for some elementary books, for he 
said, among the rustic papulation in which he was placed, some respectable 
laborers who could neither read nor write, had begged him to teach them all he 
knew, promising to pay him a franc and a half a month; and he has now seven 
pupils. 

His lettof being read to our lads gave them substantial proof of the advan- 
tages of knowledge, and his excellent conduct will ensure us situations for 
thirty of his comrades in this department. 

The chapel, for the building of which the liberality of Count d'Ourches 

had provided the funds, was now, with the exception of a few internal 

fittings, completed. 

The chapel in the midst of our little settlement, and its steeple, are &miliar 
objects to which our lads become strongly attached- It gives Mettray a home- 
like aspect to their eyes, and it is with pain that they part from it. When those 
who are in service come to see us, tlio}' express in tho warmest manner the 
delight with which they recognize the church spire of tho colony.* 

AH tho outward signs of religious worship aflect tl)e childish imagination, 
and nothing should be omitted which can deepen its impression on their hearts. 
We generally find tliera well disposed in this respect. The Bretons especially, 
all retiun something of the religious customs of their country, and of the creed 
of their parents. 

When in summer they practice the art of swimming, which is alike useful in 
developing their phvsical powers, and affording them tho means of aiding their 
fellow creatures, o&r Breton lads never plunge into the water without first 
making the sign of the cross, and they always wear an image of the Blessed 
Virgin round their necks. Their companions never ridicule these outward 
signs of a devotional spirit, which secures respect because it is sincere, and 
besides we have so effectively brought every purifying influence to bear, that 
any such unworthy expression would find no echo among our lads. 

The founders of Mettray did not escape the censure which has been 
lavished upon the promoters of similar undertakings in our own country, 
by those who imagine they detect injustice to the innocent in the attempt 
to reclaim the guilty. Is then their reformation a boon conferred on the 
guilty alone ? Is it no bcnefit/to the innocent man, be he rich or poor, 
but more especially the latter, since it is his class which suffers most 
from the deeds, whether of violence or dishonesty, of our criminal popula- 
tion, to be relieved from at least some portion of the risk to which he is 
exposed from their brutal and thievish propensities ? May we.not esteem 



* We asked one of Ihem if he enjoyed cominit back amonji; ua ; he replied with a most Da'ive 
expression of pleasure, '* Monsieur Denetz," (for our latfii rarely use the title of Direetor,) 
'* when I eaten sight of the tifeeple of the eolouy, I can't walk any longer; I am forced to 
run." Letter from M. Deoietz to the JvumeU det Economittea. January 4,. IS^ 
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as a very real benefit to all who share it, the consciousness that some 
effort is being made to rescue our fellow creatures, sunk, often by no 
&ult of theirs, in misery and crime, and by teaching them to use to the 
advantage instead of the injury of mankind, the powers with which they 
have been gifted by our common Father, to make them useful members 
of the great human &mily ? Again, is it no blessing to the honest and 
meritorious parents of the humbler classes who can not watch over their 
offspring as the more wealthy are able to do, to have their children sa^ed 
fh>m the contamination of evil companions by the removal of these from 
among them ? That it is so regarded by them we happen to have con- 
vincing proof in the fact related by Mr. Thomson of Banchory, that an 
Industrial School at Aberdeen, established for the reception of the most 
degraded children in the town, was warmly supported by the working 
classes, who, during the first year of its existence, while the wealthier 
inhabitants contributed £150, subscribed themselves £250 toward its 
funds, assigning as a reason for this liberality, that their children had 
been greatly benefited by the clearance from the streets of the young 
vagrants who formerly infested them, corrupting whoever they came in 
contact with.* 

We maintain that great as is the boon conferred upon every individiial 
reclaimed from a life of crime, the advantage to society if of no less mag- 
nitude ; and when such reformation is effected by a system like that in 
operation at Mettray, and at many other institutions at home and abroad, 
where the material condition of the inmates is so regulated as to afford 
no temptation to the criminal, or cause of envy to the honest poor, we do 
not hesitate to assert that it is attended with no more incidental evil than 
is inseparable from every thing human. To dispute in which of the great 
works for the improvement of mankind, we ought to engage, is a melan- 
choly waste of that energy for all of which ample employment may be 
found. Let us earnestly apply ourselves to the task lying nearest our 
hands, and rest assured that so we are best promoting 4he interests of 
our fellow creatures ; but on this point we can not do better than quote 
the words of the Directors of Mettray : 

It has often been said, " before you improve the lot of criminals, and try to 
reclaim them from their sins, you should ameliorate the condition of the poor, 
and reform the vices of society." This is telling us to relinquish our endeavor 
to remove the causes and repair the effects of the evil round about us, in order 
to snatch hastily at the good which all desire to attain. Undoubtedly the sores 
which cover the social body, are numerous, and we ought to study the cause of 
the evil, and seek to dry up its source ; but while the accomplishment of this 
great work is yet unfulfilled, and while the ^est means to attain it are being 
developed, let each apply himself to one sore, and heal it if he can ; he will 
deserve the gratitude of all around him, and meanwhile each separate cure will 
hasten the restoration of the whole body to perfect health. 

The report for 1844 was read on the 12th of May, of that year, M. Du- 
chatel, Minister of the Interior, presiding on the occasion. In the course 
of his address he said : — 

Since the foundation of Mettray, not only the duties of my office, but my deep 

* Social Evils ; Uieir Causes and their Cure. NisbeCt 4c Co., LondoD, 18S2. 
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and personal sympathy in the undertakinj^, have led me to watch its progrees 
closely. During a recent visit I have been able to observe with my own eyes 
how fully, under the guidance of the capable and excellent men who devote 
their lives to this noble work, the results obtained respond to the hopes of the 
founders and friends of tlie colony. It is a g^rand and touching spectacle to 
behold those lads trained to order and to labor, strengthened and purified by 
the culture of the soil, and by the spiritual care they receive, and yet restrained 
by a discipline strict though beneficent, in accordance with the origin and the 
aim of the institution. 

Morally lost while yet in diildhood, through the neglect of their parents and 
the contaminating example of vice, our prisons in the old state of things would 
liaye left the greater part of them sunk in crime to the end of their lives. But 
you convert them into honest and induBtriouB laborers, and tlirough your exer- 
tions society no longer regards them as enemies to be pursued and punished, 
but m instruments useful to the wel&re of all When I examined the colony 
in its minutest details, and made myself acquainted with its daily course of 
events, I felt what a rich reward for their devotion and their labor, must the 
results attained and the hopes engendered, afford day by day to its two Direc- 
tors, M. M. Demetz and de Bretigneres de Gourteilles, whose very names I love 
to pronounce. 

In this report we find the following passage : — 

Deeply convinced of the importance of first impressions, we make it a point 
to fetch our lads ourselves firom prison. The intimacy which a journey pro- 
duces, and the confidence resulting thence will be at once understood. Three 
days of traveUng will make you better acquainted with the character of your 
companion, than a whole year of the intercourse of ordinary life, and we can 
not too soon gain a knowledge of the disposition of our lads, so as to know 
what methods we can most successfully employ for their reformation ; pos.sibly 
it is for want of studying the moral constitution of man as carefully as the 
physical, that hitherto so httle comparatively has been accomplished by 
education. 

During the journey we converse with the lads, and more especially we allow 
them to talk among themselves in our presence, by which we discover much of 
the tendency of their minds, and of the secret motives which guide them ; thus, 
too, from the very first, we have opportunities of observing whether they are 
soberly or intemperately inclined, whether neat or slovenly, lively or dull, all 
of which characteristics inevitably reveal themselves in the familiarity which 
traveling permits. 

When engagements deprive us of the pleasure of going ourselves to fetch our 
new colons, and of witnessing the first hope of hberty kindle in their hearts, we 
depute benevolent individuals, whom we can entirely trust, to supply our 
place. ♦ ♦ » 

On reaching the colony our first care is to distribute these new recruits 
among our famihes that, being widely dispersed, any unfavorable influence they 
might exercise shall be concentrated as little as possible, and so also that the 
old colons may, by their example and advice, predispose the new ones to obey 
our wishes. ♦ ♦ 

Inscribed on the tront of one of our houses are the words, "Let us love one 
another; for charity comes from Grod." This precept, which has penetrated 
deep into the hearts of our lads, exercises a potent influence on their habits. 

We can affirm, strange and almost incredible as it may appear, that among 
our boys, who have hitherto lived among companions indulging the grossest 
propensities, and who have had none but the most brutal examples before them, 
nothing is more rare than a rude or coarse action, and that, on the contrary, 
there never occurs an opportunity of helping and comforting each other of 
which they do not eagerly avail themselves. Thus, if one of their comrades is 
dangerously ill, the struggle is for permission to watch at his bed-side ; and 
their eagerness in this respect is carried to such an extent that we find it neces- 
sary to treat the privilege to discharge this irksome duty as a reward. 

The organ in our chapel is pkyed by a blind youth, whose infirmity has 
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excited the compassion of our boys; one of them said, "I would gladly give two 
of my fingers to get him back his two eyes,"* 

Some persons, though approving in many respects the system pursued at 
Mettray, have not concealed from us their opinion that we employ too large a 
staff ol* officers. 

Doubtless they would be right if ours were simply an industrial institution, 
and our object were solely to instruct each lad in some trade. 

In a factory a single superintendent may overlook fifty pupils in a worksliop. 
But morahty can not bo taught like a trade, and very different care and treat- 
ment are required to reform the character of a child from what will suffice to 
train his fingers. 

Without referring to the difficulty of superintendence in the case of field work 
and farming operations, where the laborers are necessarily much dispersed,' to 
replace evil by good aspirations is a task which can never be accomplished but 
by often repeated efforts, and the employment of, we might ahuost say, a 
superintendent to each individual cliild we have to watdi over. * . ♦ * 

Although in our choice of occupation for them we always consider the natu- 
ral tastes of our young laborers, we do not therepy escape requests for permis- 
sion to change from one to another; but this arises from the x^tural tendency 
which exists in the child, and in the man too, to imagine that the worst of all 
positions is the one he happens to occupy. 

"We have, therefore, made it a rule that, before such permission can be 
granted, the apphcant must have risen to be one of the three highest lads in the 
workshop where he was first plaoed, and that his name shall be found on the 
Tablet of Honor. Thus, not being discouraged by a decided refusal, and feeling 
that compliance with his wish is only delayed, he returns to work with re- 
doubled energy, and soon attains the rank which had been made the condition 
of change. But liaving by this time overcome the more important difficulties 
of his trade, and pleased with his success, gratified, too, by the little reward 
granted in such cases, and with the praise he receives, he becomes the most 
desirous of all concerned to persevere in the calling from which he has already 
reaped so many advantages. 

Thus we overcome in our lads that love of change which induces men to take 
up one vocation afler another, and often renders them incompetent to succeed 
in any one ; and it is the more important to do this, because our boys seldom 
stay more than tl\ree years with us, a period absolutely necessary for acquiring 
any trade. 

The Tablet of Honor continued to present very encouraging results. 

Out of more than three hundred colons, several of whom had arrived 
80 recently that it was impossible for them to have yet attained the dis- 
tinction, the names of 183 were there inscribed, and it is further men- 
tioned that during the last three months of 1848, only nine names were 
erased out of 104— erasure, be it remembered, following immediately on 
any breach of rules. 

Four colons died in 1843. 

Among the lads we have lost by death, there was one whose last moments 
were deeply touching, and produced a great impression on his companions. 
tCIs was Bassiere, aged 16, whose conduct had been irreproachable ever since 
he came among us. Elected an Elder Brother by his family circle, he dis- 
charged the duties of his office vrith zeal, firmness and entire self-devotion. 
There never was a calmer death-bed than his ; his countenance wore a smile, 
and as his end approached the expression of his features was that of the most 

• News that a fire had burst forth in a factory near us arrived one day, and In seven min- 
utes and a half our lads had started at full speed for the scene of the disaster, with their fire- 
ensine and all the necessary apparatus. 

We were already half way there when we were informed that the fire had been jrot under. 
Though rejoiced that the evil had been put an end to, the boys were sadly disappotnied in 
losing this opportunity for attesting their courage, and it is impossible to express the mortifi- 
cation and regret evinced by those of our colons who were under punishment at the time, 
and who, in accordance with our rmea, were not permitted the gratification of risking their 
lives in the endeavor to serve their fellow creatures. 
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perfect serenity ; he spoke of a future life with earnest piety, and telling them 
of heaven he besought his brother colons to bo obedient and grateful to their 
masters, who endeavored so sincerely to make them happy. He asked to die 
in the arms of M. de Courteilles, whom he called his father. 

Of the 90 lads who had already quitted the colony, 79 were irreproach- 
able in conduct, and four only had fallen again into the hands of the 

police ; one of them being the poor lad T , of whom we heard in a 

former report, whose desire to help bis mother, induced him to give up 
a good situation at Tours, and return to his native place where the diffi- 
culties and temptations he encountered caused his ruin. 

Of the 79, one who had entered a S^uave regiment with two other 
colons, was their guide and support, and by bis good advice preserved 
them from going, astray. Another, named Blay, had been placed as 
contre-maitre at a small reformatory school in Bretagne, w^hence the 
manager wrote that he was exceedingly pleased with him, and was 
unable to thank the Directors of Mettray sufficiently for having sent him 
so excellent an officer. 

Another, named Boscher, had been placed in a situation in la Sologne, 
where he soon acquired hts employer's confidence, and became his farm 
bailiff. 

Sent to Paris to fetch a sum of 4,000 francs, (£400,) Boscher discharged his 
commission not only faithfully but prudently, for having heard of the temptations 
which a stay there would afford, he resisted the wisli to see something of the 
metropolis, and remaining only long enough to fulfill his errand, he brought the 
money safely to his master. Being afterward trusted to sell some cattle, ho 
made an excellent bargain, and received 300 francs bs their price. But Bos- 
cher*s prudenoe failed him this time ; he allowed himself to be tempted into a 
tavern by one of the purchasers, and very Httle accustomed to wine he soon 
became completely intoxicated. Meanwhile the village clock had struck ton, 
and Boscher was not returned ; he was anxiously watched for ; toward eleven 
the rumbling of a cart was heard ; Boscher was come home, but ho was dead 
drunk. 

He was searched, but no money appeared, and it was in vain they a.sked him 
what had become of it. The next day his master, who was ret«)lved to dis- 
charge him, questioned him again, but he could recollect nothing of what had 
happened. Another servant, however, who had been desired to use the cart 
which Boscher had taken the day before, found some pieces of money among 
the straw, whore on carefully se€ux;hing further, and by an extraordinary and 
most happy chiince, Uie whole si^m was discovered, not a single coin being 
missing. Great was the delight of the poor lad, to whom, however, liis master 
thought it right to speak very severely. His fault was a source of deep regret 
to him. and he redoubled his efforts to atone for it. We have since heard that 
for some time past he has again enjoyed his master's entire coAlidencc, and has 
never since done anything to forfeit it. 

Surprise may be felt that the names of those who have been at the 
colony, and have afterward done well, should be so freely mentioned, 
and many persons may imagine that the less said of such antecedents 
the better, if the ex-colon is to succeed in life. Far, however, from the 
circumstance of his having been at Mettray militating against him, it is 
absolutely an advantage to him to have it known. Thus, 

The Comte d'Omano, commandant of the 9th military division, being present 
when our lads wore passing under review, and observing in the ranks a former 
colon, who then wore the uniform of an hussar, he kindly said to him, " The 
time YOU have been at Mettray shall be reckoned in your favor." 
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It has already been determined among the colons that the first who 
should be able to set up a shop should put over his door as his sign, 
[which are still much used in France,] " The Colon from Mettraj ;^' and 
it was expected, when the report for 1844 was published, that Hermerel, 
a Tery steady lad, who was establishing a small trade as a tailor, would 
gain this envied distinction. When he had completed his apprenticeship, 
the curate of a village near Mettray, having heard him chant in the 
chapel there, wished him to settle in his parish, promising to become his 
patron. So good an offer was not to be rejected, and as there was no 
tailor in the neighborhood, and consequently Hermerel could not obtain 
work as a journeyman, the Directors of the colony hired a little room for 
him, and advanced a small sum with which to purchase what was abso- 
lutely necessary to enable him to take in work on his own account The 
youth used to bring his village friends on Sundays to Mettray, and show 
them all over the colony, explaining its details with expressions of the 
most intense pleasure and gratitude. 

The colony was deprived this year by death of its munificent bene- 
factor, Count Leon d^Ourches, and the Society PatemdU caused his bust 
in bronze to be placed in the institution in a position where the lads 
could see it 

In the next report, (dated June, 1845,) we find the first mention of a 
former colon receiving a ring in virtue of which he becomes one of a little 
society, formed in 1842, of which all the officers of the institution, from 
the Directors downward, are members. The ring, (we have seen one,) 
is of silver, and is inscribed with appropriate emblems and mottoes. It 
is presented to every youth who desires to receive it, two years after his 
departure fit>m the colony, provided his conduct has been irreproachable, 
and is accompanied by a certificate of membership, which the owner 
often has framed and glazed, and hung up as the chief ornament of his 
little dwelling. The object and effect of the society is to unite in a 
friendly bond those, formerly colons, who are living in respectability, 
and to cement the tie which yet connects them with the colony. 

The colons who have settled at a distance from Mettray gladly coire^wnd 
with us and with their former companions, to whom they frequently send excel- 
lent advice. This brotherly counsel, coming from those already gone out into 
the world, verifies and adds force to our warnings to tliose who remain behind. 
"Listen to what the Directors say," wrote one of them; "you hear the truth at 
the colony ; but you only understand what you have lost, when you have left, 
and then you find how hard it is to gain jour living." 

We punctually answer all the letters we receive from our former colons, so 
that every addition to our number, impovses on us a double task. In the first 
place, we have to subdue and reclaim them when newly arrived, and secondly, 
to maintain a constant interoourse with them after they have departed. This 
latter duty continually increases, for it is not simple supervision that we exer- 
cise, but rather the unceasing watchfulness of a parent over his adopted child. 
Fortunately all our colons do not go to a distance ; the greater number remain 
in our vicinity, and live as we may say under our eye, and within sight of the 
steeple of the little settlement, which has become a home to them. ♦ * It 
is a source of pride to us to meet on every road round about Mettray, carta 
driven by lads who have been with us, whose good conduct affords a powerful 
stimulus to their former comrades. Many habitually spend their Sundays at 
the colony, where they mix with their school-fellows, join them in their 
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occapatioDS, eat at the aame table, and kneel before the same altar, the only 
difference between them is in their dress. * * Every meeting tends to mu- 
tual encouragement, and the good example which each affords to the other, 
seems to impose by tacit consent an obligation to conduct themselves well. 
Some of our lads are already earning 200 feancs, (£8,) a year, as farm servants, 
[in addition of course to board and lodging,] and the advantages which theSd 
enjoy create a little useful emulation among the rest 

Mettray, containing as it does lads fix>m fifty-two departments, offers many 
poiDts of interest to the psychologist During five years of experience and ob- 
servation we have become convinced of the strong infiueuce which his birth- 
place exercises on man, and how completely he is a type of its characteristics. 
The Breton is obstinate, persevering, religious and devout ; he is best suited for 
field labor. The Norman and Alsacian are peculiarly adapted to take care of 
animals. We have received eighty-four Parisians at the colony, in whom we 
have observed an absence of premeditated wrong-doing, and an abundance of 
intelligence and vivacity, accompanied, however, by a want of discipline and an 
amount of levity, which yielded only to the firmest rule and severest means of 
correction ; by addressing ourselves, however, to their understanding, we have 
never failed to produce an impression, and have in the end subdued them, by 
attaching them to us. One of them said to his chef de famille, " I could very 
well get away from the colony; nothing would be easier; and I have often 
wished to try, but thinking of the confidence our Directors put in us I could 
never find it in my heart to do it" 

It was found necessary this year to sow a much greater breadth of 
land than before with com, and it was accordingly determined to rent an 
additional tract At the same time 11 Augustin was engaged as Agri* 
cultural Superintendent, of whose skillful management and its important 
results we shall hear shortly. 

Sheds, store-rooms, granary, carthouses, a bnilding for storing agricul- 
tural implements and one for flour, stables, a diary, a kitchen for the use 
of the carters, and for cooking food for the live stock, had been added to 
the colony during the past year, while in the coarse of the next it was 
hoped that various other fium buildings, including sheep-pens and cow- 
houses, would be completed. 

As had happened on former occasions, a member of the govern- 
ment honored the annual meeting of the SoeUtS PatemeUey (held in May, 
1846,) with his presence. 

It was M. de Salvandy, Minister of Public Instruction, who presided 
this year. He delivered an eloquent address in which, after describing 
the position and duties of an ordinary teacher, he proceeded to speak of 
Mettray : 

You, gentlemen, have set yourselves a more difficult and even a nobler taak; 
you take under your care the corrupted child, who has plunged into vice, and 
from vice into crime, whose mental and moral being alike must be reformed ; 
whose misled and depraved soul would become more and more deeply steeped 
in iniquity if you did not intervene to save him firom himself) and to save society 
firom his precocious wickedness. 

This task you have undertaken — and more than undertaken, you have suc- 
ceeded in it. You have proved that virtue is inherent in the human breast; 
tliat the good seed planted there by the hand of God, may always be found by 
man if only he truly endeavor to seek and to foeter it ; that there is no insur- 
mountable barrier in the path from crime to virtue ; that the fallen being whose 
evil course saddens the beholder, and terrifies society, is our fellow creature 
still ; that we may yet discover in him the man whom God has made, and who 
is capable of loving and serving Him. 

Thus Mettray has a character of its own, distinct among all the undertakings 
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of public benevolence, among all the valuable institutions which are one of the 
glories of our age ; for, gentlemen, this age, though we sometimes greatly de- 
preciate it, is not only rendered great by all its creations of art, by all its mar- 
vels of industry, which force back the limits put to man's powers, which in 
every sense enlarge our universe, and double the time that hitherto Providence 
had allotted us ; it will be prized in time to come, for the spirit of devotion in 
man to man, for the endeavor to ameliorate the lot of those who are themselves 
unequal to the task, by them whom Providence has placed in liappier circum- 
stances ; finally, for all these institutions both beneficent and useful which meet 
our eyes on every side. ♦ • • 

Unconsciously, gentlemen, I have related your own history; I have traced 
out the course taken by the Societe PaierneUe^ indicating the good it has 
effected, and what has been accomplished by the admirable institution at 
Mettrav. 

What spectacle could be more striking than that afforded by the distinguished 
men who surround me laboring together in this good work — ^men who have 
gnrown old in the great affairs of France, and who now devote the experience 
gained at the head of the state to an agricultural penitentiary which seeks un- 
obtrusively to reform criminals. 

But, in descending to undertake that charge, they are fax from lowering 
themselves ; o^ the contrary, they are raised in the estimation of others, and 
in their own, for they have undertaken a task at once the noblest and the most 
difficult — to restore children to society, citizens to the state, souls to God. 

By whom was Mettray founded ? By that magistrate who, after having fix)m 
the seat of justice visited the culprit with chastisement, sought him and never 
quitted him till purified by repentance. By whom besides? By that dis- 
tinguished man, by that soldier, illustrious as are all who bear his name, who 
having by choice spent his life in profound seclusion, has now surrounded it^ 
involuntarily, and without seeking to do so, with a brilliant halo ; in performing 
a good and holy work he sought, by a path which he believed to be unseen 
and unknown, the satisfkction of his own conscience, but he found glory, the 
purest of all glory, tliat which crowns the benefactor of mankind. 

Let me indulge a personal reminiscence. The founder of Mettray and I were 
school-fellows. We met again beneath our country's flag. Since then tliirty 
years have passed away — ^what years they have been you well know. During 
these thirty years we have never met ; our paths in life have been different in 
all respects, and we remained wholly unknown to each other ; his course waa 
voluntarily a hidden one, mine was involuntarily patent and stirring; and here 
by chance to-day, if such things can be said to happen by chance, we have un- 
expectedly met to promote the interests of Mettraj*-, which we shall each have 
aided, he by the devotion of his life, I simply by appearing amSngst you for a 
moment. For even thus do I aid it, but because it is not I merely who am 
hero— it is the state, it is popular power, it is royal authority, which, alike be- 
neficent and watchful, I have the honor to represent before you, and in whose 
name I express sympathy and respect toward the good work in which you are 
engaged. 

Just before leaving the meeting he again addressed it in the following 
terms : — t 

I am astonished to find that the Minister of Public Instruction, who must be 
deeply interested in the moral results obtained at Mettray, should contribute 
less than any other department of government to this undertaking. I now 
raise the aid afforded annually by the office of Public Instruction to tlie amount 
granted by the Ministers of Agriculture and of Commerce, namely, 12,000 
francs, (£480,) or 7,000 francs more, yearly, to spend on your noble enterprise. 

I beg pardon for thus disarranging the accounts of your able financier, M. 
Gouin, who, after being Chancellor of the Exchequer for France, has undertaken 
the same honorable post at Mettray, devoting himself to it with unwearied zeaL 

The more extended agricultural operations entered into the preceding 
year are described by M. de Gasparin in a speecli which, as relating to a 
development of one branch of the economy of the institution so important 
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in its results that it may claim to be regarded as the commencement of 
a new era in the history of the colony, we feel ourselves justified in 
quoting at length : 

In calling the Institution, which it had founded at Mettray, an agricultural 
colony, the Societe PoUemelle incurred a very serious obligation toward the 
public It found it no easy task to organize a large school of agriculture from 
the elements there collect<xi. What was its staff"? Some very young, feeble 
and sickly children, who had been intrusted to it for far too short a time. 
What was its field of operations? It had only 12 hectares, [30 acres,] of land, 
including that upon which the buildings stood. W^hat was its agricultural 
capital? It resourced were barely sufficient for its wants, and all extraordinary 
receipts had been already employed, or were tied up for years to come, in order 
to erect the l^uildings necessary to the undertaking. It was in this state of 
things that the Society, feeling how much its future welfare depended on the 
fulfillment of its obligations, and how important it was to hasten the full per- 
formance of its promises, undertoook to bestow upon the country a real farm 
school. 

Thus was realized the title it had assumed — ^thus will the children committed 
to its care be put in a respectable position in life, one favorable to their health 
and to their morals, one which will withdraw them from the temptations of our 
large towns, which will save them fit)m relapsing into crime, and will ensure 
tkem constant employment 

To put this plan in execution the Society took upon a long lease a tract of 
about 203 hectares, [500 acres,] of tolerably good land at a rent of 11,560 franca, 
[£466, 8».] This land bordered the colony on one. side, and there were stand- 
ing upon it two farm buildings, in which two families of colons were placed, 
who are thus located at the extreme end of our territory. 

Tills step happily accomplished, there remained another and fiir more fKfiicuIt 
one to be taken — ^that of finding a skillful agricultural superintendent who 
should save us firom Hhose mistakes which inexpepenoe can never avoid, what- 
ever be the enterprise embarked in. 

We fixed upon M. Augustin, who was already known by his success in other 
similar undertakings, and who has justified our most sanguine expectations. He 
has evinced in the course of this year a perfect knowledge of his profession, the 
power of seeing at a glance what is right to bo done, and an amofilnt of resolu- 
tion without which all other qualities are aseless. 

The shoal upon which agricultural imdertakings are most often wrecked is 
the insufficiency of capital expended in cultivation ; much more is thought of 
acquiring a vast extent of land than of retaining the funds which will be neces- 
sary to make it fruitful. We took care not to fall into this error, and knew 
well the large sum which we must have at our command if we would not drag 
on for many years in an inferior position, which would have compromised the 
institution, and thrown discredit upon agricultural pursuits in the eyes of our 
lads and of our neighbors, who were very attentively watching for the result of 
our scheme with no lack of unfavorable predictions respecting it 

Our calculations, founded on circumstances analogous to our own, proved 
that we should need an amount of capital, in cattle, revenue, or else in labor, 
equivalent to 180 fi-ancs, (£7, 4s. Orf.,) per hectare, or about 36,000 francs, 
(£1,440,) and the same value in labor and manure, besides implements, with 
whiehfortunately we were already tolerably well supplied. A sum, however, 
of eO/bOO* francs, (£2,400,) we needed to have at our disposal immediately in 
order to begin our agricultural operations. 

This amount we obtained, thanks to the credit granted us by our excellent 
colleague, M. Grouin. One-lialf is secured upon our live stock, the value of 
which has increased and continues to increase daily ; the other, namely, the cost 
of cultivation, is provided for by the harvest we have gathered. The appear- 
ance of the crops in the month of April, when M. Augustin entered upon his 
duties, was far from promising any such result; on the contrary, indeed it 
seemed then as though it would scarcely repay the expenses of cultivation. 

His knowledge and resolution, however, soon altered this state of things. 
Perceiving the deplorable condition of the seed-corn, he forthwith purchased 
some stable manure in Tours with which he covered it, proceeding at the same 
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time to aow clover upon the wheat Its condition changed rapidly, and it 
yielded a magnificent harvest amounting in value to more than 40,000 francSi 
(£1,600.) Meanwhile all the fallow ground had been prepared and sown with 
various crops, potatoes, beet root, carrots and rutabagas, which enabled us to 
feed IB cows fit>m this land which hitherto had been unproductive. In the or- 
dinary course of affairs, with a less skillful superintendent, this improvement 
would have been delayed a year at least 

We might give you details of the agricultural results obtained at Mettray this 
year, but we have thought it better to reserve them till next season, when our 
position disembarrassed fi^m the peculiar circumstances incident to the iirst 
year of such an enterprise, may be clearly and simply set forth in such a manner 
as to justify the highest expectations from the ability of our overseer, and the 
zealous care of those in authority. But tlie result already gained is somewhat 
remarkable. To have got such crops from the very first year, after'^aying rent, 
repairing the mistakes of the former tenant, and bringing the land into excellent 
condition, — ^to close our accounts with a clear profit, and from badly sown im- 
poverished land, coming into it when tlie young com was in a deplorable state, 
to have obtained a harvest worth, at a rough calculation, 67.000 francs, fix)m 
land paying 11,560 francs rent, is, I venture to say, a feat of which it would be 
difficult to find another example. 

An early passage in the report for 1849 demonstrates the firm root 
the institution had taken. It was no longer an experiment — it was a 
success. 

At our early meetings, when the colony was still in its cradle, and was yet 
scarcely understood ; when its object was hardly comprehended by the public, 
and the expediency of our course might appear doubtful, it was the duty of the 
Directors to enter into full details, and to answer objections raised by persons of 
weight and reflection ; it was their duty to overcome the iiyurious prejudice of 
those who recognized our lads only as culprits condemned by the law, whose 
reformation appeared chimeridU ; thank God success has crowned our efibrts, 
your labor is appreciated, and it is now well known that youths at Mettray 
come there to receive moral training, and not to undergo punishment 

Your example has not been barren ; generous hearts have been filled with a 
noble emulation, and numerous colonies, the oflfspring of yours, have been 
founded in several departments; we may unhesitatingly affirm that your cause 
is now establislied, and that agricultural colonies have taken their place among 
the charitable institutions of our country. 

It is with lively satisfaction that we assure you of the continued and ui- 
creasing prosperity of Mettray. 

Wo began with ten boys, our roof now shelters four hundred and twelve ; 
notwithstanding this important increase in the number of our colons, order and 
regularity have been maintained, and the discipline is unrelaxed. To obtain 
such results we have had to redouble our care and vigilance : but we have been 
admirably seconded by our officers, to whose worth we rejoice to have this op- 
portunity of bearing public testimony. 

Our system of discipline is maintained by severe penalties and by rewards, 
which we endeavor to render valuable in the eyes of our lads. 

In the course of the present year, we have had recourse to a mode of cor- 
rection which we trugt will be approved by you. Certain cases have arisen in 
which it appeared to us domestic correction would be insufficient; we desired 
that our wards should become early aware of the severity they might encounter 
in that world whiqh they must enter on leaving us, and thus imbibe a salutary 
dread of its just punisliments. Thus, a theft having been committed by one 
of the colons, w^e thought it best, upon the above considerations, not to employ 
our ordinary means of correction; we informed a magistrate of the circumstance, 
and a policeman was sent who arrested the culprit in the midst of his comrades, 
just as would have been the case with a dishonest laborer at work on a fiinn. 
The accused was forthwith tried in the Court of Justice at Tours^ and his sen- 
tence was read aloud to his assembled companions. 

^Hiis display of public authority, and the natural operation of the law produced 
a deep impressioxi, and by means of intimidation has had an excellent effect 
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Bat we are desiroTis to add, that side by side with this inexorable seyerity, 
without which obedience could not be enforced among a youthful and restlen 
population such as oura, we neglect no opportunity for encouraging those who 
respond to our efforts to benefit them, never forgetting that to punish effectively 
we must also reward at the right time. 

After analyzing the conduct of the yoaths who had already left the 

colony, of whom the number of relapses was in 1846 only between six 

and seven per cent, the report continues : - 

This proportion certainly need not discourage us, and yet we can confidently 
affirm that it would be &r less if the lads remained longer at Mettray ; often the 
period of liberation anivea after a stay of only two or three years, and some- 
times we have been obliged to discharge children of scarcely twelve yeai:s of 
age. In thiir there is a double evil which we would point oxit to the attention 
of magistrates; time has not been allowed to complete our course of training, 
and the lads are too young to resist the bad examples and pernicious influences 
to which they are about to be exposed, often even in the bosom of their own 

On Christmas day, as our lads were coming away from evening service, a 
man out of breath rushed among us crying, "They have set fire to GaudieresI" 
(one of the outlying farms of our institution.) In seven minutes the engines 
and our lads were ready to start, and all hastened to the scene of the misfortune 
under the guidance of M. Hubert, a gentleman who gave up an appointment in 
the Fire Brigade at Paris in order to come to Mettray. Thanks to hus admirable 
direction the efforts of the young firemen and of all who assembled to give their 
help^ were crowned with speedy success; in two hours the fire was extinguished 
without causing more injury than the loss of three thousand trusses of straw; 
the buildings and their contents being moreover insured. 

We have a pleasant duty to discharge in recording the praiseworthy conduct 
of M. Hubert, who had idready on another occasion saved at the peril of his 
own life those of two workmen who had fiJlen down insensible at the bottom 
of a well which we were having cleaned. Such actions do not seek the reward 
of praise, but we deemed that in telling you of our lads, we ought also to say a 
few words respecting the right-hearted and devoted meii who second us so well 
in the difficult task we have undertaken, and who understand how thus to 
enforce their lessons with the irresistible power of example. 

The fire of the 25th of December appears not to be attributable to ill-wilL 
From the evidence elicited by the judicial inquest it seems that it was kindled 
by ft little g^l whom epilepsy had reduced to a state of idiotcy. She has 
been arrested, and it is for the judge to decide whether she acted knowingly, 
(avee discememenL) 

This occurrence lias obliged us to take increased means, of precaution. 

Until it happened, one person only remained daring the night in charge of 
the outlying fiarms, the boys going thither in the morning and returning in the 
evening; we have since decided that henceforth forty boys shall remain there 
always, Uving and sleeping at the separate farms. This, which is now simply 
a prudential measure, may eventually lead to the happiest consequences m 
regards the multiplication of agricultural colonies in France. 

In the outiying &rms which are members of Mettray, our system is seen on 
a limited scale, which easily admits of imitation, and visitors may be convinced 
by their own eyes tiiat an agricultural colony can exist with a very small 
number of colons, and yet confor immense benefit upon agriculture. 

The time devoted to intellectual instruction had been lessened to ten 
hours per week, and was afterward ftirther reduced to eight 

Side by side with religious teaching and elementary instruction we place 
industrial education. We desire that on leaving Mettray our lads should be able, 
without undergoing the laborious life of an apprentice, under often a very harsh 
master, to support themselves, and to earn what are usually considered good 
wages. Two-thirds of the cdkms are empk>yed in agriculture, the rest are oc- 
cupied in our workshops, in trades connected with agriculture, or which are 
required to supply the colony. 
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1£. Augastixi, the director of oor agricnltaral department, giTes lectons on 
agriculture, and then setting his daas to worlc on the landf he is able to BimpUfy 
the di£Bculties of theory by reducing them to practice. M. Julee Petekund, 
formerly head Veterinary Surgeon in Sie 8th Regiment of Hussars, and member 
of the Indre-eULoire Agricultural Society, gives another course of lectures on the 
constitutions and treatment of domestic animals; these important lessons are 
listened to by our children with a fixed attention very unusual at tlieir age, 
proving how true it is that if they are to love their labor, it must interest their 
understandings. 

Our lads are occupied as follows: — 

Agricultural laborers, 276 

Crardenere, , 31 , 

Wheelwrights, 18 

Blacksmiths, 12 

Farriers, 10 

Makers of Wooden Shoes, 14 

Carpenters, ; 12 

Tailors, 18 

Shoemakers, . . .* 12 

Masons, 6 

Sailmakersi 3 

412 

Perhaps we should offer some explanation regarding the above table. Why, 
it may be asked, have sailmakers in an agricultural institution ? We offer one 
word on this point. All our colons sleep in hammocks, and we require work- 
people among us, who can provide and repair this sort of bedding. Further, it 
must not be forgotten, that we have at Mettray a large number of lads from the 
coast of Bretagne, who have already made coasting voyages, and are iiresistibly 
attracted b|^a 86a-&ring life. One of our masters, who was formerly the male 
of a vesseirteaches them the manoeuvres of a ship,* and gives them useful 
instruction in a sailor's vocation, which seems to be by nature theirs. 

The number of lads who had now been placed out in the woild 
mmoanted to 197, of whom twelve only had relapsed into crime. Of the 
remainder the conduct of 178 was irreproachable ; perhaps the following 
particulars respecting some of them may not be found uninteresting : — 

Among those who have profited by our efforts in their behalfj we can not 

resist the pleasure of mentioning 6 ^ who after being one of our best 

colons, is now serving in the 8th Reghncnt of Hussars. He is a good soldier, 
and has won the approbation of his superior offloer& His comrades, fiur from 
reproaching him with having been at our institution, call him among themselvea 
and as a term of endearment, ^^LiUle MeUray." 

Thus, m the army, the name of the colony has in some degree become his; 
let us hope that Mettray will have brought happiness to him, and that he will 
do honor to Mettray. 

We will also recall M to your kindly remembrance. M. Marion, Vice- 
President of the tribunal at Nantes, who has undertaken the patronage of this 
lad, writes us that M makes the best use of his wages, and devotes a 
portion to the relief of his fiither, although the latter has not always recognised 
the duties which this relationship imposed. "This feeling of flUal piety," (adds 
M. Marion,) " which shows itsel{ notwithstanding the &ults of the parent^ is too 
generous and too rare among us to pass unnoticed." 

You will not learn without interest that six of the colons from Mettray have 

married. One of these young heads of a &nuly called B , now a fanner 

near Loudun, came with his wife to see us, and their visit produced a rery 

marked and touching effect upon his former companions. C is manied 

At Nantes ; he lives near his mother, and is her comfort and support M. Marion 

• la th*;pr)oeipal eoait nf Mettnj are fixed the balwirke. inMta. tackle, *e., of a krge 
ilblp, the fift of the M iniiter of Muine, upon which the hoye^ who are Ukely to become tmOoa, 
are czerciaed in nautical duties. 
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wiote again to tis lately, and speaking of C saja, "This little hooaehold 

is admirably conducted." 

This year, as in tanner ones, the Cknueib Omeraxu^ the Coura Boyalu and 
various corporate bodieS) indeed all who had before given aid to Ifettrsy, have 
continued tiieir support 

We desire particolariiy to acknowledge the generous assistance accorded to 
us by M. Delallean, Rector of the Academy at Poitiers. This distinguished man 
is well aware of the touching and purifying nature of assistance rendered by the 
young whom fate has gifted with wealth and happiness, to the wretched of their 
own age; he believes that to inculcate charity among the youth in our schools 
is a holy and salutary lesson — not that charity whose efforts are limited to alle- 
viating individual suffering, but rather that enlightened and foreseeing charity, 
which, like Providence, considers the future as well as the present and whidi 
turns eveiy opportunity of diminishing misery into a means both of relieving 
those immediately afflicted, and of securing the well-being o( society in time to 
come. M. Delalleau did not over-estimate the kindly feeling of the different 
masters in the college when he besought their zealous cooperation, and the 
pupils, responding to the appeal of their preceptors, sent to Mettray the money 
which had been given them to spend as they pleased. A similar example has 
been afforded by the schools of medicine and of h&w at Poitiers, the colleges at 
Amiens, Limoges, Orleans, Poitiers, Pont-Levoy and Tours; by the Ecole Ne- 
q[>Mique at Paris, conducted by M. Louis Lederc, and by the Loubens Institute. 
Besides these the municipal coUege of Bollin has lately enrolled itself among 
our founders. The Director of the latter college considered it his duty to pay a 
visit to Mettray in the course of his vacation. His approbation of our system 
of instruction, and his expression of sympathy, when fully acquainted with our 
labors, are deeply gratifying, and we gladly take this opportunity of assuring 
him of our lively sense of his kindness. 

The above information gives valuable proof of the increasing interest in 

Mettray, which, as we have gathered from former reports, was gradually 

spreading among all classes of society in France. 

"(Gentlemen," saui M Hebert, Minister of Justice and of Worship^ in the 
eourse of a most eloquent address delivered at the eighth annual meeting of the 
SodHi PofemeBe; **you have recognized the &ct that the same labor which 
renders the earth fhuiitfbl, purifies and strengthens the human heart Our 
oountry^s soil inspires a love for it in those who cultivate as much as in those 
who defend it; and in the midst of the fertile plains of Touraine, in that model 
farm which ha^ arisen and now prospers under the hands of the recUiimed out- 
cast, your young laborers do not learn only how to drive the plough, they learn 
how in becoming more usefiil, to become also more worthy members of society." 

The sympathy and approbation of one high in power could never have 

been more acceptable, Judging by the opening passage of the report by 

the Directors: — 

Since the foundation of the colony, we have never yet passed so difficult a year 
as that which has just elapsed, and never have we had greater need of your 
counsel, your confidence, and your support 

Our intOTnal management has encountered many difBcultiee, our financial es- 
timates have been unavoidably exceeded, our institution has been threatened 
fh>m without; nevertheless, we have passed through this anxious period better 
than could have been hoped, and that Mettray should have remained unshaken 
is proof that it is based on solid foundations. 

The department of Indre-et-Loire, has, as you are aware, been the scene of 
disturbances, and tiie colony ran some risk, owing to the excitement whk^ had 
seized upon the inhabitants of Ibe villages round about Tours, fhom which we 
are not mr distant Hunger, caused by the deaniess of bread, and evil passions 
roused with sinister des^^ incited men, who are ordinarily among the most 
peacefbl, to riot and pillage. The agitetors had cast their eyes on the cofony, 
and had laid a plan to entrap our officers, whose uniform they would have re- 
joiced to see among them ; numerous and threatening mobs, came to our veiy 
door, but they never crossed our threshold. 
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We wfll not det&in yoa longer hy detailing events i?bich haapfSfy are nolr 
past; but we must not omit to inform you that in the midst of the excitement 
whidi encompassed us, and of the sounds and threats which reached our ears, 
our youths justified our good opinion and deserred our oonfldenoe, by the calm 
attitude they preeenred, by redoubled order and diligence, and by proofe of de- 
votion and subordination, which contrasted forcibly with the disc^er without, 
and demonstrated, in the most striking manner, the inestimable value of judicious 
training and firm discipline. 

We have yet fVirther evidence to oflbr to you. Fire, wfaadi during liie last 
two years hak done great damage in this district, at last attacked the church of 
the village of Mettray ; as it was, it suffered to the amount of 10,000 francs, 
(£400 ;) not a stone, however, would have been left^ but for the two fire-engines 
from the colony, and the united aid of our colons uod the neighbors. 

Our young firemen, under the direction of their chie? M. Hubertj gave <m 
tills occasion ample proof of their zeal and courage. . 

The Directors record that many distinguished fellow-countrymen ctme 
in ibe course of this year to inspect the colony, which was also attracting 
much attention abroad ; Mr. Gladstone visited it at that period, and gave 
convincing proof, on his return to England, of his high appreciation of 
its exceUence, by aiding with his time and fortune in the establishment 
of the Philanthropic Farm School at Red Hill, which more nearly re- 
sembles Mettray than any other reformatory institution in England. 
The report also states that 

Lord Brougham has discussed this year in the House of Lords, with all his 
extraordinary eloquence, the juvenile delinquent question, which he regards as 
one of the gravest his country has to deal vrith. 

" To show the effects of these experiments, [in reformatory treatment,] he 
would take the French institution at Mettray as affording more details. * * 
Besides this one there had been twelve others of a similar character established 
in France, which were founded in consequence of the great success that at- 
tended the origfinal institution. He avowed that, if he were animated witii 
feelings of rivalry toward France, if he were animated by those national fed> 
ings of rivalry which pervaded the bosoms of Engiiahmen — ^those national feel- 
ings would lead him more to envy the French people for the erection and 
UMfulness of such institutions, than for any glory they might have derived firom 
their Algerian colonies, firom their Spanish marriages, or even for aU that re- 
dounded to the glory of Napoleon. He envied them for what they had, and 
which this country wanted — ^those noble and useM institutionSb * * 

"Let us rather rival their noble and generous nature by imitating them in 
the erection of twelve establishments similar to Mettray, and thus taking the 
first step toward the amendment of our criminal law, whidi would be the first 
real attempt that had ever been made since we had a criminal law." 

Referring to the evils of short imprisonments the report continues : — 

In a word, every youthfiil offender who is thus thrown prematurely upon the 
world, finds himself under precisely the same conditions which caused his fell, 
and which can scarcely &il to plunge him again into beggary and crime. We 
liave omitted no opportunity during the past eight years of pointing out this 
misemble and injurious operation of the penal code, and of urging the Minister 
of Justice, and the members of both Chambers, to introduce an amendment 
more in accordance with the spirit of this article ; it should be filmed to provide 
for the education in an appropriate institution until they have attained their 
twentieth year, of all children committed under the age of 10, and detained by 
virtue of article 66. 

Another subject which we find dwelt on again and again, and to which, 
as we have already had occasion to see, the Directors attribute a large 
share of the success they have attained, is the elaborate and efficient 
system of patronage by which they exercise a kindly surveiUanoe over 
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• 

ifkiiM yottOis wbo Iwye the ooUmy. Aa it would be imposaUe for the 
Erectors of Mettray to perform this datj personallj, they obtain the 
assistance of benevolently disposed individuals, (of whom an abundance 
are always to be found,) residing in the varioas neighborhoods where the 
cdons are placed in service. These persons are denominated patrons, 
and as the duties of their olBce are at present but imperfectly understood 
m this kingdom, and as we are convinced that a system similar to that 
which is so efficient in France, is equally essential here to the successful 
operation of reformatory schools, we flhall venture to give a passage, 
though of considerable length, which will explain the course pursued by 
our neighbors : — 

* 

We have already placed oat 286 youths, (89 daring the vear 1846,) each 
under the care of a good patron, provided with a small sum of money, the firoit 
of his industiy, with a suitable wardrobe, and having a trade in his hands in 
which we aid him to find employment; thus a lad when he leaves Mettray 
begins a new life ; he has been saved from hlmselij to use the words of iL 
AgenoT de Gasparin. 

He is as mudi sought after by the fimnera and the various employers of labor 
round about Us, as the convict ooming direct from prison is avoided and driven 
away from every workshop where he may offer himself * * 

The reformation of the neglected child and his good conduct after he has left 
US, being the object which the founders of Mettsray had in view, permit us, 
gentlemen, to give you some details on those points, by reading extracts from 
our correspondence with the patrons of our lads. 

UL Lefebvre, commissioner of police at Beaumont-Sur-Oise, writes us:— 

"I am exeeediagiy pleased to inform you that the time passed by G at 

the colony at Mettray has been most beneficial to him, and I consider him now 
as a pattern to lads of his age; I shall do my utmost to keep him in the situa- 
tion where you placed him." 

The Mayor of Benrlay writes, ^ My surprise at the change I found in Auguste 

D — y has been very great; he has become civil, attentive and modest; 

indeed I did not recognize him until his name was mentioned." 

M. Marion, Yice-PresideDt of the THbwnal Oioa at Nantes, who for a long 
time past has kindly undertaken the patronage of all our lads there, says, ** I 
can speak only in terms of praise of the Mettray lads, who, since their liberation, 
have resided in this town ; not one of them has relapsed into crimen 

" I was a little uneasy about the two T 's, in consequence of the masons 

here having struck, but they had no inclination to join their riotous meetings. 

" I beg to draw your kind attention to C— and his family ; his conduct 

deserves your sympathy. Under the above-mentioned circumstances he has 
displayed honesty of purpose, right feeling and courage which are above praise. 
He would be gkui to have a view of Mettray," Jbc, Ac. 

I should gladly quote the whole of M. Marion's letter, which is foil of 
touching details, but it is too long for the limits of our report 

M. Daguin, Secretary-General to the Prefecture of the Jura, informs us that 
B , by working hard, is able to wholly support his aged grandmother, 

and that his conduct is excellent 

To conclude our quotations, and to satisfy yon of the trustworthiness of the 
information we lay before you respecting the youths whom -^e have placed out, 
permit us to read to you at length tiie form which our kind correspondents are 
good enough to fill up. They are the chief magistrates and different authorities, 
and persons occupying the most req)ectable positions in the various localities, 
who generously take upon themselves this charge. This form was filled up by 
ML de la Pierre, a manu&cturer, who wrote to us fiom Clamecy, on February Ist, 
1847: 

" Sir, — ^Being always desirous of complying with your wishes, I hasten to 

forward to you the statement of the conduct pf J. V ^ one of the numerous 

individuals rescued by your institution, which takes them from our prisons, and 
retams them to society corrected of all their fimlts. 
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" I am glad to have nothing but what is fitToraUe to tell you of this joang 
man. He fulfills every religious and social duty ; be always regrotB living bo 
far from the oolony, and being thus depriyed of the pleasure of seeing his bene- 
Actors there. 

"I have the honor to be,'' Ac, Ac 

This letter was aocompanied by the following form :— 

QUESnOif 8 AND ANBWBRa 

Chriitlan and rarnan* of the eoloo 1 Jtms. J. V. 

NaiM and rwidaooa of Um patron 1 Jlu». M. da la Tintm, mannfafitwrif at dammej, 
luu. Vom ha paribrm hit talifioos dutia«7 ^ffiM. InTariably. 

0oea ha lapaat hii piajaia morniqg and avaniag 1 An». Rtgularif. 
Doct ba go to ehurch 1 Au». Ragularlj. 
IibadUttentY JSnt, Yn. 
6ac9. DoM ba ■bow iataUisanaa ? Jtms. Ratfaar good wUl than inlaUigaBaa 
Qjius. b ba obedient 1 Jin*. Nothing to find faolt with on this baad. 
Qaat. Is ba eivil 1 Aiu. Always. 

Quat. I* ba earefal of bis pmonal appaaimnoal Jtm», Nob , 

Qaa«. b ba aeonomieal t Ana. Yas. i 

Q«a«. What diilarant oocupations has ba baan amplovad in t Jina, Until now ha has baaa 
amployad only in fiald labor ; bat bis fathar, notwithstanding ill health, being obliged to work at 
hb trade as a earpenter, in order to support his five ehildian, bow employs him to work with him, 
ha beiqg himself very weak. 

icff. Does he occupy himself sometimes in leading and writing t Ana. Yes. 
ics. What books does he read 1 Ana. Kaligioos, moral and lastnictiTe works. 
Does he attend an adnlt school 1 Ana. Ha has neither time nor opportunity. 
What aia his Isadii^ testes 1 Ana. None that are aril. 
tea. What are hb roost stnkiog eharaeterbties 1 Ana. Goodness of heart, obedienea^ gantla- 
and civility. 

Qiia«. Dnes be hear ftom hb Ikmily t An*. He is now living with them. 
Qaea. How doas he spend Sundays and ilto days 1 Ana. At drareh, in walking, or with hie 
father. 

Qaas. Has be any friends or eonneetione 1 Ana. None. 

Quaa. What character do the persons bear with whom he associates Y Ana. He associates only 
wi^ hb father, who b poor, bat honest 

What are hb wishes for the futuia? Ana. Ta lean to woffc eo as to help hb Ihther. 
Hoes be think of the colonv 1 Ana. Coostently. 
Does he acknowledge the benefit be received there 1 Ana, Tes. 
In what manner does he speak of iti Ana. With the warmest gratitade. 
Has he lieen ill ? Ana. No. 
fcs. What is the behavior and elmraeter of the people for whoas ha works 1 Ana. Belbfft 
working with hb father be was with very escdtent people who employed him in field labor. 
Qnaa. Do they perlbrm their laligioos duties 1 Ana, Tes. 

PmUculara of hia condmd whdhtr good or had. 

In consequence of a long and painftd illness^ his fiither had fallen into extreme 
destitution, which still continues. Accustomed to the use of tobacco^ he had 
been obliged to forego it, his utmost means being needed to obtain food for hia 
fkmQy, when on the first of January this lad having received a few sous as a 
new year's fp^ hastened with them to his father, who^ however, refused to 
accept them. Your former pupil went then himself to exchange his sous for 
some tobacco, which he brought to his father. The latter wept while relating, 
only yesterday, this kind act of his son. 

The minute information thus obtained respecting every edon, (not one 
of the 286 who were now placed out had been lost dgfat o^) enables us 
to accept with perfect confidence the statistics relating to the numbers 
reformed, as it also goes fiu* to account for those numbers bdng so Urge. 
With respect, however, to the relapses, it must be recollected that they 
do not, of course, include the boys who are sent back to prison. Of 
these we hear as follows: — 

In 1846, the number of bds sent back to prison from the oolony since its 
foundation, amounted to 34, including five during that year. 

While acknowledging our Mure in dealing with the deeply rooted depravity 
of those youths, and, moreover, the necessity we were under of infiicting upon 
them a punishment which should deter their companions from following their 
evil example, we have never lost %ight o^ or compassion for, those unhappy 
individuals; 16 of them are dead, — ^the first actually died of remorse. He 
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Monged to a noble fionOy in Br0Ue:ne, whom poverty had rednoed to Uie aa- 
oeasity of cultiyatiiig with their own handa their few remaining acres. ** Re- 
member," wrote one of his relatives to him, '^your aged father sank his head 
upon his breast the day you brought disgrace upon us by appearing as a felon 
at the bar, and has never raised it since.*' A monomania for theft was this lad's 
ruin, and pursued him at Mettray, where he (bund means of stealing even in hia 
eeB. 

As regards the others we have been gratified to learn, and often by oorrea- 
pondenoe with themselves, that their conduct in prison was generally better 
than that of Uieir companions; many of them write to us expressing their oon- 
teitioD, and oome to see us on their liberation. Some grains of the good seed 
took root even by the wayside, and bore fruit though tardily. Many of those 
lads have behaved well sinoe their dischaige from pnson. 

In the course of this year the colony snstamed two sad losses from its 
staff of assistants, the first that had occurred sinoe its foundation, in the 
death of on^e of the estimable sisters <^ charityi and of a sous chef —a 
youth of great promise. 

Almost all the farm buildings, which we heard of in the preceding re- 
port as in progress or ccNitemplated, were now completed, and a mill had 
been erected and was already at wotk. 

Between the publication of the reports for 1847 and 1848, the political 
aspect of France had entirely changed. The Orleans fiimily, which had 
always shown favor to Mettray, and most of whose members are in- 
scribed as founders of the institution, had utterly vanished fit>m the 
oonntry, and it remained to be seen how fitr their successors in power 
would be willing and able to aid the good work. 

Meanwhile, despite the shock which made itself felt from one end of 
France to the other, we learn that the position of the colony was tranquil 
and secure. 

While keeping our wards, as it was our duty to do, he& of all political influ- 
ence, it is nevertheless right you should know they have not remained in 
Ignorance of the important changes which have occurred, and that they are 
deeply interested by them. The eager coriosi^ of such rertless and intelligent 
lads has never failed to follow closely the course of events, when indeed it has 
not been in advance of them. 

We had no other means of preserving order among our colons, than by 
informing them calmly, but unreservedly, or what was taking place in Paris. 
Besides, many of them would certainly have learnt it from their relatives. The 
interest with which ihsj received our communications proves, in the most oon- 
vincing manner, how mlly we have soooeeded in kindling in their breasts a 
feeling of honor, together with a genuine love of their country and of home. 
The colony has become a home to them ; they have attached themselves to us^ 
as a son is attached to his &ther, and confidence in us and a sense of duty have 
kept them around us. 

After relating to them the news, we always concluded by an appeal to their 
sense of gratitude, and by assuring them that under a republican government^ 
the performance of our duties, readiness to work, and obedience to the law, 
should be the rale for all ; that it was especially under such a government that 
each could and ought to stand alone, supported by his own abSty and his own 
merit ; that we should be the first to set this example to all ; we, who in found- 
ing our institution, had taken for our motto, *' Let good workmen trust in the 
fiiture," (anx bon (raivaittewrs, ravenir/) "If order and respect for all that de« 
serves respect, be banished from the rest of France," we said to them, *4et it be 
on this spot of ground in an obscure village, that a wholesome example of them 
shall be afforded by a colony of lads, of whom all the world despaired.'* We can 
assure you, gentlemen, these words were heard and appreciated ; we are con- 
vinced of this by the fhct that not only has the strict and systematic order of our 
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OQitomary diwsipUne not been diaturbed, bixt, on the oontnny, the mmber of - 
infracUons has senaibly deciwMed flunoe the Bfivolution of February. 

This was indeed remarkable at a time when ahnost every puUic school, 
and even some private ones, were in revolt, and proving their national 
origin by throwing up barricades. 

But though so iar as it depended on the officers and the colons, the 
prosperity of Mettray was undisturbed by external agitation, it could not 
wholly escape being affected by the convulsion of February. 

The distribution of our young laborers am<mg the different workshops has 
undeigone^ since February, a most untoward dumge. 

In oonsequenoe of a decree by the Provisional Oovemmen^ suppreseing labor 
in prisons and in charitable institutioiis, we have been obliged aJmost entirely 
to dose the worshops of our snuths, wheelwrights, sabot makera, joiners and 
rope makers, in other words those which are most profitable. 

We still manu&cture the articles we require for our own use, but extonial 
sale is strictly forbidden. This measure has had three injurious results. 

1. It has obliged us to discontinue employing as apprentices, lads who had 
worked in that position a considerable time, an obligation equaUy disadvan* 
tageous to them and to us, for their labor had begun to be profitable to us, and 
on their side would have insured them good places when liberated. 

• The change too of occupation, and the being obliged to g^ve up so suddenly 
and with so little reason a trade they were fond o^ inspired, as may easily be 
supposed, discontent among even our best lads, and made them all the mors 
indisposed to field labor. 

2. Our workshops had been much enlarged, and we had fitted them up on a 
liberal scale ; wo had engaged excellent teachers whom we were obliged sud" 
denly to dismiss; we had received large orders; in fieict the ruinous prohibttkm 
against work has deprived us this year of 26,000 francs, (d^I,000,) dear profit 

3. These losses are the more unfortunate for us that it will be difficult to 
replace them or provide better for the future. 

At the time when every evil passion of the working classes was Inflamed, 
and they were led astray by those who exdted in them hatred and even 
vengeance toward any who seemed to be competitors, all our neighbors looked 
with fear upon us. Local ill-will, however, had no just foundation, for we had 
never sold our goods at less than the current price ; on the contrary, we had 
fh>m the first, invited the neighboring tradesmen to share the advantage of our 
manufactures by offering to consign to them wholesale, every description of ar- 
ticle that they could sell retail, by which they would have gained twice as 
much profit as bv their own goods, which, not being so well made nor so dieap^ 
were not so much liked as ours. * 

Their mistaken opinions made oiu* neighbors forget the good conferred upon 
the country for the last ten years by an Institution which has spent more than 
a hundred thousand fi'ancs on the soil. * * 

The government has recognized the difficulty of our position, and has granted 
its benevolent aid to the colony. We continue to receive the same daily allow- 
ance, and the subventions accorded by former administrations. 

Among the combatants in the streets of Paris, which induded persons 

of aU ranks and of all opinions, Mettray was not unrepresented, but it 

was on the side of order that her children fought 

Permit us to return for a moment to the conduct of those of our lads who are 
now members of the Garde naUanale mdbUe, They p^ormed a gallant part in 
the lamentable days of June, but we should in particular mention Louis 
Francois Richard, who was born at Paris. He came to Mettray in 1843, and 
left the colony in 1845. His conduct while there was invariably good, and his 
name appears on the Tablet of honor. After his liberation he maintained him- 
self honestly by his labor. 

Having enlisted in the 8th Battalion of the Oarde mobile when it was first 
organized, he distinguished himself even in that gallant band. He took part in 
the encounters of the Faubourg St Antoine. After several bairicades had been 
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qitTSed he nished to the attack upon the last three whidi atOl blodced np. 
Faubourg'. Here he fell into the hands of the insurgents, who ha4 planted on 
this, their last remaming stronghold, the flag of the 8th legion of the National 
Guard, which they had carried off from the council-house of the arrondiaaemaU, 
Bichard freed himself from their hands by an immense effort, and then, wiUt 
irresistible courage, threw himself on this. barricade in the midst of a muMerous 
fire ; there he recaptured the flag, and had the signal honor of restoring it t» 
the hands of the National Guard, who were struggling to regain it Conducted 
by them in triumph to the National Assembly, the Moniieur announces that he 
there received from President Senart, his decoration as BepreaeiUant, with the 
promise of that of the Legion of Honor. 

All our lads who have become soldieni have behayed remaikaUjr well. 
Priat, of whom we have spoken to you several times already, has obtained the 
rank of sergeant in the Zouave^s regiment; three other colons are corporals 
in regiments of the line. 

Frequent reference has been made in the passages we have quoted to 

the Boole Prepofratoire ; and some particulars of that invaluable branch 

of the institution, which we find in the report for 1848, give too much 

nsefril information to be omitted. 

The results already obtained by our EooU PreparaUnrt deseirYe your attention. 

Of 156 pupils admitted, 
37 are still at Mettray, where they fill the various offices of secretaiy, account- 
ant, treasurer, schoolmaster, steward, labor-master, chefs and aous-i^fs of 

fiunilies; 
9 have left Mettray to become teachers ; 
16 have taken various situations, (in railway, insurance and commercial compel 

nies, Ac., ftc. ;) 
10 have entered the army : 
5 have become agricultural superintendents; 
29 follow industri^ occupations; 
49 have left the cok>ny from want of capaci^ ; 
1 is dead. 

There are at present about eleven pupils in the school; several are iscymg to 
obtain a schoolmaster^s certificate; others devote themselves more partkmlarly 
to agriculture, both theoretical and practical. 

AIL help as monitors in giving instruction to the colons, and thus oommenoQ 
Hkeir iq>prenticeehip in the diffi^t art of guiding and reforming their enring 
follow creatures. 

At a time when the subject of agrieultuial colonies engage universal atten^ 
tion, our Eoole Freparakfire can not but acquire fresh importance, and demand 
increased care. 

We can not forget that it is to this establishment that Uie success of Ifettni^ 
is in great part owing. We can rely with confidence upon the success of agri* 
cnltund colonies, only when they are conducted by practical and experienced 
men. The school, then, in whidi government can meet with such individuals^ 
deserves to be considered eminently useful Such, gentlemen, we trusty will be 
the case with our Seole PrqtaraUnre ; such is the object we proposed to our^ 
selves in establishing it, and to attain whidi our efforts have been unceasingly 
directed^ , 

1849 found the finances of the colony seriously depressed by the pro- 
hibition to manufiu^ture goods for sale. Meanwhile, expressions of 
sympathy and offers of pecaniary aid came firom Holland and from 
England, and the colony received a visit from Louis Napoleon, then 
President of the Republic, accompanied by several of his ministers. 
They fuUy recognized the importance of the institution, but neverthdesa 
the Directors had great reason to fear that the subventions which eaoh 
successive government, since that of Louis Philippe, had oontipued to 
grant, might now be withdrawn. To avert this threatened ruin, they asked 
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for a committee to be appointed by the chamber of RepresentatiTes to 
yisit Mettray and report upon it to gOYemment 

Happily their investigations resulted in the subTentions being con- 
tinued, but the loss of profit from the workshops remaining dosed, 
necessitated a reduction in the staff of o£Bcers. The Directors dismissed 
twenty of their assistants, parting from them with deep personal regret, 
and gricTed for the decreased efficiency of the institution which must 
result from their departure. 

There are very few events recorded in the report for this year, but we 
find instead very elaborate and important statistical details on the 
number of youths received and of those placed out, of their parentage, 
of the proportion whose names were inscribed on the Tablet of Honor, 
of the degree of instruction they possessed on entering the colony, 
usually very small, and of the time devoted to its acquisition while there. 
Ttas had latterly been increased and amounted now to fourteen hours 
per week, which was found amply sufficient to enable them to acquire 
the elementary knowledge — reading, writing and arithmetic, and, in 
some cases, linear drawing and music — which it was considered desirable 
to teach. A certain portion of the above-mentioned time was moreover 
occupied in religious instruction, but to youths, who were preparing for 
their first communion, the chaplain devoted an additional hour daily. 
From the report for 1850, we learn : — 

Sixty-five of our wards have made their flnt oommtmion, and in the most 
satia&ctory manner; and a large number have renewed it * * 

We have no fixed time for uie perfonnance of this solenm duty; it is deter- 
mined chiefly by the amount of religious knowledge, and the fervor of the 
aspirant * * 

At Mettmy a large number of our children are foundlings ; it is impoasible to 
form an idea of the neglected state of these poor creatures, whose birth is their 
only off'ense. 

Many of them have done nothing firom quite infancy, but watch cattle, and 
their brutalized condition is often on a level with that of the animals among 
whom they have lived; indeed, we have had boys who seemed to have ac- 
quired their most degraded attributes. Thoa, if they quarreled with a compan- 
ion, they would, after regarding him sideways, rush against him, and overturn 
him by butting at his c^est with their heads^ all done with such incredible 
rapidity that their advenuuy had no time to save himself fiom the blow. 

The health of the colony continued to be exceedingly satisfiictory. ' 

We can not but call upon you to rejoice with us that Mettray has been 
preserved flvm the scourge of disease which has found victims even at our veiy 
door. The penitentiaiy at Tours lost two-thirds of its inmates in three days. It 
may be answered, that Mettray is situated on a high table land, five firom 
stagnant water and iujurioos exhalations. But the houses in our dose vidnity 
are in a similar position, and nevertheless hi one of them a whole family was 
carried off. * * 

It is shown, by examining our register, that the number of boys admitted into 
the infirmary diminishes in proportion with the length of tiieir stay at the 
colony, whidi proves how much their constitutions must be strengthened by 
their healthfiil mode of life. 

We never allow lads, who have been placed out at neighboring fiirma, to go 
to the hospital ; if they fidl sick they retnfn to the colony. We daim the r^t 
to relieve them in suffering and in sorrow, as a father does his children. 

The time spent in curing their physical ailments, we make additionally 
profitable by re-awakening in their hearts the good prindples^ which, during 
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their reaidenoe st the ookn^, we eDdeavored to implant. Oar ezodtent sUiten 
of charitj, seconded by the chiylain, loee no opportunity far exhortation, and 
their coonsel is always reoeived with gratitude. 

Thus our lads return into the world strengthened both in body and mind; 
and our gratuitoua hospitality has the happiest influenoe on their characters, for 
by such evidence they are convinced of the disinterestedness of our advice, and 
feel all the more willing to follow it 

Referring to the fiunily system the Directors remark : — 

In our endeavor to replace the home which has fiuled in its duty, we do not 
conceal from ourwlves ^t the imitation can never equal the reali^, and con- 
sequently, whenever our wards come from respectable fiimiliea, we loee no 
oppmtunity for enabling them to meet, in order to preserve the bonds of natural 
affection. 

Our colons often beg pennission to send some help^ out of the little ftmd 
which accrues from a portion of their eamings, to a &ther or mother suffering 
from poverty, and we always incline a favorable ear to such requests, being 
only too glad to foster every generous sentiment in their young hearts. If the 
amount of their savings is too small to meet the want, we add enough to make 
it sufficient, and notlung is so potent in exciting their feelings of gratitude 
toward us. We generally appreciate kindness rendered to those dear to us 
more highly than &we were its immediate object 

When the dianuster and conduct of the parents are good, we allow them to 
see their children, and often their fiithers, more often their motiiers, come from a 
great distance, frequently on foot, even in the worst weather. 

Our lads are not in a position in which strong passions are brought into play, 
and we may rejoice that it is so; but owing to this circumstanoe, when 
speaking of what concerns them, the incidents we have to relate are necessarily 
very simple. Love of labor, obedience to their officers, religious feeling, such 
are the virtues which we usually have occasion to mention. Some of our colons 
have fortunately, however, had opportunities of distinguishing themselves by 
rendering a service to their fellow creatures, and even in saving human life. 

One day a bull on the ferm became infuriated, and rushed at the woman who 
has the superintendence of the diary, when the lad Bourdin, seeing tiie danger 
which threatened her, instantly threw himself just in the animid's path, and with 
a stick struck it a tremendous blow between the horns, which enabled the teni- 
fled woman to escape. The boy was not deceived as to the risk he ran, and 
said to us afterwud with much simplicity, " I made sure it was all up with me." 

Another colon, also quite recenUy, named Rooh, having seen the wife of a 
laborer fell into a piece of water, which was more than three metres flO feet] 
deep, jumped in to rescue her, and was fortunate enough to drag her to the edge. 

The lads who belong to the department of the Seine are those who give us 
most trouble, for all our efforts do not always avail to prevent their returning 
to the capital, which has an irresistible attraction for them, and whither, more- 
over, their families usually urge them to come; and you are aware that under 
no circumstances is our active and watchful care more constantly needed, than 
for those poor lads who are exposed to all the temptations of a great city. 

The following passage enables us to judge of the position which the 

colony had attained in the course of ten years of active existence : 

If Ifettray, even at the present time, has not yet assumed its rank among 
first-rate agricultural establishments, we can assure you it is not for want of 
making the most strenuous efforts in that direction. But the task is a difficult 
one, Kany and very different objects are there sought to be obtained. Intel- 
lectual instruction, moral training, the requirements of strict discipline, fixed 
hours which can not be changed, the employment of youthful and inexperienced 
hands, of which, moreover, we have often more than we know how to occupy 
render the task of cultivating the land well and economically, and of producing 
good agriculturists, a very hard one. * * 

Now, however, that our efforts have effected, in a moral point of view, all we 
dared to hope for, and even more than that, when we recollect the perilous 
trials we have passed through, and the class we have had to deal with, we 
intend to devote our utmost efforts to repair the losses which the agricultural 
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portion of our enteiprue haa inoumed, and also to plaoei agiiooUniil iniaSogtm 
the footing which it ought here to occupy. 

After ten yean of strenuous exertion we have the right to my — '* Either 
If ettray is an exceptional and ephemeral institution, and ought to receive 
neither the help which might retain a benevolent but useless experiment in 
existence, nor praises which would aiford it ftitile encouragement,— or Meitray 
18 the first stone laid of a complete sjrstem of correctional ^ucation, founded in- 
no rash love of novelty, but on the eternal principles on which aocie^ itself is 
based, and susceptible of infinitely varied application." 

In the latter case it ought to be unreservedly adopted, that so dUBoult ma 
enterprise may not be left at the mercy of this or that fiivorable dispoation 
which may tail us at any time, nor dependent on our individual efibrts to 
obtain aid, which, whether more or less successful, entail considerable loss of 
lime, seriously interfering with the good management of the institution. 

It devolves upon you, gentlemen, the founders of ICettray, to ensore the 
permanency of your work. 

We gave ourselves ten years for accomplishing this great experiment; that 
period Is Completed to-day, and we may si^ely say, Mettbat ib bstabLibhkd. 

Praise has succeeded detraction, approval has taken the place of objections, 
and the most convincing testimony authorizes us in adding, Mettray is vnderstood. 

Both at home and abroad our plan has been eageriy adopted, and similar 
institutions projected or already established elsewhere, enable us to fixdain^ 
still more rejoicingly, MeUmy is imHaied. 

Finally, if our anticipations and our wishes do not deceive us, the day is not 
fiur distant, when your system being applied to all those children who before thai 
period had been a burden or a source of alarm to the state^ they will, by 
promoting its prosperity, become to it a mine of wealth. 

The report for 1851 contains no new facta of importance, but it agMn 
^insists on the niinous consequence of sending lads to Mettray for so ^ort- 
a period as two or three years, and upon the advantages resulting from 
effective patronage. It mentions also that the caltivatioa of the coIm 
plant had been introduced^ and promised to be highly remanerativew 

In 1852 a most elaborate report was issued by M. de Gasparin on the 
state of the agricultural department, which it appears wafr then in a Yvtj 
flourishing condition. 

In the course of this year the Directors were away firom the colony for 
a considerable time, owing to ill health. 

Officers and colons, whilst we were absent fh>m the colony, redoubled their 
zeal, in order to prove their attachment to us, and to our esteemed representa- 
tive, K. Blanehard, whom they alike love and respect, and whose task they sought 
to lighten. This fact affords a most convincing answer to the objection we have 
often heard raised, tiiat the existence of Ifettray depends on two men. Mettray, 
we affirm, rests on an educational system based on establiahed principlee, aibd 
will bear fruit long, very long afiier those who originated it shall be no more. 

Litde did he who spoke or those who heard these words imagine in 
how short a time the prophecy they contained was in part to be ftilfilled ; 
on the 10th of September of the same year, M de Courteilles died. ^' He 
was attending the sick bed of a youth, who had to all appearance become 
thoroughly hardened, when the latter, for the first time since his admi88i<m 
into the colony, exhibited some sign of contrition. The Joy which M. de 
Ooorteilles experienced on the occasion reminded him of an extract firom a 
sermon of the Abb6 Lacordure, which he had inserted in his work on 
prisons. * * * * He went for the volume, and was reading the 
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iMWSftge to fhe friends thst were around him, when tiie book dropped 
from his hand ; he was dead.* 

"Tbtifl," writee M. Demet% "the eolony lost its finnest stay, and I the 
tendereet and most fiuthftal fiiend, the oompeoion of my earl j years, the adopted 
brother given me by God. 

"It may seem rash in me, to those who knew the force of his character — ^the 
power of his genius, to have consented henceforth to take upon myself alone 
the responsibility of tliis great enterprise. But it is to those very qualities, 
which circumstances enable me better than any one else justly to estimate, that 
my resolution must be attributed. M. de Oourteilles has pla<»d the administra- 
tion of the colony on so sound a basLs, that I have only to execute what he has 
already organized. His zeal and devotion were never more evident than in the 
year which has just elapsed; the narrative of its events demonstrates the great- 
ness of his creative genius. He regarded the position attained by the colony, 
both in a moral pomt of view and in respect to discipline, as most satisfactory, 
an opinion which has very recently received ministerial confirmation, f but he 
deplored the irregularities still apparent in our domestic economy, and which 
resulted from the want of sufficient means to conduct it methodically ; and it 
was to this department of our institution more particularly that he devoted the 
last days of his life." 

The great increase in the number of inmates at Mettray had rendered 
tiie existing storehouses altogether inadequate to its requirements ; it had 
consequently become necessary to purchase articles of consumption 
almost from day to day, which caused inevitably some waste in their use, 
and made it impossible to take advantage of a cheap season to lay in a 
Urge stock. To meet this evil M. de Oourteilles commenced building 
extensive magazines, which, when finished, not only enabled the managers 
to purchase largely when prices were low, but to keep a much more 
exact account of their expenditure in this department than had before 
been practicable. 

In addition to the large storehonses that IL de Courtenies had begun, 
he urged forward the works by which a more abundant supply of water 
was secured to the colony. 

Every day he was occupied in overlooking the workmen, so much so that his 
health sufieJred visibly fix>m these excessive demands upon his strength ; but 
when we besought him to moderate his zeal, he would reply in the beautiful 
words of Scripture, *' So long as the flesh is able, the spirit should be willing." 

You know how forgetful youth is by nature, but it is not so with our 
children. Exposed to sufTerings of every sort, and having never received one 
mark'Of kindness from their in&ncy upwud, until Providence, through you, took 
pity on their misery, they are amazed to find that any one cares for them, and 
the smallest reward, the slightest proof of interest, afiects them deeply. Judge, 
then, gentlemen, what they must have felt when deprived of him who had 
devoted, even sacrificed, his life to them. 

I will not attempt to describe to you the state of the colony during that 
mournful season, but the grief expressed by youths who have long left us will 
enable you to understand what theirs must have been who, to the very moment 
of M. de Oourteilles' death, were the objects of his tender care. 

The following is a letter torn Hermerel, now established at Caen: 

" Caen, September 21(h, 1852. 

" Monsieur Demetz, — ^I awaited with the intensest anxiety the confirmation of 

i&is news. My master came to my house on the 12th of this month to bring 

me some work, when seeing the portrait of my revered M. de Oourteilles 

hanging against the wall, together with the engraving of Mettroy, he exclaimed 

* Mettrmj, a Lecture, bj Robert Hall, M. A. 

t LeUer of the Minister of the lotrrior, dated April 18th, 18G3. 
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all at onoe^ ' Whj that's Ue/ttnj there^ and heie's one of the foonden; it Is 
the yeiy one who died yesterday afternoon of apoplexy/ I oould not speak a 
word, and meanwhile he went away. As soon as I came to myselfj I ran after 
him to ask him where he heard the news; he said he saw it in a newspaper, 
and I ran to every place where newspapera are taken in, but I coold not find 
out if it was tnie. But I could scaroely avoid believing it, for why should a 
man who knew nothing of Mettray invent such a thing. I was in the most 
dreadful suspense tOl I received your letter, and ever since then I have been in 
the most dreadful grief I can not tell you. Monsieur Demets, what I feel; I 
will only say, that I seek in spirit the tomb which coven the dear remains of 
K de Gourteillea, and there my heart pours forth its bitter^orrow. 

^' What a terrible blow Providence has inflicted on you too ; but I know, 
Monsieur Demets, you are bearing it with the resignation you always show. 
God alone is our Master, and we must eY&r yield to His wilL After such 
fearfhl proof of His power all we can do is to humble ourselves before Him. 

" Children at Mettray, with grief I learn the loss we have all sustained. It 
is a dreadful loss, and one we can never replace. M. de Ciouiteilles is no more. 
He was one of the colony's supports, and this support it has lost He still 
watches over us from above, but we can see him no long^. He is no more 
amongst us. He will never again console the sick, nor &e prisoner, nor ever 
praise good conduct more, nor be seen at any of your meetings. Ah I my dear 
lads, he is gone from us forever I But every step we took at Mettray he 
guided; we were the objects of all his thoughts, of all his solicitude; he 
watched over us while he slept, he worked for us while we rested. What 
proof of our regret can we give worthy of such care and such sacrifices? No, 
dear school-fellows, we can give none — ^for it was his earthly life he spent to 
save our souls. But, dear colons of Mettray, let us try to prove our reelect fbr 
his memory, let every action show how truly we mourn him. Let your games, 
your laughter, be less boisterous. Break not his rest — he lies beside you, and 
his spirit is ever with you ;♦ as for me, I share your sorrow ; your grief is mine 
also, for I owe him more than any one. A servant deprived by death of a good 
master mourns him for a time at least; a son never ceases to regret the loss of 
a good father, but we have lost far more than a good master, or even father — 
we have lost a saviour. 

*^ Have we not tiien greater cause than they, to make our mourning life-long; 
and that every one who in fhture visits Mettray may know how great a loss 
the colons have sustained, I beg, M. Demetz, to be so good as to allow them to 
wear black collars to their coats instead of red, and to let the banner of each 
fomily be covered with crape for at least a year. But this is nothing in com- 
parison with what the colony owes him. I have no need, my dear boys, to 
ask you to pray for him, for that is your firet duty. As for me, I trust, M. 
Demetz, and the officere under you, you will not think me wrong in putting on 
mourning for him ; my heart will mourn too, and like my sdiool-fellows I shall 
never forget him who was everything to ma M. Demetz is left alone over you, 
my dear niends ; his charge is greater than ever, and besides he too has lost 
his fiicnd. Try to lighten the task which this dreadful event has rendered 
double to him. Let offenses be less fi^uent, let the elder ones guide the little 
ones aright, let those who have learnt something teach those who know nothing^ 
and let all, animated with one spirit, endeavor to nu^e the grief of your masters 
less bitter, and their life among you more happy. 

"Farewell, my dearly beloved school-fellows. May heaven receive the 
prayers we all offer up for the repose of the soul of the deceased, our revered 
M. de Gourteilles, who loved us to the end of his life ; and may it be pleased to 
grant many, many yeara more to him, who is yet spared to ua 

(Signed,) Hxrmskbl." 

You will not wrong us, by imagining we have permitted a w(»ti of this letter 
to be altered. 

Another letter equally expressive of the love and veneration inspired 

* Bv hit own direction M. de Coorteillcs wm buried in the cemeterj of the eokmj ; that 
even In death he It not separated from those to whom hie life wee deroted. Hie epitaph ia 
in theee worde, " J'al vouiu vlrre moorlr et reaaeelter aree euz :" they are an eztnot nooi 
biawOL-ED. 
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by ]£ de^ Coorteilles, is given in the report, but our space will not pennit 
us to tnmflcribe it M. Demets reoeiyed 

Nombere of lettersi which, though less well ezpraned, are equally touching. 
We have preeerved them all, and shall keep them, as affording the moet 
striking testimony to the worth of our friend. It is not given to every one to 
in^ire such regret * * 

If; in the hearts of young chQdren, some of them veiy young, and untrained, 
our grief found such an echo, judge what we met with in our officers, eduoatea 
almost entirely under our own eyes, and who had lived on terms of intimacy 
with him whom it was impossible to behold without being attracted to him by 
an iiresistible power. These excellent young men have felt that the best way 
to honor the memoiy of their benefactor, is to follow his exhortations, and it is 
simply an act of justice on my part to assure you that the management of the 
colony has never been more eaay. Right feeling is i^parent tlmmghout) and 
each pcorforms his duty without my having even to remind him of it 

This WAS a moumftd year for the colony, which, during its coursei 
lost many friends besides M. de Gourteillea One oi these, M. Blouet, 
was the architect, to whose happy adaptation to the requirements of 
Mettray of what he, in company with M. Demetz, had seen in similar 
institutions abroad, much of its success is owing. Madame Hubert, the 
foundress, as it will be recollected, of one of the houses inhabited by the 
colons, died in 1853, and also M. Bezancon, a munificent benefactor to 
the colony fit>m the time of its foundation. 

The report is preceded by a portrait of M. de Conrtdlles — it repre* 
sents a man of distinguished appearance, and most benevolent coun** 
tenance — ^but the record of the past year's events no longer bears his 
signature. May that which yet remains long be spared 1 

In 1854 we find reference to the assemblage of the colons in the great 
hall which takes place every Sunday : 

On Sunday an account is given before the assembled colony of the conduct of 
eadi family, and the work it has accomplished during the past week, and particu- 
lars respecting its individual members, are related. Every boy who has deserved 
well receives encouragement ; every fiunily whose conduct has been satis&ctoiy 
receives a reward. This emulation among the different fiunilies has always had 
a good effect It was not, however, si&cient, and we thought it might be 
poesible to excite this spirit of riyaJiy in good conduct to still further results, by 
fostering it not only in individuals but in the various families, so that it shotdd 
aniinate the whole colony, 

With this view we have established a kind of "prize of honor,'' (prix d* 
honneurf) to be granted to the family which has incurred no punishment during 
the past week ; it consists in the privilege of carrying the national flag upon 
whidi this simple legend has been inscribed, '* Hanneur d la fhmiUe .'^ 

During their militaiy exercises, the fkmily which has earned this distinction, 
marches at the head of the colony whose standard-bearer it has become. The 
important aid we receive fh>m this struggle as to who shall behave best, will be 
proved better by figures than by the most eloquent words. 

Before the introduction of the flag the number of boys inscribed on the Tablet 
of Honor amounted to 66 per cent ; it is now 74-}, and we should add that 37 
lads now at the colony have come to us within the last three months, and con- 
sequently are not yet privileged to have their names placed upon the tablet 
Under the same influence the number of colons consigned to the cell, which 
was formerly 2 per oent per day, is now reduced to one and a quarter. 

ESvery week, as has been akeady stated, we give to those fiunilies, whose 
conduct has been particularly good, a little rewtfd. This is generally an 

* The name of Uia micceatAil fiunllj !■ wriuen on m auuJl acotcheon, batened to the itaff of 
tbtlUc. 
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engrarmg repreaenting either gome oooraaeoiiB action, or elae a rellgiooa 
subject ; sometimes it is a print of one of our great battles, or of a naval 
encounter. The sublime scene of the death of the Archbishop of Paris,* and 
the deed of self-devotion by the sister of charity, who, in the midst of a fierce 
Btreet skirmish, saved the life of an oiBcer at the risk of her own, are thus 
brought under the notice of our lads, and these engravings, conveying as they 
do an invaluable lesson, decorate the walls of the boys' rooms, and form a little 
gallery illustrative of moral greatness, piety and heroism. 

The report gives most encouraging particulars respecting a large 
number of the youths who had left the institution, contained partly in 
letters from patrons, and in one signed "A former colon.*' The writer, 
who had settled at Lima, after expressing the warmest gratitude and 
affection toward the Director and the officers of the colony, begs that his 
name may be inscribed on its list of founders, stating that he has trans- 
mttted the sum of one hundred francs in aid of its ftinds, a donation by 
which ho would become entitled to the coveted distinction. 

We find also the following passage referring to a visit paid to the 
colony by Lord Brougham : 

He did not depart from the institution without leaving there a proof of his 
generous sympathy, and we look forward to having ere long funds sufficient to 
build a house on which will be inscribed, (as in the case of those constructed 
at the expense of different departments,) the words, *' Founded by England.'* 

We are informed, by the report for 1855, of a change in the time 
allotted to the instruction of the younger boys, whose numbers bad re- 
cently much increased. It was now found best to allow them to spend 
a larger portion of the day in the school-room than their companions, 
their labor being of comparatively little value, while their aptitude for 
acquiring elementary knowledge is much greater than at a later period. 
The progress made by the pupils was on the whole highly satisfactory. 
Out of the 649 colons in the institution 896 could read, and 268 could 
write well, while the most uninstructed had made some progress in these 
arts, and the arithmetic class was very promising. 

^t^M.m ■ - II - — ' 

* The rreat alluded to In the report occurred durfoff the terrible Three Days of June, IStBl 
We were in Paris in the autumn of that jear, and of courae aaw all the placet rendered 
memorable during the preceding f<?w monlhis. It mar be eupposed we did not lalt to Tisit the 
■pot which the (Tenth of the noble-hearted prelate nae made hallowed groand, aod there 
tneparticulara were narrated to ua of that fearful acene. • 

Hoping to stay the dreadful carnage, and to act as mediator between the gorernment and 
the rebels, the Archbiahop departed from his palace on Sunday eTenIng, the 25th of June, for 
the Place de la Bastile, where the fighting was then hottest. Passing along the Rue St. 
Aotoine, the excited populace, aware of Bis intention, implored him to persevere, over* 
whelming him with prayers and blessinga Some few warned him of the peril he was In- 
curring, but to these lie replied, that duty forbade him to regard his own safety , and he was 
heard often to repeat to himself the words. ** Bonu* autemptutor dot vitam »uam pro ovilma 
amia." Truly he proved himself no hireling i He stopped from time to time beside the am- 
balances, blessing and absolTing the wounded. On reaching the Place de Is Bastile, where 
a barricade had been thrown up across the embouchure of two streets, which form an acute 
angle, he prevailed upon the omcer commanding the guvernment troops to stop firing thai he 
might parle)r with the insurgeuta The latter ceased also, when accompanied by his two 
grand* vieaire$, and preceded by a man bearing a bough for a flag of trace, he advanced to> 
ward the barricade. The rebela descended from it to meet him, and there appeared reason 
to hope that his mission of peace would proTe successful, when the report of a gun, poMibly 
a random shot, was followed by a cry of ^* Treason I" and Instantly the fosillsde was resumed 
more fiercely than ever. The prelate and hia no less courageous attendants, were thus In 
the midst of a cross fire. He still advanced, reached the barricade, and climbed to the 
summit, where he was visible to the combalanta on both sides. The balla whistled round 
his head as he addressed the multitude, but he remained unharmed, though one of his vicars 
had his hat pierced in three places. While descending from the barricade the Archbishop 
Was struck by a bullet in his side. The blow was mortal. A faithful servant, who had fol> 
lowed him unperceived. caught him in his arms, and he was carried from the spot. He sor* 
vived only a few hour*, dnriitg whirh his sufferings were Intense, but borQe with tht 
calmness and resignation which belongs to true heroism.— Ed. 
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Orphrasii^re, an off-shoot from Mettraj, of which we shall hear more in 
the next report, was founded this year. 

The inundations of June, 1856, which overwhelmed the valleys of some 
of the largest rivers in France, caused great damage to the city of Tours. 
It was indeed threatened almost with submersion, its safety depending 
on the resisting power of a levee, which, at one time, appeared likely to 
give way. The Mettray youths had, on the occasion of a former flood, 
rendered great assistance, and their help was again thankfuUy accepted. 

During the disaster which ravaged our fertile districts^ our lads — whom a 
journey in England prevented me from mjrself leading to the scene of action — 
were in the foremost ranks to oppose the evil. M. Blatichard was at their head, 
admirably seconded by the rest of our officers, whose names I oould not here 
enumerate. 

The zeal and devotion with which each one performed his duty on this 
occasion, called forth the following letter from the Municipal Council of Tours 
after those terrible days of trial : — 

''7b the Director of MeUray, 

" Sir, — At the time when our city was exposed td inuninent danger, you 
generously thought of oflTering us the help of your young colons; we gratefully 
accepted it, and a few hours only elapsed before these brave youths, furnished 
with tools which were familiar to them, came to assist our tezrified inliabitants 
in opposing the violence of the flood. 

" For two days and a night they worked incessantly, with unheard-of energy 
and ardor, without lotting order and discipline be relaxed lor an instant in their 
ranks, 

" They remained with us to the last, when every means of safety had been 
tried. After all the &tigue they had undergone u>r us, the colons of Mettray 
still wi.shed to lighten the misfortune which their courage was not able to avert, 
and these poor lads devoted their savings to the relief of those who had suffered 
by the floods. 

" This devotion and generosity have excited the warmest admiration of our 
citizen.s, which it is our gratifying duty to express. 

" All honor, then, to those poor boys who have so nobly gained for themselves 
a place in society, whence the misfortunes of their youth, often undeserved, 
seemed to exclude them I All honor to the institution which has inspired such 
generous feelings I 

'' The Municipal Council of Tours has decided that a commemorative medal 
shall be offered to the colony of Mettray, to peri)etuate the remembrance of the 
brotherly help it so freely gave to our city. I shall shortly have the honor of 
transmitting it to you, air; but the council was unwilling to delay any longer 
expressing to you their deep gratitude, and I rejoice to be their channel of 
coomiunication on this occasion. 

" "With sincere respect, 

'* Allow me to subscribe myself Ac, Ac., 

"E. Mamb, Mayor." 

Tlie medal, which I have received &om the Mayor, (always as ready to reward 
good deeds as he is the first to perform them,) bears the following inscription : — 
'* A la Colonie de Mettray, la Ville de Tours, reconnaisante. Inondation, 1866." 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Tours added his testimony to the heroic 
conduct alike of officers and colons from Mettray. 

Speaking of the increasing development of the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements, and the industry of the young workmen, the report 
continues : — 

To assiduity they often unite considerable skill, and give proof of no mean 
capacity. One of them has invented a root-cutter, (covp^acine^) which accom- 
plishes twice as much work as an ordmary root-cutter. We sent this imple- 
N 
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ment to the Eocposition UniverseUe^ and it having gained a second prize, wo 
resolved to take out a patent for it. We decided upon tliis st^p in order, firstlj, 
to secure our property in a useful invention, but more particularly with the 
view of encouraging the efforts of our young colons, and sustaining ttieir zeal. 

Many specimens of their handiwork have gained prizes at agricultural 
shows both at Paris and in the provinces. 

An additional department, entitled ^^Arts et Metiers^'" has this year 
been added to the Eeole Preparatoire, which will provide for the educa- 
tion of industrial teachers, serious evils having occasionally arisen from 
employing as trades-masters individuals who had not been brought up in 
that institution ; it is intended henceforth to employ no officer who has 
not been trained there. 

The advantages of employing in the management of reformation those 
only who have had a special training for the work is thus shown. 

We are happy, Gentlemen, to have it in our power to mention here the ben- 
efits of this preparatory school, of whose utility there has never been a doubt 
for an instant. Even strangers who have visited Mettray, have rendered justice 
to it, and proclaimed its importance. We have on this head, a testimony of 
high authority in a letter to Lord Brougham, recently published by Mr. Hill, 
Queen's Counsel. 

This learned gentleman, after mentioning all the conditions necessary for the 
prosperity of an agricultural colony, does not hesitate to point out as most 
indispensable, the preparatory institution of a school constituted on the plan of 
ours. 

In addition, there is a circumstance so conclusive, and so much to the honor 
of this institution, that we hasten to bring it under your notice. 

The Colony of Ostwald which contains no less than 350 young detenues;, was 
far from producing the results which were expected from it ; and it was about to be 
closed, when the Municipal Council of Strasburg on which it depends, decided on 
our recommendation, to accept as Director, M. Guimas, one of the earliest of our 
pupils, and latterly occupying an important post with us. I had the pleasure 
myself of conducting him to Ostwald, and he was installed in his new functions 
the first day of February last It is scarcely in our power to thank as we 
ought, the authorities of the city of Strasburg, for the cordiality with which they 
received us. 

Since this man, whose zeal is boundless, has been at the head of the house, a 
complete change has been effected in the dispositions of the children, llie 
desertions have diminished in a wonderful proportion, although the discipHno 
has increased in rigor; and now the same authorities who had refused any sac- 
rifice at all, are the first, in presence of the good realized, to require additional 
buildings in order to accommodate a greater number of chUdren. 

Thus, gentlemen, you have the satisfaction not only of having founded Met- 
tray, but of having contributed to save Ostwald into the bargain. 

nidsults like these are to us the most powerful encouragements; and at the 
sight of the good which the agricultural colonies are daily accomplishing, we 
feel our zeal redouble in order to prepare for our country, men wordiy to direct 
such institutions, and to fulfiU so noble and holy a mission. 

In direct connection with Mettray there are little colonies of forty 
children in ordinary farm-houses, still subjected to the discipline of the 
institution, and besides these there is a colony, called the Orphrasidrc, 
established in 1849 at a distsnce of eighty miles. 

This little colony has been located on the land of the Orphrasiere on the 
friendly proposal of M. Manuel, proprietor of that vast demesne. No praises 
in our power to bestow would be worthy of his generous disinterestedness. 

Our farmers with the example of the specimen we have just founded, vrill 
henceforward as we hope, enter with more confidence on the way we have been 
so long endeavoring to open for them. The orphans and the foundlings who 
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press 80 heavily on the funds of the departments, will be also employed in 
a manner profitable both to themselves and the country. 

Prudence im{)ose8 on us a duty, not to neglect any precautions necessary 
to success in this new experiment. We have taken care to send to the colony 
of the Orphmsiere those children who are approaching the term of their 
liberation. 

The great mistake of all those penitentiary systems which have been tried up 
to our own time, is, allowing the individual to pass at once from a state of the 
strictest seclusion to a state of boundless liberty. 

The Orphrasiere lying far away from Mettray, offers to our children a state of 
transition by which they can make their first essay of liberty, being still liable 
to a certain restraint. It is by having recourse to all these precautions, by 
observing these gradations, that we can hope to render tlie once vicious man an 
upright member of society. 

The results of the system of Patronage toward 4he colonists who leave 
Mettray, is thus set forth : 

But the proof of the utility of your foundation is particularly to be found in 
the conduct which the children observe after their liberation. You will thereby 
comprehend the Importance, we attach to '* Patronage," the sole means of 
indncing them to persevere in the good path on which tliey have entered. 

This Patronage has now attamed large proportions, ns we never abandon our 
young charge, and as the ''latest dismissed," still add to the number of their 
predecessors, and considerably swell our expenses for which we receive no 
compensation from government 

Hearts less confident than yours in the resources of charity, would have been 
dismayed by the consequences of such engagements, but you have felt tliat 
''Patronage" was the indispensable complement to your work, and that in 
order to organize it, you should not recoil from any sacrifice: and besides, 
we are bound to believe that the exercise of Patronage on the children who 
have quitted the colony, has a healthy action on those now present: by its 
means our influence on this youthful population increases from day to day. Our 
children can not be ignorant of the solicitude with which we shall watch over 
their destiny when they will have become free : they know the sacrifices which 
we impose on ourselves in order to be useful to them ; and they show their 
gratitude by the only means in their power, viz.: tliat of conducting themselves 
with propriety. 

1,040 young colonists have quitted Mettray from the establishment to the first 
of Jamuuy 1855, of tliem 

421 have devoted themselves to agriculture. 

301 have betaken themselves to trades. 

249 have entered the army : we are happy to mention one of them, a soldier 
in the 3d Zouaves now at Sebastopol, already decorated with the cross 
of the *' Legion of Honor." He has made himself one of the subscri- 
bers to the foundation of Mettray.* 
69 have entered the Marine. 



1,040 

The number of 301 children who have embraced iq^ustrial professions may 
appear large, but it is more strange that it should be so restricted, as out of 1,817 
chilcfren who have been admitted at Mettray, 908 belonged to our large towns. 
This large proportion of children brought up among crowded populations, 
accounts for the number of the " relapsed " which however has not been on the 
increase. It remains as at past periods, 10 per cent, as appears from the official 
return of " Criminal Justice," recently publislied by M., the Minister of Justice, 
This stationary result may be considered as a progressive one, if we take into 
account the length of time elapsed since the liberation of our first colonists. 

We can not conclude these observations on " Patronage " without addressing 
our thanks to those who have seconded us in this work, and whose zeaL instead 
of diminishing, seems to increase in proportion as their task becomes more 

* Thii if not the lole fMCanee of the kind which we have to reconl. What can he more 
inlercilinf than to aee Mettray supported bj thoae to whom it onee gave refuge ! 
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difficult. We would wisli, gentlemen, if the number wore not too great, to pay 
to each individual, the tribute of gratitude due for his efficacious help; to 
recount with what persevering efforts the greater number have endeavored 
to act (for good) on the children as well as their parents, well knowing that tho 
best counsels have little influence in presence of evil examples on the part of 
the family. 

"We will content ourselves by naming M. Verdier, Agent-General of your 
Society, who with a disinterestedness beyond all praise, has charged himself 
with the " Patronage " of all our children in Paris. We can hardly form a cor- 
rect estimate of the difficulties which this office entails, or the uicessant goings 
and comings of every kind which it exacts. M. Verdier is dismayed by no 
obstacles of this kind. 

As to the sanitary condition of the colonists, the Report contains the 

following paragraphs : 

The visits of the physician take place every day. 

Formerly, the service of the infirmary was confided to one of the colonists; 
frequent changes were the result whicl\ could not be otherwise than prejudicial 
to the management of the sick. To remedy this inconvenience, we have not 
hesitated notwithstanding our limited finances, to appoint an inflrmarian who is 
charged specially with this service, and who acquits himself^ as we are happy to 
say, with laudable punctuality. He is placed under the control of two Sisters 
of Charity who are entrusted with the care of our infirmary and dispensary. 

Vaccination has been tried on 141 chUdren, to wit : 

61 vaccinations. 
90 revaccinations. 

The latter experiments have been successfhl in 27 instances, and, gentlemen, 
it is a source of much pleasure to us to announce to you, that there has not 
occurred amongst us since tho founding of the establishment a single case 
of small-pox, though this very year, both the ordinary and confluent small-pox 
liave attacked a certain number of children in the neighboring communes. 

The physicians of the establishment encourage us in the notion " that this 
immunity is the result of the care taken, according as the colonists are admit- 
ted, to vaccinate those who have not yet imdergone this operation, and to 
revaccinate those who have." 

Further on, tliey add ttiis information which we are very happy to communi- 
cate to you : — " As to the cholera which visited Tours in the month of July, 
and did not disappear till tibe'bnd of October, we have not had a single case." 

We canjiot announce such a circumstance, gentlemen, without feeling it our 
duty once more to thank that Providence which to this day has preserved 
Mettray fi'om that scourge, though it has raged even at our gates. 

M. Demetz thus speaks of a new feature in the establishment at Mettray, 

for a class of children not yet convicted of crime : 

We can not conclude this report, gentlemen, without introducing to your 
notice, a new institution which has been added to the one you have never c^sed 
to invest with your solicitude, and which appears to us equally worthy of your 
sympathies. 

This addition enables us to fill up in our correctional regime, a truly deplora- 
ble void, and to obtain results of the highest importance in the uitereat of 
families. 

The legislator while adopting the principle of agricnltand colonies for young 
convicts, ought to have equally taken into account those children whose vicious 
inclinations, or obstinate characters, stubbornly resist all instruction, and all 
efforts of domestic discipline ; and who, without having been guilty of an 
infraction of the penal laws, do not the less deserve severe punishment Wo 
speak of children detained at the request of the father, on the ground of 
" Paternal Correction." 

If we wish to achieve a reform as complete as it possibly can be, we should 
come to the aid of youth whatever be its social position, and combat its evil pro- 
pensities wherever they manifest themselves. 

In France, detention under the head of corredUmpaiemdUe is the only means 
of repressing the transgressions of youth. But Paris alone offen, and then Irat 
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in an ingofficient manner, a house for the reception of such children, which holds 
out some guarantee to the heads of families. 

In the provinces there exists no establishment of this kind. Children under 
a^, whom their parents might wish to correct by withdrawing them from the 
evQ counsels and evil examples which are perverting them, would there be mixed 
pell-mell with the suspected and even the convicted: thus they would be 
exposed to greater dangers than those from which it is wished to guard them. 
What father of a lamily would venture to give to his son, for companions, male- 
factors and others, the refuse of prisons. 

We do not hesitate to say, that solitary confinement only, can act with effi- 
cacy in such cases. It is necessary to have witnessed its eftects in order to 
form a correct idea of the happy influence which it obtains over the character. 
A complete transformation is effected in the individual submitted to its operation. 
jVs he can not procure either indulgence or amusements, nothing is at work 
to remove from his mind the exhortations and counsels he has received. Re- 
flection is perpetually holding before his eyes the picture of his past life. In 
soUtude there is no place for pride, for self-love. The child is obliged, in his own 
despite, to enter into liimself : he no longer blushes for yielding to the prompt- 
ings of his conscience, which has been so justly called the " voice of God." 
Little by little, he becomes accessible to religious sentiments : labor now becomes 
un occupation for htm, and very soon a pleasure ; he gives himself up to it with 
ardor ; and that which he has hitherto considered as a painful task, becomes a 
comfort, even a necessary, so that the greatest punishment that can be inflicted 
on him is to deprive him of employment 

The short period of his detention dissipates whatever fears the solitary system 
may excite in the minds of some individuals. 

We always take the precaution before receiving a child of this class into our 
colony, to announce to him his parents' wishes that he should be placed under 
restraint. We give him to understand that we have obtained a delay in his fa- 
vor: we exhort him to profit by this new proof of indulgence, letting him 
understand at the same time that if he does not, he. shall be the object of severe 
chastisement. We have the satis^tion to inform you that in the greater num- 
ber of cases this announcement has sufficed. Tlianks to this weapon placed in 
their hands, many parents have made their hitherto despised authority, ^lly 
respected. 

When the menace has had no effect, and we are obliged to put the threat in 
execution, the boy on entering Mettray changes his name for a number by 
which he is henceforth designated ; the letters of his family, preserved with 
care, are delivered up to him when he quits us, so that there may remain no 
traces at any time, of a " past " which is so desirable to be never drawn from 
obUvion. 

To the charge made both in France, {Journal des Eeonomistes^) and in 

England, (Quarterly 'Review, January, 1856,) that the discipline of 

Mettray destroys the family feeling, (esprit defamille^) M. Demetz replied 

in a letter published in the former journal — from which we make brief 

extracts: 

Mettray does not receive children from their homes, but fW)m prisons, in 
which place the life they pursue is very different fh)m that of a domestic hearth ; 
and further, that almo8t all these poor children have been led to evil precisely 
because they have no families, or only such as do them harm. 

From its foundation to the 1st of January, 1856, the colony of Mettray has 
received 1,984 juvenile offenders. Of this number there are^ 

346 illegitimate children. 

876 children who have lost fiiither or mother, or both. 

116 foundlings. 

304 children who have a step-father or step-mother. 

117 children whose parents live in concubinage. 
408 children whose parents have been convicted. 

What does Mettray do for them ? The very first principle called into action 
at the colony is the eaprii de famiUe, It, therefore does not destroy, but 
restores this feeling in our young delinquents. 
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In an essay we very recently published on Agricultural Colonies, we eamesUy 
insisted that it was the duty of every man aspiring to found an institution des- 
tined to receive poor and abandoned children to create in it a home feeling, if 
tliey desire to supply, as far as possible, to the child the family it has lo8t, or 
which has neglected its duty. We said in that essay that Xhe reason why wo 
have made no greater progress in education is because we have too often 
substituted discipline for moral action. 

But in order tliat a moral principle should first be thoroughly understood, 
and tlien properly applied by those whose duty it is to give it effect, we must 
embody this sentiment in a form bearing no distant resemblance to a real family. 
It is for this reason that we erected small detached houses. Our population, 
which now exceeds 660 lads, is thus divided into small families, each having a 
chief trained in the nonnal school, (which we previously established in order to 
educate officers competent to their duties.) under whose authority forty boys 
are placed. This chief bears the title of pere de famiUe ; a title, by the way, 
which is justified by his kindly watchfulness. Two colons, who are called elder 
brothers, assist him. We desired, by these titles, to awaken in the hearts of 
our boys, and of the chiefs, a coasciousness of those duties which family life 
imposes. In such cases names have more meaning than might be imagined. 

When a family passes a week without having incurred punishment it earns a 
right to a collective reward. Sometimes it is an engraving illustrating a trait 
of benevolence or of courage. This engraving is hung up in the house, and 
remains as a memorial of the good conduct of the family. Sometimes the 
reward is a game, in which all can take part ; the well-disposed, in the hope of 
this recompense^ say to the ill-conducted, " We will watch over your conduct, 
for fear you should spoil our week." In this way we draw tighter the bonds 
between the different members of these little societies, by establishing among 
them an identity of interests. 

As long as the boy remains in the colony, he iA the object of a lively, we may 
say a tender solicitude. Ho is instructed in the truths of religion — ^the ba^ of 
all good education ; wo endeavor to create in him good resolutions, and to in* 
duce him by every possible means to persevere in them. Above all, we neglect 
nothing by which we can appeal to his sense of honor, through wliich a 
Frenchman, no matter what is his station in life, is always accessible. The proof 
that this feeling has not been without infiuence over our population is, that 
though there are no walls, no gates at Mettray — a circumstance which led to 
the liappy remark of one of our high officers of state, ''What a singular prison, ^^ 
exclaimed he, on visiting Mettray, " wlwre there is no other key than the clef 
de champs ;" notwithsttmding their severe discipUne, their toil, their hard living, 
their light clothing — cotton being their only wear in winter as well as 
summer — their bare feet only protected by sahots, whatever may be tho 
weather, water their.only beverage — we have needed only to tell our lads that 
they are In some measure prisoners on parole, to ensure that not one out 1,934 
colons received at Mettray should be absent at the muster. 

No one disputes the good effects of music. The sound of the trumpet, which 
breaks the monotony of their exercises, and gives them precision, inspires our 
lads with a strong liking for a military life, which we select for a large number 
of them. 

The hazardous career of a soldier suits their love of enterprise ; and thus, too, 
the burden of the conscription [I'impdt du sang] is lightened, which bears so 
heavUy upon youths of irreproachable character, who are the pride and mainstay 
of their parents. We also train our lads for sailors, with the help of the masts, 
sails and rigging of a ship, given to us by the Minister of Marine. Mapy of 
them who come ^m the shores of Bretagne have already made coasting 
voyages, and long for nothing so much as to go again to sea. Thus we train up 
soldiers, sailors, and agricultural laborers : — to defend our native soil and to 
enrich it is our groat object.* -^ 

We liave established a fire brigade, tliat we may afford assistance sliould a 
fire break out in our neighborhood; but we have made a regulation to the effect, 

* Indeed, it •trikei one that there are few of us who would not learn faomething from a 
course at Meltrar : and that at leaxt. the raw recruits of our army would be better qualified 
for service by a littl« of the multifarious iostructioo there impaned.— London 7Yme«, Decem- 
ber. 1855. ^ 
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that those members who may be undergoing punishment shall not accompany 
their comrades, that they may feel privation trom rendering a service to their 
fellow-creatures to be a penalty. 

We do not disguise from ourselves, however, the fact that our efforts would 
produce no good result, if we lost sight of our children as soon as they gain their 
liberty, — that critical moment, when they find themselves beset on all sides by 
the temptations of the outer world. 

They never leave the colony until we have secured a place with employers 
upon whom we can entirely depend. A patron* chosen in the neighborhood 
whither the youth is sent, watches over him with unremitting care, and aids 
him with advice. 

Cohns who have been engaged by farmers in the neighborhood of Mettray, 
or who having gone into the army, happen to be quartered at Tours, come 
every Sunday to spend the day at the colony. The same place is laid for them 
at the family, table which they had used to occupy ; they knee! at the same 
altar with their former school-fellows ; they dine with them, and join them in 
their sports. TIius we withdraw them from the influence of the tavern, whither 
they might be led by want of occupation ; and we have no fear of overstepping 
the truth, when we say that the day is to the greater number a jour defete. 

We asked one of them if he enjoyed coming back amongst us, and he replied, 
with a most naive expression of pleasure, ''Monsieur Demetz," (for our lads 
rarely use the title of Director,) '* when I catch sight of the bell-tower of the 
colony. 1 can't walk any longer ; I am forced to run." 

Youths who liave been with us have no need to fear want of employment, 
which too often ruins a workman's hopes for the future. As soon as they are 
out of work they return to the colony, and put themselves under the protecting 
wing, so to speak, of the chief of the fiunily who has brought them up, who 
knows their character, and has won their affection. Then they resume in every 
respect the life of a colon^ and submit unreservedly to the discipline of the house- 
hold. We provide for their wants, on the understanding that they will work 
industriously. We seek a new situation for them, and it is not until one has 
been found that we consent to part with them. 

If one of our lads is ill, and is living in tlie neighborhood, we send for him to 
tlie colony. We never allow him to go to a hospital ; we claim the privilege 
of alleviating his sufferings and sorrow, as a father does those of his children. 
We endeavor as earnestly to strengtlien in his heart the love of vbtue as to 
cure his bodily ailments. We seek to revive his religious feelings ; and should 
he die, we hav^ the consolation of knowing that he dies like a christian. 

No youth ever leaves us until his health is completely restored. Convalescence 
is a time of still greater difficulty to the workman than illness itself, and more 
dangerous to his future well-being by exposing him to struggle with want If 
he loses his employment, is overwhelmed by difficulties, or ^Is sick, the colony 
is always open to him ; it is a home for him. 

We maintain an unflagging correspondence with the youths we have placed 
out, as well as with their patrons ; tlie number of letters we have written and 
received amount to at least four thousand. We never regret their multiplicity, 
although the correspondence is a very onerous one| not only for the time it 
absorbs, but for other sacrifices which it entails. 

To sum up, the greater part of our boys had no home. In every case, we 
took them from prison, where no domestic influence can exist. They first ex- 
perience it at Mettray, where every thing cK>ncurs to assist its beneficent opera- 
tion ; it endures the whole tune of their stay, and they feel its good effects even 
after their departure, f 

To this sketch of the Rise and Progress of Mettray, drawn from the annual 

reports of the Directors, we add (Fig. 1.) a Perspective of the buildings, for 

which we are indebted to PhilUps & Sampson, Boston, publishers of Coleman's 

European Agriculture. 



* A member of a Patronaf^e Society. 

t The observance of relii;ioua duties, the lore of labor, the e»prit defamWe, the influence 
of eood example, the cultivation of the sense of honor, the habit of discipiii e. the proper use 
of liberty— in Ihece fsraiid yet simple elements, consists the whole reform ilciry sysfem, all the 
regenerating inflaence of Mettray.— JVo/ice Mur Mettray^ par M. Cochin. 
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ACCOUNTS OP THE AGRICULTURAL COLONY AT METTRAT, BY VISITORS FROM 

ABROAD. 

jRepori of M. DucptticBux^ to the Minister of Jvjstice in Belgium. 

The following account of the school of Mettray is taken from notes 
made during a visit there in September, 1849, with special reference to 
certain matters of organization, administration, discipline, and statistics. 
Its purpose was altogether practical ; for which reason, it enters into 
details which are usually overlooked in visiting such an establishment, 
only to form a more or less complete idea of it, or to write a description. 

The peculiar character of this eatablishment is owing to the qualities of its 
offioers. There are there two men — ^M. Demetz and Viaoount de Coarteillea — 
bearing titles, and enjoying all the advantages of fortune and high social position, 
who devote themselves exclusively to an unobtrusive and wearisome employment. 
Their virtues and their example have gathered around them a band of young 
men animated with the same spirit, and who have sacrificed unhesitatingly their 
own interests to that of the work in which they are associated. Unfortunately, 
this number has recently been diminished by the necessity of retrenching the 
expenses of the establishment within the bounds of the strictest economy. The 
reform in this direction has only operated upon the corps of officers. Some^ 
thinking their number too great, thought it might be reduced without inconven- 
ience. This, however, was not the opinion of the committee sent in 1849, by 
the committee on labor of the national assembly, to visit the school of Mettray. 
This commission declared in its report, that the school wa» a great source of 
good^ and would oave to ooeiety a otiU greater mm of evil; and ended by say- 
ing that the government could receive nothing hut honor from taking the ochool 
^ of correction at Mettray under its protection. Hon. M. Gillon, representative 
from the department of the Mease, spoke with regard to the officers, as follows: 

** The large expense at Mettray is owing to the number of persons employed : 
but this large number is required by the plan of the school, which is, to use moral 
influences, and to use them so well that the children will remain honest people 
all their lives. It is of great importance to them to leave the school with health 
improved, mind educated, and knowing an occupation which puts them above 
want ; but moral reformation, the social affections, the principles of honesty and 
religion, good habits and qualities of hear(, are a thousand times more important; 
and these it is impossible to bestow upon the children without costly and numer- 
ous preparations. It would be possible, instead of building a separate house for 
forty only, to lodge them in large rooms like barracks ; instead of placing a head 
of a familv over every forty children, an overseer might take charge of eighty or 
a hundred ; but in that case the personal influence of the directors or of their 
subordinates, coming irom a more distant point and extending over a greater sur- 
face, would be less deep and thorough, and the effects less salutary and lasting. 
Nature gives only a few children to one fiither. 

'^ That cheaper arrangements might have been made, we do not deny ; but it 
is difficult to believe that in that case such complete and satisfiictory results would 
have followed. Certainly those which we actually witnessed at Mettray do not 
appear to have been too dearly porchased.'^ 

Kotwithstanding the justice of these observations, an imperious necessity forced 
the directors to dismiss twenty assistants ; by which a saring was made of $3,585. 
After this reduction, the officers and assistants of the school and their salaries 
were, at our visit in September, 1849, as follows. 
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Two directors, withnat laUirjr. 
On« ummuDt director, wHhout Hdarj. 
One general agent at Paris, without salary. 
One chaplain, tSGU, and lodfing 
One principal secretary, §400, Todginf , board, 
and aniform at 912 per annum. 

B— CRniFS OF FAMILntS 

Eteren chleft of lamilies, 9100, lodging, board, 

and uniform at ^12 per annum. 
One jaUor, •100, and same. 



A.— Offiobss. 

One treasurer, $¥30. and same. 

One book-keeper and chashier, •240, and 

same. 
One head teacher, •200,and same. 
One head OTerseer of labor, •IMO, and same. 



One singing-master, (employed also as clerk,) 
•100, and same. 



C— SUB-CniBFS OF Familibb. 
Twehre sub-chiels of families, 40 dollars. 

D.— FORBXBN OF Mbohanioal Wokkbhofs. 

One master tailor, ^60, with board and lodg- 
ing. 
One maflfer biackmith, 9200, and lodging. 



One master wooden-shoe maker, $180, and 

lodging. 
One master wheelrigfat, $180, and lodging. 



One foreman of painting, glazing, and lighting, 

•laO, and lodging. 
One master carpenter, ^140, and lodging. 
One matter rope-maker, gUO, and lodging. 
Two masons, paid by the day, at (1 tr. 76c.) 

35 cents. 



E.— AORiaULTUBAL FORBMBN. 

Ten sgricultural foremen, •eO, with board and I Two gardeners, paid hy M. Cnurteilles, but 
lodging. I whose labor is given to the school. 

F.— Tbamstbrb. 
One head wsgoner, •SO, with board and lodg- I Three driYers— two at ^60, one at •SO, with 



ing. I board and lodging. 

O.— Otbbr Assistants. 



One watchman, •120. 

One domestic, •60, with board and lodging. 

One messenger, 9B0, with board and longing. 



One farm watchman, •60, with board and 

lodging. 
One miller, •aoO, in fttlL 



All thotie in lists B, C, D, E, F, and G, have also a uniform^ except the gard- 
eners and the miller. 

H. — Sibterb of Chahitt. 

Seven siflters of charity, $30, with lodging and maintenance, except clothes 
Of the seven, one is the superior ; the others respectively have charge of ex- 
penditure, cooking, washing, work-room, infirmary, and pharmacy. 

The medical supervision is intrusted to a physician of Tours, who visits daily 
the sick of the school. 

The entire number of officers and assistants, paid and impaid, is 65, besides 7 
sisters of charity. Their proportion to the number of the pupils, is one to seven. 
The amount of salaries is $6,410 ; of other allowances, $4,565, namely : 

Board of maintenance of 55 assistants, at 20 cents a day, 

average, $4',015 

Uniform of same, at average of $10 per annum, 550 

Total, $4,665 

The whole expense for personal services is therefore $10,975; that is, for 5^ 
pupils, an expense of $21 a year each. 

Each individual employed may have twelve days' vacation a year, which are 
arranged according to his own convenience and that of the establishment, but so 
that not more than two are absent at the same time. 

The preparatory or training school of foremen continues to answer the purpose 
of its creation ; it is an actual seminary from which the establishment draws its 
best and most devoted officers. 

Admissions to the preparatory school are not allowed, except for very particular 
reasons, before the age of sixteen years ; they are much more frequently at sev- 
enteen and eighteen. 

No fee is demanded for the instruction : the school provides for them, and gives 
them an education in the knowledge requisite for overseers, teachers, and formers. 
They occupy a separate location, in the building with the infirmary. They occupy, 
in esse of need, the places of the heads and sub-heads of fiimilies, act as substi- 
tntes generally, and serve as clerks. After a certain period of probation, those 
who £ive not the neoeasary qualities or capacity, are sent home to their fiunilies. 
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Of 157 pupils admitted to the preparatoiy school, up to Ist January, 1849, 36 
are still at Mettray, where they fill the places of secretary, treasurer, cashier, 
teaclier, store watchman, conductor of labor, chiefs and sab-chie& of famiUes ; 
9 have left Mettray, to enter the profession of teaching ; 14 are engaged in dif- 
ferent occupations, (roods and bridges, railroads, insurance offices, trades ; ) 10 
liave entered the army ; 5 are farming overseers ; 31 are practicing industrial 
occupations ; 51 have left the school for want of capacity ; 1 is dead. 

The school of foremen has now 12 pupils, of whom several intend to teach, 
and the others to practice horticulture or agriculture. 

NUMBKR ADMITTED. 

The school proper has increased only slowly and progressively. During the 
ten years since its foundation, its numbers have enlarged as follows : 

December 31, 1845, 376 



December 31, 1840, 77 

** 1841, 134 

" 1842, 176 

" 1843, 221 

" 1844, 339 



« 1846, 425 

" 1847, 528 



" 1848, 626 

" 1849, 560 

The last reports on the condition of the school, in 1848 and 1849, furnish some 
interesting statistics, from which an opinion can be formed upon the actual condi- 
tion of the school, and the results up to this time of the arrangement and disci- 
pline introduced there. 

One thousand one hundred and eighty-four children have been admitted into 
the school, from its establishment in June, 1839, to December 31, 1849. In 
1849 alone, there were 144 admissions. 

Of this number were present, January 1, 1850, 546. In November, 1849, the 
number of pupils was 563 — the greatest since the opening of the school. 

Of 1040 children admitted up to 1st January, 1849, 237 were illegitimate, 742 
bom of a first marriage, 61 were of parents married a second time. 

During the same time there entered 13 children under 7 years old, 222 under 
12 years old, and 805 over 12. 

The 560 scholars who composed the school in the end of 1849, were occupied 
as follows: 336 farming, 71 gardening, 141 learning trades, 12 cooks, lamp- 
lighters in infirmary, &o. 

The occupations learned at Mettray are almost all connected with the labors of 
the field. Such are the trades of the wheelwright, blacksmith, forrier, carpenter, 
mason, wooden-shoe nuker, shoemaker, tailor, rope-maker,* sail-maker. The pupils 
have not made any additional clearings; but they have dug a hundred acres 
of land, eighteen inches deep. They have also made and repaired all the roads 
of the school and the farm. The soil of the latter, although presenting some dif- 
ficulties on account of the boulders scattered over it, is nevertheleas, in general, 
fertile. It produces grain of all kinds, wine, cider, various friuts, legumes, fodder, 
madder, &c. 

The decree of the Provisory Government which put an end, in the beginning 
of 1848, to labor in the prisons and benevolent institutions, forced the authorities 
of Mettray to close half their workshops, and to send the hands to agricultural 
labor ; which explains the large number of pupils employed there. 

This change haa not taken place without great embarrassments, and difficulties 
of daily occurrence. All peculiarities and characters are not fit for agricultural 
labor. The apprentice to a carpenter, a wheelwright, or blacksmith, who was 
just about becoming a journeyman, regretfully remembers his trade; becomes 
disgusted with the labor of the farm ; and murmurs, and is dissatisfied at the 
government which oondems him to involuntary labor. It is not now, as formerly, 
Uie preference or the talent of the children which must be consulted, but the ne- 
cessities of the new situation of the school. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the conduct of the pupils has continued good, 
as is shown by the register of honor. The average number of names in this re- 
gister, during 1849, has been 224 ; of whom are registered — 



For the first time, 56 

For the second time, 29 

For the third time 18 



For the fourth time, 22 

For the fifth time, 19 

For the sixth time,. 16 
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For the Beventh time, 12 

For the eighth time, 10 

For the ninth time, 9 

For the tenth time, 8 



For the eleventh time, 5 

For the twelfth time, 4 

For the thirteenth time, 4 

For the fourteenth time, 5 



And one, each of the following numbered times — fifteenth, sixteenth, seren- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-first. 

In 1847, of 509 pupils, were registered 226 names; m 1848, of 522 pupils, 
were registered 257 names ; and the same year 46 names were erased. The 
children remain in the school, in general, for a period of not more than three 
years ; and as the register of honor is written up every three months, it is easy 
to see why the number of names entered more than twelve times, is very small. 

Since the opening of the school, 528 pupils have been put in situations, 105 of 
whom were placed during 1849. Of these 528—150 are in militaiy service, 
either by conscription or voluntary enlistment — 1 27 in the army, and 23 in the 
navy ; 17 are married, and most of them have children ; 150 have remained of 
irreproachable deportment; 26 have conducted moderately well; 6 have run 
away from their guardians ; 46 have relapsed. Of thew last, 33 are from towns, 
and 19 from Pari» — the remaining 11 from the country. Their number may at 
first sight appear painfully large, but on considering the condition in which these 
children have been placed, it seems surprising that it is not greater ; for, of 528 
children leaving during tea years, 43 were foundlings ; 46 are of parents re- 
married, (step-children;) 222 have neither fiither or mother^ 106 are illegiti- 
mate ; 18 are of parents living in concubinage ; 142 are of families of bad repu- 
tation ; 77 aro of parents now in prison. 

With such parentage, was there not good reason to fear for their future 7 

At Mettray, as at most other schools of the same class, it is often noticed that 
the children sent from the towns show repugnance to agricultural labor. Of 200 
pnpils from the department of the Seine, 9 only have finally settled in that em> 
ployment. These children belonged mostly to families of mechanics, who spoke 
contemptuously, in their letters, of rural occupations. The children bom in the 
country fortunately have different feelings. 

The annual reports furnish interesting details of the nature and results of the 
patronage extended to the dismissed pupils, and of the efibrts made to find them 
situations. The success of these operations in 1848 and 1849, has surpassed the 
expectation of the directors. The number of pupils in situations increases yearly, 
and forms a numerous outside population, constituting really a second school, out- 
side the first The correspondence of the officers with these young people is 
daily, and requires speeial agents and continual care. There is, in truth, almost 
no end to the assistance given to the pupils of Mettray. The establishment sus- 
tains to-day more than 509 pupils, whom it has really adopted, and whom it 
watches vigilantly ; and this number is increasing daily. But this occasions no 
fears to the authorities of the school, because they are convinced that for so good 
a work, there will never be any lack of sympathy. 

The pupils are permitted, when out of work, and until there is a good situation 
found for them, to re-enter the school and take their place temporarily in the 
family of Which they formed a part. This receives them like a brother, and 
divides its food with them. 

The pupils who continue to conduct themselves well for two years after leavfng 
Mettray, receive from the directors a symbolic ring with the device, ^* Faithful- 
ness surpasses all,'' {Loyaute posse tout.) 

The penalty of continued misconduct is the replacement of the pupil in the 
central establishment. This was inflicted during 1848 but three times — twice for 
immorality, and once for assisting in an attempt to run away. 

The sanitary condition of the school is very satisfiictory, and the number of 
deaths has been very small. From its foundation in 1840 to 1849, during 10 
years, it has lost only 59 children. The number and per oentage of deaths during 
that period has been as follows : 
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Of the 17 pupils deceased in 1848, thirteen were diseased with pulmonary 
consumption, one with typhoid fever, one with tuberculous meningitis, one with 
scrofulous consumption, and one with dropsy. In 1849, of four deaths, two were 
from pulmonary consumption, one from typhoid fever, and one from scrofula. 
This small mortality is the more surprising, because ch(^era and dysentery made 
great ravages in 1849 in Tours and Uie vicinity. 

The amount of mortality depends especially upon the health of the children 
when they arrive at the schools. According to the reports of the physicians em- 
ployed at Mettray, that place is perfectly healthful. The pupils have up to this 
time escaped all the epidemic maladies which have ravaged the country. Inves- 
tigation of the register shows that the number of children admitted to Uie infirm- 
ary decreases in proportion to the increase of the length of their stay in the 
school ; which proves that their oonatitutions are invigorated under the regimen 
there establisheid. 

Of 1184 children admitted at Mettray, up to December 31, 1849, 717 came 
completely ignorant; 270 had some notions of reading ; 143 knew how to read ; 
54 only knew how to write. 

The pupils have 14 hours of school instruction a week, divided as follows : Re- 
ligious instruction, 2 hours; reading, writing, and arithmetic, 10 hours; vocal 
music, 2 hours. The chaplain also teaches the catechism an hour every day, to 
those children who have not received their first communion — generally 9-lOths 
of the whole, llie elementary instruction given to the pupils is equivalent to 
that received by the mechanics in the towns. The classes are formed in each 
fiimily under the direction and supervision of the head instructor. The chieii 
and sub-chiefii have assistants chosen from among the pupils, and who receive daily 
a special lesson two hours long from the head instructor. At certain periods cf 
the year, each family selects six of its best scholars, who, together with those se- 
lected by the other families, write compositions. These exercises are followed by 
the delivery of prizes. By this double arrangement, of the daily classes in the 
families, and the meeting of them all, is secured all that emulation which springs 
from the strife of many competitors. 

One of the general inspectors of primary schools, who was recently sent to 
Mettray by the minister of public instruction, sums up as follows the amount of 
instruction given at the time of his visit : 

^* The pupils are children deprived, for the most part, until they come to Met- 
tray, of all instruction, moral or intellectual. All that is indispensable for them 
is the first rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and instruction in re- 
ligion. In addition to this, however, have been taught to the more intelligent^ 
linear drawing and singing church music. Lessons in vocal and instrumental 
music dre given to the best pupils, by way of reward. 

Upon the whole, I am of the opinion that the school of Mettray deserves the 
testimony of your highest good wishes, and that it will be proper to grant to it a 
subsidy from the public funds, for the increase of the joint school established 
there for foremen and pupils." 

Besides the practical instruction resulting fh>m the emplojring of the pupils in 
agriculture, they attend, once a week, a course of lessons in agriculture, horticul- 
ture and veterinary practice. The directors of Mettray propose to adopt for this 
course the course of study of the agricultural schools ; they also intend to estab- 
lish a special agricultural school for young^^rsons other thfui the members of the 
school proper, who may wish to study such a course, regarding for this purpose 
the usual course 6f cultivation in the neighborhood. 

The division of the pupils into &milies is a characteristic of the discipline at 
Mettray : each family occupies a separate building, containing its dormitory, re- 
fectory, and school. This house is 39 feet long by 2U feet wide, and containing 
a basement and two stories. The outer room df tlie basement serves for a work- 
shop ; in some of the houses it is divided *into compartments by a partition low 
enough to permit a single overseer in the middle, to inspect all the divisions, and 
high enough to prevent the children, when seated, from seeing each other, or com- 
municating. The air circulates in the open space above, so as to keep all the com- 
partments at the same temperature, whatever the number of children employed 
in each. The first and second stories are each thrown into one spacious room, 
which, by an ingenious arrangement, serves in turn as dormitory, refectory, play- 
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room in had weather, ind whool-room. Two beams, fixed by a hinge at ona end, 
are erected against the wall, one on each side of the door. To arrange the refec- 
tory, these are lowered and rested on oprights ; in which position wey separate 
thtf'room into two divisioDs, leaving a passage in the middle for the overseers ; 
boards are laid crosswise the room, upon the beams, resting upon them and the 
wall, and the refectory is ready. To prepare the dormitory, instead of the boards 
are arranged hammocks, stowed along the walls, which are taken down and hung 
to the beams. These hammocks are slung parallel to each other, but so that of 
every two children, the head of one is toward the wall, and of the other toward the 
beam. This arrangement hinders talking, and fiicilitates supervision. Above each 
is a cupboard containing the effix^ts of the pupil, which he is required to keep very 
neatly. 

At one end of the room is a small alcove shut in from it by blinds, permitting 
the occupant to look through without being seen. Here the *^ chief of the family'' 
sleeps. He has the supervision of two sections of 20 children each, and is assisted 
by a '* sub-chief" and two ^^ elder brothers," chosen from among the pupils. 

This arrangement is the same for all the houses except two, one of which serves 
for the lodging of the chaplain, and the other contains the business offices of the 
school. The space of 33 feet, which separates the houses from each other, m oc- 
cupied by sheds which serve as depositories for fiirming, and for shelter from rain. 
Tlie house where the youngest of the children are lodged has been placed, by a 
touching inspiration, under the protection of Mary, the patron of the afflicted and 
of the motherless. The other houses have carved upon their fronts the names oC 
the individuals or towns whose liberality contributed to the foundation of Mettray. 

The ten houses are arranged upon two sides of a spacious court, planted with 
shrubs and covered with turf. At one end of it is the church, a simple and ma- 
jestic structure, rustic yet elegant ; at the other is a pavilion which serves as a 
dweUing house for M. de Metz, one of the directors. In front of this are erected 
the mast and spars of a ship, with their rigging and sails. This apparatus, which 
is quite perfect, is to be used for the exercises of the naval apprentices. It was 
presented to the school by the minister of marine. 

To the right and left of the church are two buildings containing a large school- 
room, a store-room of fiirming tools and models, lodgings for assistants ; behind it 
is the house of correction, surrounded with a walled court-yard. This is a small 
prison consisting of cells, built so as to form a prolongation to the church ; so that 
the children when shut up may attend divine service, and see the priest at the 
altar, without leaving their cells, or seeing one another. This is arranged simply 
by drawing a screen. 

Around the house of correction are arranged the farm-yards and buildings, a 
handsome range of stables for cattie, barns, a piggery, horse-stables, a dairy, Ac. ; 
and a little further the cemetery. The principal stable, which can accommodate 
fifty head of cattie, is divided lengthwise by a wide passage, on both sides of which 
are arranged the mangers. 

Near Sie entrance to the establishmeni, but a little on one side, is a separate 
building containing the infirmary, the laundry, the school of foremen, the apart- 
ments of the sisters oi charity, the kitchen, the wash-room, the bakery, the shop, 
&c. I before it is the gymnasium and its apparatus ; behind it, the kitchen-garden. 

All the buildings have been erected after the plans of the architect M. Blouet, 
who has himself directed the operations in the most honorably disinterested man- 
ner. From tlie accounts which we have seen, it appears that each house for pupils 
cost $1,520 ; the cow-house $5,089.40, and the chapel and prison, $18,934.20. 
Adding to the price of each house the sum of $480 for movaUes and other ex- 
penses, we have a total of $2,000 ; equal to an annual expenditure of $100 for 
each family, and of $2.50 per pupiL 

The cemetery which stands some distance from the buildings, forms a parallelo- 
gram, where the graves are arranged in regular order. At the head of each is 
planted a cypress ; m the middle <? the cemetery is erected a cross. The *^ elder 
brothers have the care of the cemetery. AH the children attend the funerals ; and 
the directors, on these occasions, address them in simple and toaohing words, 
which make upon their minds the impreanoD which the funeral ceremony makes 
upon their imaginatioiL 
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The expenses of the school are so oaloulated as to f arnish each pupil with neces- 
saries, but with no superfluities. 

The bedding consists of a simple hammock, a small grass mattress, a pillow, a 
pair of sheets, and one or two coverlids, according to the season. 

The wardrobe given to each pupil at his admission, contains, 

1 shirt, $1 .20 ; 2 blouses, $1 .34 ; 3 pair pantaloons, $2.07 *, 2 pair gaiters, $0.30 ; 
1 cap, $0.40; 1 straw hat, $0.25; 1 pair shoes, $1.20; 1 pair wooden shoes, 
$0.23; 2 blacking-brushes, $0.10: 1 hair-brush, $0.05 ; 1 comb-brush, $0.05 ; 

1 comb, $0.05 ; 1 black neckcloth, $0.20 ; 1 red do., $0.15 ; 1 woolen blouse 
$1.21 ; 1 woolen waistcoat for winter, $1.00 ; 1 pair drawers of fustian for winter, 
$0^0; total, $10.20. 

The shirts, and washed clothes in general, are owned in common ; and are 
changed often enough to obey the requirements of neatness. These clothes in> 
dude for each child 3 shirts, 3 handkerchiefs, and 2 pair winter stockings. 

At leaving, the pupil also receives a complete wardrobe, viz., 2 pair pantaloons, 

2 blue blouseSf 1 waistcoat, 1 cap, 1 pair suspenders, 3 cotton shirts, 2 cravats, 3 
pocket-handkerchiefe, 3 pair under stockings, 1 pair shoes ; of which the expense 
is estimated at $6.00. 

The labor and age of the children require substantial nourishment, which is fur- 
nished as follows : 

Two days per week. 

Braad, 36^ lb. (750 ffr.,) cMting, 90.03.6* 

Dinner ; meat, four-tenths of a pound, Iqpime*, bread, and loup,. . 0.02 

Supper ; potatoes and butter ; salt and onions, 0.01 

Drink, 0.00.4 

(0.07 
Five days per week. 

Bread, 964 lb $0.03.6 

Dinner ; beans or other l^ume, butter, salt, opions, 0.00.6 

Supper ; leg umes, butter, 0.01.6 

Drink O.0O.4 

tO.06.2 

The weekly board of each pupil at Mettray cost, September, 1849, $0.45 ; at the 
reform school of Raysselede, at the same time, it was not over $0.28. 

The daily arrangement of time varies with the seasons. [See appendix.] 

At entering the school, the pupil is interrogated as to his birth, the condition of 
his family, the fault which brought him before the court, and in short all the de- 
tails of his short and often sad history. This information is entered in a register, 
where also is wintten afterguards whatever concerns each pupil, his stay at the school, 
his conduct and situation after his departure. An examination of this moral 
account is very interesting ; it shows the good effect of the management and dis- 
cipline of the establishment. We made minute investigations into the elements of 
these modest annals, for the purpose of preparing a similar system, which we have 
introduced into the reform school at Ruysselede. 

After having been examined, the pupil is placed in a family, and set at work 
either on the farm or in a workshop, in a manner suitable to his age and strength, 
and as much as possible, to his individual fitness. It has been considered proper 
to teach or continue the child in the occupation of his family, if it have an honest 
one, for the pupil, at the expiration of his term, should naturally return to his 
parents, and render them his services. This very practical consideration demands 
respectful attention. 

The classification by families establishes among the pupils who compose them a 
sort of community of interest and bond of brotherhood. All feel under obligations 
to each, and each to all. Interest and emulation are excited among the pupils with 
as much skill as propriety. Part of the work is given out by tasks^; and the self- 
respect of the pupils urges them to show themselves worthy of this mark of confi- 
dence. They are taught to consider it honorable to be nseftil to their comrades, 
and eipecially to their masters ; and accordingly none are employed in detached 
services ; for cooking, baking, in •the kitchen-garden and infirmary, in waiting 
upon the foremen's table, except those whose conduct has been good. From time 
to time are held general meetinn of the pupils in the workshops ; the children 
decide on each ouiers merits, and tlfo highest reoeive a small individual reward, 
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which is placed in the taviDga-batik. Ko regular wages are e^er given for labor. 
Neither the payments nor prizes, of which we have spoken, are given, except to 
pupils whose names are upon the register of honor. The distribution is made once 
a week for the school, and once a month for the workshops ; the amount may 
average $5.00 per pupil. The elder brothers have a special payment of $0.20 a 
month, besides a ration extra on Sunday, and for them, likewise the payments 
made for labor and good conduct ar« doubled. 

The classification of the pupils by fiimilies, as above remarked, is the peculiar 
characteristic and the pivot of the discipline of the school. The families are formed 
by means of a nucleus, around which are arranged and aggregated the new pupils. 
This plan allows of the preservation of the fiimily feeling, and of its peouliarities and 
associations. The regulations inserted after this notice give complete information 
as to the organization and discipline of the families, and the privileges and duties 
of the chiefii, sub-chiefs, and elder brothers. 

The elder brothers, diosen by the pupils within each fiunily, can not inflict pun- 
ishments ; they only note marks for ill conduct. These bad marks are read by a 
director, on Sunday, in the general meeting of all the officers and pupils. In this 
same meeting, the director gives a detailed account of the situatbn of each fiimily, 
distributes penalties and rewards, gives news fh>m pupils gone and in places, 
reads extracts from their correspondence, and communicates ful matters of interest 
to the school. 

Each chief of a fi&mily makes a special report on the conduct of the pupils ; 
this is read at the meeting of the chie& of fiimilies and officers, which takes place 
every Saturday afternoon. At this meeting, over which a director presides, is 
arranged the outline of the report for the general meeting on Sunday, the list of 
rewards and punishments, &c. 

The punishments are as follows : 

1. Public admonition; 2. standing still— deprival of play; 3. dry bread for 
one or two meals; 4. being shut in a cell on Sunday; 5. imprisonment in 
lighted cell ; 6. ditto, in dark cell, (the duration of this imprisonment is never 
told, but it is not generally more than two or three days. The imprisoned pupils 
perform two hours' exercise a day, at an ordinary step, and at the gymnastic step, 
in the yard around the house of correction. During these exercises, the more 
culpable wear handcuffib ;) 7. dungeon for not more than three days ; 8. erasure 
from register of honor ; 9. replacement in the central establishment. 

Some oflenses are adjudicated by the pupils themselves, who are appointed a 
jury for that purpose ; the directors reserving only the power of moderating the 
verdict When a gross offense is committed, the foreman sends the offender to 
the ^^ hall of reflection,'' an isolated apartment, where he remains some time 
before being visited by a director. During this interval, the child recovers from 
his anger, the director then hears his story, and punishment, if necessary, is never 
inflicted on him while irritated. 

Rewards are individual and collective. The latter are bestowed upon families, 
and consist of public eulogies, and of presents and tokens of remembrance, which 
are preserved with care. The others consist of eulogies, public likewise, gifts of 
articles of daily usefulness, rewards for labor and for application while in school, and 
fiivors of different kinds. But the principal encouragement, and that most valued, 
is registration in the register of honor, which is granted only to pupils who have 
been three months without punishment, and who have, besides, distinguished 
themselves for good conduct. 

All these ingenious details, showing the high order of intelligence which pre 
sides at Mettray, and also a profoimd knowledge of the character of children, 
have been more or less imitated in most of the other reform schools, and espe- 
cially at that of Petit-Bonrg, where we find the elder brothers under the name 
of monitors, the jury of pupils, the weekly meeting of officers, the register of 
honor, &e. 

We have seen that the industrial organization at Mettray received a rude blow 
by the decree of the provisional government (in 1849) above-mentioned. At the 
time of our visit, however, the workshops were beginning to be re-established. 
Of the 11 fiimilies in the school, 7 were more especially occupied in agriculture ; 
the 4 others, although furnishing a certain number of agriculturists and horticnl- 
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turjflts, were chiefly employed in the workshops, at wheelwrighting, blaokamith- 
ing, looksmithing, carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, rope and aail-ismaking. 

To have the right of changing to another workshop, the pupil most tviSl among 
the first three of his &mily, and be registered in the register of honor. 

The school cultivated, at first, only 30 acres ; it has now extended its improve- 
ments to more than 500 acres. CNT this extent it owns about 37 acres ; the re- 
mainder is leased from neighboring proprietors. 

In 1847, the division as to crops was as follows : 

AotM. Ac 

Winterwhent, ISO 



Spring " 74 

Winier oata, 5S 

Spring ♦* 80 

Mangel wurtitti 1^ 

Peai, 3 

Indian cum, 10 

PotatoM, 8) 

Banna, TJ 



Winter vetcbas, 90 

Spring •• ...; 15 

Grape Tinea, 90 

Meadow €94 

Hemp, 3 

Kiteoen-garden, 994 

Jeruialem artichoitea, 94 

CloTer, aanfoin, 95 

Wood,...* 10 

Total, 49U 

There are, moreover, 15} acres, occupied by play-grounds, roods, buildings, 
underwood, and pasture, making a total of 505 acres, 3ie entire domain of ^e 
school. 

Numerous springs rise from the slopes. A small river and a brook flow the 
whole length of the form, from northeast to south. The brook is used to irrigate 
an extent of 37f aiores. The river can not be used for that purpose, being used 
by a number of mills, very near each other. The school has no mannfiu^ring 
establishment ; but it owns a grist-mill with three run of stones, to which might 
be added a cleaning machine, or a machine for cutting woolen rags. The frrm 
ingapparatus is sufficient. 

Three families of pupils live on three &rms worked by^ihe school. A fire 
which occurred upon the farm of Graudieres, but which was soon put out, occa- 
sioned this arrangement. It was supposed that one watchman was not sufficient 
during the night. Providence, as it always does, brought good out of evil ; aux- 
iliary schools have thus been founded, which may serve as models for establish- 
ments smaller than Mettray. We know that this system of small schools has 
long existed in Switzerland and Germany, where it has produced the best results. 
It has been advocated in France by the Hon. M. de RainncviUe, who has put it 
in practice on his iarm of AUonville, near Amiens. M. Achille Duolesienx has 
also devoted himself enthusiastically to its introduction into Brittany, having suc- 
cessfully established an experimental school at Saint Han, (Morbiban.) 

Besides the chief and sub-chief of the family occupying it, there is attached to 
each &rm at Mettray a farming overseer and a female housekeeper. Each farm 
occupies from 75 to 100 acres. The buildings are so arranged as to contain, 
besides the barn and stable, the necessary room for the housekeeping and lodging 
of the fomily. There is a oommcm kitchen, and a separate room for the chief 
The apartment of the pupils is arranged so as to serve in turn for sleeping room, 
refectory, school-room, and covered play-gronnd. It is usually from 45 to 52 feet 
long, and from 23 to 26 feet wide. For securing a healthy atmosphere are used 
ventilators, in the ceiling. The furniture consists of a hammock for each pupil, 
tliree pair of tables, twelve benches, shelves along the wall for stowing property, 
two cupboards, the sub-chiefs bed, and the cooking apparatus and farming took. 
An inventory is given in appendix F. The cost of fiirnishing the establiimment, 
and putting it in working order, may be estimated at (1,100 to 1,200 francs) 
$220 to S240. The school furnishes provisions for, and directs the administra- 
tion of the three farms, although each of them has its separate accounts, kept by 
the chief of the finmily. 

In other respects, the regulations and discipline of the detached families upon 
the farms, are quite the same as those of the families resident at the central 
establishment. In case of sickness, the pupils are carried to the central infirmary 
and treated there. Every Sunday the detached fomilies pass the day at the cen- 
tral school, and join in Uie exercises, meetings, and sports of the other fiuniUes. 
Thus is maintained the common bond among them. 

Agricultural labor is the principal occupation at Mettray now, and the existing 
workshops can be considered only as dependencies upon the agrionltiiral establish- 
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ment. This itato of things demanda the greatest oare in oultiYation, which unfor- 
tunately is by no means in a satisfiiotory oondition. Being pressed by cironm- 
stances, and by the necessity of extending the area of cnltiyation in proportion to 
the growing number of inmates, the directors at Mettray have had to struggle 
with great local difficulties. Much of the land hired requires labor, long, costly, 
and difficult for children to perform. Many large stones must be mo^ed before 
the plow or spade can be used. This slow operation is hardly performed before 
the leases expire. The school, therefore, probably does not reooYer its adYsnoes, 
and the proprietors of the hmd. and not ue school itielf, reoeiYe the adYantage 
of its severe labors. Add to this the frequent change of the forming overseers, 
each using a different system and different processes, and it is easy to account for 
the unfovorable pecuniary result of the agricultural operations of Mettray. In 
1848. this branch of the establishment incurred a considerable debt, which has 
probably now been paid ; but the necessity is demonstrated of a radical and intel- 
ligent reform in this department. The directors are seriously occupied about this 
matter ; if we might offer them our advice, it would be. to inquire in the first 
place if it would not be best to limit cultivation to the lana already cleared and in 
good condition, and to turn the rest, if possible, into meadows. By concentrating 
upon the former the labor and the manure which have proved insufficient for too 
extended an area, there would no doubt be obtained crops better, and relatively 
more abundant. The kitchen-garden in particular should be so enlarged as not 
only to answer the demands of the establishment, but to yield a surplus, which 
would probably find a market in the neighborhood and at Tours. 

The school at Mettray has ever since its its origin enjoyed lively sympathies, 
commanded not only by its object and its usefulness, but also by the personal 
character of its founders. General and municipal councils, courts of appeal, civil 
and commercial tribunals, royal and private fiunilies, all have hastened Jo its aid. 
Juries have made collections for it. M. Leon d'Ourches has given to Mettray 
$33,000. Others, instead of giving money, have generously provided the school 
with farming tools, clothes, hwlka for the library, pictures, vases, and ornaments 
for the church. These unostentatious offerings have been considerable. The 
government has not confined itself to paying all the personal expenses of the 
children confined there, but has also assisted the establishment with oonnderable 
annual appropriations. 

The ordinary expenses from 1839 to 1848, were . . $117,519.74 

Extraordinary do., 96,297.38 

Total expenses, 

Receipts from without, ^ $187,365.98 



$213,817.12 



at home, 12,071.27 

Total receipts, 

Balance of expenses over receipts, .... 

The annual expense for maintenance of pupils, assistance of dismissed pupils, 
school of foremen, and advancement of capital, (amortissement dn capital,) divided 
by the number of pupils at Mettray, gives the following results : ^ 



$ 199,437.25 
$14,379.87 



fmt. 

1840.. 
1841,. 
1842.. 
1843,. 
1844,. 



EZMMt 

iMu tm da J. 



57.. 
113,. 
100,. 
188,. 



•0,40.1 
.S1.4 
.90.0 



Tmt. 

1845,. 
1840,. 
1847,. 
1848,. 
1849,. 



EzpMIM 

Pepolatka. ptr hma par day. 

... 345, 00.90^ 

... 400, .97.9 

... 450 M.1 

... 500, JO.] 

... 536, 10. 



It appears that the expense has regularly decreased, according to the increase 
of the population. This diminution nas continued through 1848 and 1849, in 
spite of the breaking up of the workshops and of the consequent decrease of 
profits on labor. This result is due to the economy introduced by the directon 
into different branches of the service. By perscYcring in this course, reorganiz- 
ing its mechanical labor, and adopting a system of agriculture which shall put an 
eai to deficits and bring in a profit, the school of Mettray will undoubtedly suc- 
ceed, in a short time, in overcoming the difficulties which it has hitherto enconn- 
tei«d, and in settling its organization upon a firm financial basis. This is the 
necessary, since the government, after 1849, pays only 14 cents a day, 
o 
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ioBtead of 16, fbt eaoh pupil, and only $14.00, instead of $16.00, for wardrobe at 
entraooe. 

APPENDIX. 
A.— EMnoTMBirr or Tub. 



Bonn* Boon* 

5. Rise, airange beds, and clothes, &c. 
5}. Dressing, washing, dec. ; prayer. 

6. General cleaning up. 

7. Breakfast, and play hours. 

8. Mass. 
9k. General meeting for discipline. 

lol. Play. 

m. Military ezereise * ezereise with fire- 
pump. 

1 . Dinner and play. 

2. Vespers ana benediction. 

3. Gymnastics. 

5. B^ral lesson, by director, or school. 

6. Baths, or play. 

7. Supper. 

7|. Prayer, singing, and arrange property. 
8^. Bedtime. 

10. Curfew. 

NoTB.— Elder brothers are chosen the first Bonday of each month. 

Winter Sfeatom. 



Houn* 
6. 
6i 



6. 

I 

121. 
2. 

H. 
6i 
71. 
8. 
81. 
9. 
10. 



DAIS. 



Rise, make beds. 

Dress, wash, &c. 

Distribution of work. 

Breakfast, and play. 

Distribution of woik. 

End of work. 

School begins. 

Distribution of work. 

Instrumental band practice 

End of work ; pat up tools. 

Supper. 

Prever ; evening singing. 

Bedtime. 

Curfew. 



lOi. 
111. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



DAVBi 



^: 



12-45. 
I. 
2. 
6. 
7. 

7|. 
8. 
10. 



Rise, make beds. 
Dress, wash, dec. 
Distribution of work. 
Breakfast, and play. 
Distribution of work. 
End of work. 
Dinner, and play. 
Distribution of work. 
School. 
Supper. 

Prayer, singing. 
Bedtime. 
Curfew. 



Instrumental music three timss a waek. 



at noon. 



■rasATC Am nManiAvs. 

HOUM. 

6. Rise, make bed ; order, effects. 
6i. Dress, wash, dec. ; prayer. 
61. General cleaning of nouse, dec. 
7|. Breakfast, and play. 
8. Mass. 

9k. General meeting for discipline, dec. 
m. Play. 

Exercises; military, and with fire- 
engine. 

Dinner, and plsy. 

Vespen, and benediction. 

Gymnastics. 

Moral instruction, or school 

Reading class. 

Supper. 
7%. Praver, singing ; oRienng, effects. 
8^. Bedtime. 
10. Curfew. 

NoTB.— Elder brothen are chosen on the first Sunday of each month. 

B.— Rbodlations or ItrnsKABT. 

1. The infirmary is directed by a sister of charity ; it is a place of quiet and repose ; 
silence must always be obserred there ; order and propriety must always rei^n tnere : 
children making trouble will be marked the fint time, and punished by the sister. If 
they renew their disorderly conduct, they will he remored to a cell, where their med- 
ical treatment will be continued. 

2. The police regulation of the infirmary belongs to the superior of the sistera of 
charity, and to the sister having charge there. The pupils must treat them with obedi- 
ence and respect ; failure to do which would be ungrateful. 

3. Each bed is numbered. 

4. Each pupil entering the infirmary will be taken thither by the chief of the family, 
who will oeliver him directly into the hands of the sister in charge. The sister 
will enter in a register opened for the purpose, the pupil's name, the letter of his family, 
the number of the bed he occupies, and the date of his entrance. 

5. At the fint visit of the physician shall be entered, if practicable, in a special 
column, the nature of the disease. 

6. Two registen shall be opened, one for the entrance and dischar^ of pupils, and 
the number of days passed in the infirmary, and the other for prescriptions snd medics/ 
observstions. 
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7. A jonraal shall also be kept by the sister, of the conduct of the children in the 
infirmary, in which she shall enter the punishments inflicted by her, and the offenses 
requiring severer penalties. The foreman on ^ard shall come for this journal every 
Satunlay, and carry it to the council, where it shall be read, and shall carry it back 
every Sunday morning. 

6. In the atisence of the sister, the pupils shall obey the pupil in charge, who shall 
make note of all offenses, and report them to the sister. 

9. Each pupil shall come to the infirmary dressed in s cap, neckcloth, blouse, panta- 
loons, and shoes, and shall have bis comb and hair-brush. The sister shall give tlie 
chief of the family a receipt for the linen and other effects brought by the pupil. If 
any pupil shall come without the above articles, the pupil in charge of the infirmary 
shall get them from the chief of the family alone. 

10. Everr pupil discharged from the infirmary shall be delivered to the foreman on 
guard, to whom the sister shall send word by the pupil in charge, at a quarter before 
eight in the evening, on Monday and Friday, when he goes to supper. The foreman 
on Kuard, at his return to duty, shall send the pupil to the chief of his family. To 
facilitate this service, the sister shall give the list of pupils leaving, 'daily, to the over- 
seer of labor, who shall insert it in his report. 

11. The coming of the physician shall be announced by a signal. The pupiT m 
charge of the infirmary shall touch the bell, upon which the foreman on euard shall 
cause the trumpet to sound. This visit takes place twice a week, on Monday and 
Friday. 

12. The chief of the house of correction shall report to the physician, at each visit, 
the sanitary condition thereof. 

13. No pupil shall be taken to see the doctor without the written certificate of the 
chief of his family. The night guard is especially charged to take them to the doctor, 
upon proof that they have such certificate. 

14. There shall take place a dressing (pansement) every day at half-past eleven, for 
sick pupils. The foreman on guard snail conduct them to it regularly, with an elder 
brother, so that the pupils shall oe at the infirmary at half-past eleven. 

15. Any pupil falling sick during working hours, shall be put forthwith under charge 
of the chief^of^his family, who alone shall have authority to conduct him to the infirmar}*. 
In his absence, the sub-chief shall perform this duty in his place. 

16. The treatment ordered for pupils sick at the family, shall be explained by a note 
which the sister shall send to the chief of the family, who shall supenntend the execu- 
tion of the directions. 

17. Whenever the directors shall enter the infirmary, all pupils not confined to their 
beds shall place themselves at Uie foot of their beds, and remain there until the gen- 
tlemen go out. 

C.^RaauLATioiis roa Cnar or Family. 

1. The school is divided into families of 40 children. Each of them is directed by a 
chief, who is under the immediate supervision of the head secretary. 

2. The insignia of the chief of a family are two ornaments worked upon the sleeves, 
and black velvet on the cap. He has authority over all officers of a grade lower than 
his own. 

3. The chief of a family has under his orders a sub-chief and two elder brothers, 
who assist him in the suoervision of the fsmily^ He reads, every month, to his sub- 
chief and elder brothers tneir duties. 

4. The chief of a family has charge of the education of its children. He oversees 
their primary instruction, under the direction of the teacher. He has charge of their 
dress and support, attends to their wants, corrects their faults ; in a word, he is the 
father of the family, and is to fulfill all the duties of the-station to the children, as if he 
were so in every respect. 

5. The chief of the family keeps the journal and all papers belonging to the family. 
He has charge of the correspondence of those who can not write, but be is forbidden to 
mail them until they have been left unsealed at the business office of the administration. 

6. He is responsible for all the property and keeping of his house, linen, furniture, 
bedding, clothing, lighting, in short every thing upon the inventoi^ of the family. 

7. The chief of a family should understand the platoon exercise, for the purpose of 
managing his family the better during general meetings. He presides over all the 
sports and movements of the family, watches over its order, and its work, the good 
condition and nestness of his house, and all his children. He makes an inspection of 
property daily, and one of clothing weekly. 

8. He lives all the time with his family. He prises first, and goes to bed last. He 
keeps at hand the keys of his doors and cupboards, shuts the house at night after curfew, 
duniur religious services, Sundays and feast-days. 

9. The chief of a family inflicts punishment upon his children, conducts to the parlor 
those who have committed a ^ve offense, ana to the infiimaxy those who are sick. 
He sends to the night-guard, with a written certificate, all children of his family whom 
the doctor dioold see, and who are not permitted to be so seen without such certificate. 
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10 He if to visit at least twice a week, those of his children who are in the eells or 
the infirmary, and to report such visils to the directors. 

11. Every Saturday he receives from the sister having chaige of the washing, the 
clean linen, and every Monday he delivers her the dirty linen. He is foid)iddeu to 
retain any thing. He receives also for safe keeping all articles given to the good pupils. 

12. Whenever the chief of the family is not at the same time foreman of a work- 
shop, he is occupied during working hours in some of the business offices. 

13. He directs a division in school, attends the music class, gymnastics, baths, and 
all the meetings of the whole schooL 

14. He performs in his turn the service of day «aA night watchman, and of waiting on 
visitois. 

15. The chief of a family has leave of absence for a day every month, and every 
year a vacation. Whenever he wishes to be absent fvom the school, he wiU notify the 
secretary the evenine before, who will report the same to the dicectors. 

16. The chief of the family is allowed to be up» in his room, until curfew ; at which 
lime every one else in the house must be in bed. 

17. The chief of the family is leconmiepded not to have any thing about which may 
tempt the pupils. 

18. The chiefs of the families will send all the children to the foremen of the work- 
shops, and the latter will send the children, at their return, to the chiefs ; during these 
movements, the pupils should always be in their ranks. The chiefs of families will not 
detain any pupil from his work, or call him off from it, without having received written 
orders therefor. 

19. If the chief of a family finds its impossible to perfonn his duty, from sickness 
or any other valid reason, he will immediately notify the secretary, who will fill his 
place. 

20. The chiefs of families will call the children down from their meals b^ sound of 
trumpet, for the purpose of sending the sick to receive the physician's visit, or the 
dressing, every day[ at 25 minutes past one at latest. 

21. For communications relating to their duties, the chieis of families are to report 
themselves at half-past ten every morning to the director, who will sttend to their 
requisitions, and give his personal attendance at their families^ if it should be 
required. 

D.^Rbodlatioiis or Bu34)mmw or Fami&t. 

1. Each family is divided into two sections. The sub-chief commands one of them, 
onder direction of the chief. 

2. The insignia of the office of s«b-chief are a lace sewed upon the sleeve. He 
eommsnds all officers of a grade bek>w his own. 

3. The sub-chief is under the immediste orders of the chief, and should pay him 
obedience and respect. 

4. The sub-chief sssists the chief in supervision, and in taking care of the pupils 
during play-hours, in the sleeping and eating rooms, and whenever the family is 
together. * 

5. He fills the place of the chief, when the latter is absent He should understand 
the theory, and be able to command the manoeuvres, of the platoon exercise. 

6. The sub-chief notes all offenses committed 1^ the pupils, and reports them to the 
chief, who alone has power to inffict nunishments. 

7. The sub-chief keeps the attenaance roH of the family, by letters and numbeia. 
He calls the roll three times a day, and keeps himself constantly certified of the 
presence of the pupils. He marks all the effects of each pupil with his matriculate 
number. 

6. He has special supervision of the pupil in waiting, and of those whose duty it is 
to clean up after every meal, and on Sundays. 

9. The sub-chief teaches one division of pupils. He should be present at music 
class, exercises, gymnastics, baths, and all times when the school is together. 

10. He performs in his turn the duty of day and night watch, of waiting on viaiton, 
and of filling the place of foreman of a workshop. 

11. The sub-chief is allowed to sit up in his room at night until curfew, when all 
others in the house must be in bed. 

12. From the first distribution of work until breakfast, the snb-diief may attend in 
the monitor's class, to complete his education. 

t3. The sub-chief will not be absent on any pretext, without having notified his 
chief. 

14. The sub-chief has a day's leave of absence every month, and a vacation every 
year. Whenever he may wish to be absent from the school, he will notify the secre- 
tary in writinc the evening before, who will report the request to the directore. 

15. The sub-chiefs are recommended not to nave any article about them, which may 
tempt the pupils. 

lo. Whenever from sickness, or other valid reason, the sab-chief can not peifoxm 
his dutica, ha will forthwith notify the seeretaiy, who will supply his place. 
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17. The sub-chief will not join in any of the plnys of th« pupils. He Is forbidden 
to read or write, during the hours of recreation, with his colleagues, or any one else. 

Not*.— The best chief is not he who speaks loudest and nunishesoflenest, but he who gives 
just eommaads, whose words are concise, perniasiTe, and such as to command respect, and 
who punishes seldom. 

The intelligent chief should studjr the character of his children, so as lo be able to adapt 
his words and manoer %• 4he age sjid peculisritjr of each. 

E. — RsouLATiONs roa tbs Eldbk BaoTaais. 

1. The elder brother is chosen by the pupils, by secret ballot. He must be chosen 
from among the names on the register of honor. If the director approves the choice 
which has been made, he announces the appointment for one month, gives him sn 
embrace, and attaches to his sleeve the lace wliich is the ensign of his office. The 
elder brother will merit the title and the confidence bestowed upon him, by exemplary 
conduct 

2. The elder brother may be re-elected. 

3. There are to be two elder brothers in each family. 

4. At the iirst sound of the trumpet the eider brother will rise, will order the rest to 
rise, will dress himself promptly, assist the young children, and help the chief and 
sub-chief in the supervision ol the dormitory, and of washing and dressing. 

5. In the family and workshop, in ail the exercises within the house, and wherever 
he may be, the elder brother will assist his chiefs in supervision, will see that all move- 
ments from place to place, within the honae, are made with propriety, silence, order, 
and regularity. He will reprimand pupils committing the slightest error, and will mark 
in a book used for that purpose, those who do not obey his first admonition. 

6. When the family is together, the first elder brother carries the colors, and stands 
at the right hand of the first rank ; the second behind him, ia the rear rank. They will 
dress the ranks of the pupils, and should learn to direct the manceuvres of the platoon 
exercise. 

7. The elder brother will assist the chief and 8«b-chief in superrision of sports, h 
is there that he is to occupy himself earnestly in preventing disputes, imprudence, and 
impropriety, in reproving gross expressions, and forbidding dangerous games. 

o. It is the special duty of the elder brother, through the pupil in charge, to maintain 
the dormitories, the interior of the house, and the sheds, in constant neatness. 

9. The elder brother, under direction of the chief and sub-chief, will announce bed 
tiaae, and will see that the proper movements are orderly made. 

10. The elder brother, who shall see any grave violation of rules, shall immediately 
report it to the chief of his family, or the foreman of his workshop. 

11. An elder brother is designated every day in turn, to assist at the dressing (at the 
infirmary.) 

12. The elder brother is exempt from all extraordinary services. 

We can not better close this extended account of the Meltray insti- 
tution, than by quoting the published opinions of an English and Amer- 
ican observer. 

M. D. Hill, Esq., recorder of Birmingham, thus speaks of a visit te 
Mettray in 1848 : ^* In the year 1848 I made my way to Mettray, near 
Tours, in France. I was received with the utmost kindness, and ad- 
mitted into the fullest confidence by M. Demetz, the illustrious founder 
of the institution — a judge who descended from the bench because he 
could not endure the pain of consigning children to a prison when he 
knew their ftUtare would be made worse than their past, I examined, 
or rather cross-examined, each department of the Institution, with all 
that unamiable incredulity which thirty years' practice at the bar may 
be supposed to have generated ; I began with a sort of prejudice — a 
determined suspicion — fighting my way backward, step by step, until, 
as proofs advanced, the conclusion was forced upon me that my position 
was untenable. I (bund that at Mettray, where they possess and exer- 
cise the power of compulsory retention, and where, for desertion, a boy 
IS sent back to the prison from which he had been withdrawn — the 
amount of reformation reached to what I at first thought tlie incredible 
proportion (but which I fully verified) of 85 per cent" 
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Mr. Coleman, in his European Agriculture, afker giviqg a brief de- 
scription of Mettray, as an agricultural institution, remarks: "When 
one looks ai the innumerable herds of children, turned, as it were, adrift 
in a great city, not merely tempted, but actually instructed, stimulated, 
and encouraged in crime, and observes them gradually gathering in and 
borne onwards on the swift current with increasing rapidity to the pre- 
cipice of destruction, until escape becomes almost impossible, how can 
we enough admire the combined courage, generosity, and disinterested- 
ness, which plunges in that it may rescue some of these wretched vic- 
tims from that frightful fate which seems all but inevitable? I do not 
know a inore beautiful, and scarcely a more touching, passage in the 
Holy Scriptures than that which represents the angels in Heaven as 
rejoicing over a repenting and rescued sinner. It is, indeed, a ministry 
worthy of the highest and holiest spirits, to which the Supreme Source 
of all goodness and benevolence has imparted any portion of his Divine 
nature. 

"If we look at this institution even in a more humble and practical 
view, as affording a good education in the mechanical and agricultural 
arts, its great utility can not be doubted : and much good seed will be 
sown here, which, under the blessing of God, is sure to return excellent 
and enduring fruits. 

"I should have said before, that there is connected with the institu- 
tion a hospital which was a model of cleanliness, good ventilatioUj and 
careful attendance ; all the services of which were rendered by thoM 
indefatigable doers of good, the Sisters of Charity." 
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VISIT OF LORD LEIGH TO TBE REFORMATORY ESTABLISHMENT AT MBTTRAT. 

The following notice of the establishment at Mettray is from the pen of 
Lord Leigh, who has employed a short visit in France in the useful object 
of gathering personal experience and information of the various institu- 
tions of this class in the country of our neighbors and allies. They were 
addressed in a letter to a member of the committee employed in carrying 
out the plans of such an institution in Warwickshire, in which the noble 
writer has from the first taken an active part The letter, intended only 
for the use of those acting in his own country, may be equally useful to 
others. 

*^ Accordinf^ to your request, I pi'opoee to send you a short acoount of one or 
two of the refiirmatory institutions which I have seen in France, but I shall con- 
fine my observatiuos chiefly to Metti-ay. The conduct of the Colonie Agricole of 
Mettray h:is tlie advanUigu of resting entirely with our admirable friend M. De- 
roetz, who first set the institution un foot about 17 years ago, in company with a 
friend, the Vicomte de Bretignieres de Courteilles. It has been supported by pri- 
vate subscription, by his own and his friend^s benevolence, and by assistance from 
government at the rate of 70c., or 7d., per head a day, with a gift of 35/. on the 
admission of the child into the colony, and 35/. at the close of two years more, 
with an annual subscription of 50,000/. or (2,000i. English money,) lately dimin- 
ished to 25,000/ or 1,000/. The present number of children is 681, and of 
employee fed at the expense of the institution, 56. The buildings stand in the 
middle of a flat open plain, remote from any town or large village, without wall 
or enclosure of any sort, for the purposes at least of confinement. The church 
stands in the middle of the buildings at the further end. It is open at all times, 
but service is only performed in it on Sundays. M. Demetz observed oAbis 
point that he objected to daily service, on the ground that workmen in every day 
life would be unable to attend it, and that to drop a duty which had been incul- 
cated as one had an injurious effect upon the mind. Tlie co/oa, when first he 
found himself unable to attend daily service, would feel that he was neglecting a 
duty, and when at war with his own conscience would soon give up going to 
church at all. In speaking also of La Grande Trappe, which is in the hands of 
monks, M. Demetz said that, although he had not seen it, he feared upon this 
principle that it was probable, that when once the young detenu restored to the 
world found out how dissimilar real life was from what he had hitherto seen of it, 
and the impossibility of carrying out the religious practice to which he would have 
been most likely trained in La Grande Trappe, there would be ^reat danger that 
his eyes over-opened, and the constraint once removed, he would become wholly 
reckless and neglectful of the observances which the lawful business of the world 
still gave time for.* At the same time,'the children have full liberty, the church 
doors being open, if they wish to spend a few minutes in prayer to do so, but if 
they desire to do this it must be during the hours placed at their disposal for play. 
These hours are the hour afler dinner and the two half hours after breakfast and tea. 

The boys are divided into families of, in general, from thirty to fifty each, to 
which families they remain attached during the whole period of their detention ; 
and when they return to visit Mettray, when out of a situation, they invariably 
seem to turn again to their old family. We ourselves saw a promising young sol- 
dier who had been wounded in the Crimea, and was now quartered at Tours, 
revisiting his old haunts and the house in which he had been brought up, and 
when the children were being marshaled — as they always are to the sf)und of 
music in marshal order preparatory to meals or return to labor — assisting in get- 

* As this otMervation of M. Demetz is founded on a misTake as to fact. I beir leave throufrh 
your wide-spread iotirnal to inform the public, from peraonal know ledv^. that tht ditenua 
at I<a Grande Trappe tiear mass only on Sundays ana holidays, a« at Mettray, that the sys- 
tem pursued at l.a Grande Trappe is mainly the very Mime as at Mettray in every reetpect, 
with thi^ exception, ~that the brothers of the third order who work the reformatory at La 
Grande Trappe have no pay. tait volunteer (heir services out of charity .—Zie/ter to Editor ^ 
Timet by George B. Burder. 
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ting the little onea of his former family into their proper rank and pince. Tliere 
are twelve hooses, (exclusive of the farmhouacft,) for the boys, divided into three 
stories ; tlie two upper form the sleeping and living rooms, while tlie ground floor 
ia used for a workshop ; the family division, however, is not carried out in the 
workshops, as boys of various families are brought together to learn the same 
trade. M. Demetz observes that it ia very desirable to ti'nch boys who come 
from towns, and who belong to families practicing them, trades, as he says that he 
has found by experience and former failures the impossibility of inducing town 
boys to attach themselves to country life. He started with the idea that he might 
exclude trades altogether, but his long experience has taught him that this did 
fM>t answer ; nevertheless, he makes a very great point of agricultural ticcupa- 
tions, and something rather less than half the whole number of children are em- 
ployed directly upon tlie farms. To return to the family division, to which I conceive 
the success of Mettr&y to be greatly due. I am of opinion that this system alonv 
allows of attention to every individual child, which is indispensable to the reforma- 
tion of each individual character, while it procures for children, who have perhaps 
never experienced them before, the happy influences inspired by the love of home. 
A chef de famille or employe hsis the constant superintendence of one of these 
families. He is assisted by one of the elevea^ or young men in training to become 
masters hereafter, who does not, however, remain permanently attached to one 
family ; and by two frtrea ainea^ who are chosen from among and by the boys 
themselves. 

The frerea ainea are in the position of monitors, and are distinguished by 
a red mark upon the sleeve of their jackets. M. Demetz is at very great 
pains, in introducing new boys, to place them judiciously as regards the fami- 
lies. For example, in France there is a great difference of character observ- 
able in different proviho(*s, and he takes care that the volatile nature of one dis- 
position shall be balanced by the steadiness, not to say stolidity, of anotlier. The 
family division presents great ndvantages on the introduction of any number of 
boys into the institution ; for when there is an accession of bad boys — who, if 
turi^ in with ever so great a number of others, would remain a nucleus of evil, 
attrPting all the evil round it till it swelled and corrupted the whole mass — by a 
careful subdivision, and by introducing but one or two boys into a family of im- 
proved and improving character, the spirit of evil is probably soon repressed by 
the preponderating g(X)d around, and no permanent injury is done. To return 
to the chef de famille. He occupies a little closet at the end of the children's bed- 
room, which is in shape an elongated square ; therefbre, it is the more possible 
Cor him to overlook the whole through a littlo^window opening into his room, added 
to which the children lie with hea^l and feet alternating. No conversation what- 
ever is allowed during the hours for work, meals or sleep. The hammocks, (which 
tile children at Mettray all sleep in,) were recommended to us on many grounds, 
although I am not prepared to give a decided opinion myself upon them. M. De- 
nr^tz said that in summer the boys lie in them in comfort and decency, with scarcely 
any covering whatever, and in winter very little makes them snug and warm, xmi 
to mention tbe great economy of material and of space. The supports for the 
hammoeks on the outer side are in the day time hooked to the walls, and at night, 
at a given signal from the chef, are dropped into grooved supports, ' projecting 
fram the posts whksh support the roof and stand out in the room. Though stout 
beams, they were easily liftc'd by the children together. AH retire to rest at the 
same hour, only the little ones get up later in the morning. A light is kept burn- 
ing in the rooms all night. Half the children sleep on one floor, half on another. 
The chef de famille sleeps near one half, and the eleve near the other. The 
i'hildren have three nteals a day — meat twice a week. The cost of their diet 
averages forty-five centimes, or Aid. The trades the children learn are various 
— ^tailoring, shoemaking, aahot making, with blacksmiths', wheelwrights', and car- 
penters^ work ; and they also make agricultural implements. They take turns to 
assist in the domestic services of the house and kitchen. Washing is done every 
day m an admirably organized laundry, and the boys wash their own clothes. It 
is the chef d^atelier who adjudges the little rewards in money which are given 
to the best workmen among the colona at the close of every three months, to the 
amount of about 3^. for the best, with n graduated scale down to the 8lh, if the 
family ^oasists of from forty to fif\y boys, but only down to the 4lh, if it consists of 
from twenty to thirty. 
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The chtf de famUU. however, puts his veto upon the reward if the conduct of 
tlie child in the family has not been satisfactory. Whatever the reward may be, 
it is always doubled if the recipient is in the position of a frert aine. Part of the 
money is put into the savings' bank at Tours, and, I believe, one-fourth is at the 
disposal of the child, at the discretion of the ehef^ but the account books are 
entirely in the hands of the controller of the finances of the establishment. A 
boy in reeeipt of any money has to make payment for any part of his dress which 
recjuires to be renewed before the stated time arrives at which fresh clothing is 
given out, which otherwise is all furnished by the institution. On the other hand, 
if his clothes are found in giiod condition at such time, he receives the benefit of 
it by having the money which would have been laid out in dotiies placed to his 
account. The dress is uniform and extremely simple, and just what would be 
worn by the boys if working at home — viz. : a plain brown blouse or short tunic, 
canvas trousers, aaholB^ and straw hat. The money in the bank is paid to the 
boy on his leaving Mettray, unless, by his desire, it is allowed to remain yet lon- 
ger. The boys wash in open sht- ds, attached to the various houses, and connect* 
ing them at the back. There is a large fountain at hand, from which they carry 
the water in large tubs to the sheds. Twice a week they are taken in divisions to a 
reservoir to bathe and learn to swim in summer. 

The strictest discipline is observed, and nothing is overlooked. Dry bread is 
on occasional punishment, but the cell is a more frequent one. Every fault which 
has called for reproof is registered, and a most careful and detailed conduct book 
is kept, showing the behavior of every child. Here are seen at a glance his 
name, previous residence, habits, health, appearance in detail, the crime for which 
he was convicted, every possible information which can be gleaned with regard to 
himself and his family, with a most careful and complete report of his behavior 
since admission. When a fault calls for punishment, before it is inflicted upon the 
child, he is made to retire into the cell which takes for the time being the name 
of Salle de Reflexion; he is kept there for an hour or so, and meanwhile the 
directeur reviews his conduct book, takes into careful consideration the previous 
oinoumstances and conduct of the boy, his general character, his advantages and 
disadvantages, and, having carefully weighed them, and taken time to collect him- 
self, aud give the boy leisure to reflect upon his fault, he is in a position to pronounce, 
as far as human discernment goes, the exact measure of punishment deserved by 
the child. Those confined to cells have an hour's exercise a day in chopping 
wood, or in some similar occupation. The cells are bare rooms, with sufficient 
light and air for health. Punishment is administered for apparently trifling faults. 
We found four boys in four cells on the occasion of our visit One was there for 
refusing to sing the day before, two for taking chestnuts, and the other for being 
found near the cellar, where he had no business to be. I think it will be allowed 
that these are not offenses of a very grave nature, and, as the discipline is so strict, 
that it is satisfactory, there were so few boys from a larger number. The cells are 
so placed and arranged that those in them, although unseen, can be admitted to 
take part in the church service, at the back of the altar of the church, on Sun- 
days. Eight Sisters of Charity undertake the housekeeping of the establishment ; 
an account of all that will be required of them on the coming day is handed in to 
them the evening before, by the controller of the finances. 

There are six farms attached to the institution. The land consists altogether of 
260 hectares, or about 520 English acres. The farming is overlooked by a very 
gentlemanlike person in the pay of M. Demetz. The land appears well cultiva- 
ted, and a large stock of horses, cows, and pigs are kept. It must be an excellent 
thing, I think, for children to have the care and tending of dumb animals — 
' Emollit mores, nee &init eate ferot? The farm buildings are as simple as pos- 
sible — -just such as the colon* are likely to find themselves in in after-life. Each 
of these farms has a separate establishment with a separate kitchen, — ^there being 
but one kitchen for the principal stock of buildings which I have hitherto spoken 
of. To each farm is attached a chef defamiUe and a respectable farm laborer 
and his wife, who is housekeeper and cook. The boys employed on the farms 
only associate with the body of boys employed otherwise on Sundays and feast 
days, when they go up to enjoy their holidays together. They are employed to 
work hard, and to adhere' altogether to agriculture; they sleep in hammocjcs like 
the rest, and sleep, eat, and learn in the some airy bam -like room. The walls in 
all the rooms are hung here and there with improving prints and engravings, the 
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subjects being for the most piirfc religions or military. There is ft large, rongb, 
wooden and thatched open onthoose put up in a field, where the children are made 
to break stones in wintery, rainy weather. They do all their work by the piece, 
so as to excite and accustom each child to industry. The boys, moreover, are 
made to practice gymnastic exercises, and every thing they do, they seem to do 
heartily. 

A ship has been put up~-on dry ground, of course— for the boys to gain as 
much knowledge as they can of seamanship, and an old sailor is eng|igcd to 
instruct them. Some of the boys, also, are formed into a fire-brigade, and have 
rendered at times substantial ussistanee in the neighborhood, and only the other 
day saved tlie village church of Mettray from destruction by fire. The children 
are taught singing, but only as a means to the grand ends ; and in order not to 
givo an opportunity for individuals to distinguish themselves, or for the creation 
of fine solos, they are very much taught to sing in parts, or at least only in masses ; 
and if a boy shows any turn for drawing, he receives a little instruction in it, but 
only in linear drawing. Evasion is looked upon with much severity. If a boy 
has escaped, a flag is hoisted on the top of the church by day, and a lamp by night. 
A reward .of from 30/. to 40/. is given to the pensou bringing the boy back. It 
is scarcely possible, without a personal visit to Mettray, to form a correct idea of 
the amount of stuay and attention which is devoted to the consideration of every 
particular, and of every child in particular. The family division makes this easy 
by concentrating the attention of the several employee allotted to the same num- 
ber of children ; if assembled in an undivided mass the same amount of good 
could never possibly be cfiected, for the attention of each one would be divided by 
the whole number ; nor could the interest in each other be awakened which now 
exists between the chef de famiUe and his young people. As for the tmployit 
themselves, who are gentiemen by nature, if not always by birth, it is quite impas- 
sible to see and converse with these intelligent, well-educated, and benevolent 
men without feeling how great must be their elevating influence upon the char- 
acter and general tone of the boys. The two principal employet are in receipt of 
160/. per annum each. They are of a standard of intelligence and ability which 
would insure their advancement in any precession, and one feels their devotion to 
be the more admirable. M. Demetz has been very particular in placing his 
employes in a respectable and comfortable position, and has built for the two prin- 
cipal ones excellent houses a little apart from the houses for the boys. The wives 
of these two gentlemen are perfect ladies, and we had the pleasure of meeting 
them at dinner at M. Demetz's house. 

There are many things at Mettray, suggested by the military spirit of the French, 
which would at first sight appear, perhaps, impossible to carry out in an English 
institution ; but I see no reason why the feeling of ^ honor,' which I believe to be 
as strong in an English child as in a French one, should not be appealed to with 
advantage in an English reformator}*. Why sliould not we have the table of 
honor hung up where every one can see it, upon which is inscribed the name of 
every child whose conduct during the last three months has not called for pun- 
ishment ? With regard to the almost military discipline and order with which 
the children go through their movements before and after work or meals, I con- 
sider that by it a great saving of time is made, and five or ten minutes upon every 
change of movement are saved which would be otherwise lost in collecting and 
adjuring stragglers, both young and old. 

Let me mention and recommend, too, the box plaoed within general reach, 
pour let objete trouve4j which is a delicate way of allowing a boy whose tempta- 
tions have been stronger than his virtue to listen to the reproaches of his con- 
science, and, without being publicly brought to shame, to restore the theft which 
lies heavy on his soul. 

I will say no more of Mettray at present, except that the instruction given is 
firmly based upon religion, and includes reading, writing, and arithmetic, but very 
little beyond it. 

Lesson hours do not exceed one or two hours a day. I must add that the chil- 
dren are first received as innocent, and as having sinned without discernment, and 
therefore irresponsible for their aotions ; but when they have been once admitted 
to the benefit of the instructions given them in the institution they are cons'dered 
to be capable of discernment, and become subject to the strict rules observed in 
the institution." 
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The London Times devotes a leading artiole to the subject of this letter, firom 
which the following passages are taken : 

** M. Dkmbtz and his enlightened coadjutors evidently do not proceed on the 
idea of carrying ont a general principle. They have entered into a paternal rela- 
tion with their families of yoang unfortunates, and have adapted their treatment 
to characten and emergencies. Nothing but the purest and most ardent philan- 
thropy would lead a man to devote himself to a task compared with which the 
management of a prison is simple, the making of laws easy, and the work of a 
missionary interesting. Experience shows that a very moderate amount of zeal 
and capacity suffices fur the duties of jail chaplain. If you want a clergyman for 
the sole charge of a populous district, you may find plenty who seem to think 
there is not much martyrdom in the task. But if a man wants to die to the world 
in good earnest, and henceforth to enjoy no satisfactions but 'those which arise 
from the performance of duty, let him learn from M. Demetx, and adopt a fiunily 
of that UDgaiuly, disappointing, and almost impracticable class, called ^^ juvenile 
offenders." It is, indeed, the work of an apostle. M. Demetx makes himself 
'^ all things to all men'' in his dealings with his young protegit, lie renders 
their occupation while at Mettray as similar as possible to those to which they will 
return, and therefore the beet preparation for them. He gives them the opportu- 
nity of improvement in their trades, and requires such observances of religion, 
such an arrangement of the hours, such a division into groups, such a system of 
rewards, such moderate punishments, such a dress, such habits of industry, 
economy, and cleanliness, such a rule of promotion, such instruction, and even 
such amusements, and such performance of public duties, as shall render the little 
world of Mettray as much as possible a preparation for the great world without. 
A lad who has spent two months in breaking stones lt>arns to take his place at the 
roadside, but a boy at Mettray is taught all the duties of a citizen. He is even 
taught to assist in putting out a fire, to chant in the church service, to use his 
pencil sufficiently for the purpose of trade, to practice gymnastic exercises, to 
march to the sound of music, to swim, to cook, to wash, to manage cattle, to keep 
accounts, and to assist, if fit for it, in the management of the rest. Indeed, it 
strikes one that there are few of us who would not learn something from a course at 
Mettray ; and that, at least, the raw recruits of our army would be better quali- 
fied for service by a little of the multifarious instruction there imparted. There 
are very few people who have not some charge or other to bring against those 
who had the conduct of their education on the score of some serious omission. 
A laborer or an artizan would hardly find a want in the school of Mettray. 

It is for the special information of the gentlemen concerned in our new reform- 
atory establishments that Lord Leigh has visited Mettray and drawn up this 
account. In the discharge of his errand he has enabled the French to compare 
notes with us, and we have their remarks on t>ur own practice. They are sur- 
prised to find that, before we admit a lad into a reformatory institution, we think 
it necessary first to stigmatize* him for life, and to incapacitate him for the army or 

* My friend, the Rev. Sydney Turner, commenrs upon your observations and uses these 
word*:— ''I muflt solemnly protest a^iiist the philanthropic phrase of not etigmatiKing the 
yoang criminal by imprleonroent before you reform him ;" and further—^* With reference 
to M. Demetz's views on this rabject. 1 know that as lately aa August last he was ilef idedly 
in favor of preliminary correction, not only as a safeguard to society, but as a means of moral 
imprefk:ion and improvement to the boy himself." 

Anxious to be supported by the testimony of a friend who visited Mettray last November, 
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navy, as they aoppofle, by requiring a preparatory period of impriaoDmeDt. It ia 
even so, and certainly, the moral benefits of a fortnight's durance mnst be dearly 
purchased by the acquisition of an ineradicable stigma. Yet the matter is full of 
diflSoulties, which the aooount before us, full as it is, does not entirely explain. 
Through what stage, by whose authority, or on what rule of selection, are the 
inmates supplied to these. reformatories-, when are they discharged, and what 
usually becomes of them ? Capacious as Mettray appears to be, we should want 
many such institutions to hold all who might be driven into them by a season of 
general distress. Many a parent, if not in our rural parishes, at least in our towns, 
would be only too glad to let his children find their way into a place where they 
were taught useful trades, good habits, regularity of life, some amount of acoom* 
plishmcnts, and, generally, the duties of a good subject, without any stigma. In 
fiict, Mettray is nothing more nor less than an industrial university, a vast board- 
ing-school for the poor. Apart from the associations which would prevail even 
at Mettray, a boy would learn much more there than he would at any national or 
other charitable school that we know of. He would learn, in fact, to be a man. 
Thus the sketch before us assumes a new, and, we must add, a more important 
character. If it b good for young offenders, it must be better for honest boys ; 
and, if the former require as much, the latter deserve more. Why should not 
every town child of the working classes be taught arts and accomplishments, 
which are useful not only to wean from crime, but still more to obviate the ten- 
dency 7 It is, then, to our educational authorities that Lord Leigh's report will 
be most useful, and we trust that they will not think Uie school children in their 
charge too good for ^ reformation.' " 

in company with myself— a liifh aatbority himself upon such matters— I wrote to him, before 
taking notice of Mr. Turner's obeerrationB. to ascertain whether he had formed the same 
opinion as myself as to the light in which M. Demetz regards oar law. I quote from bis 
reply :— 

^ Althouxh M. Demetz has more than once Mated to me that he thought a short confinement 
in a separate cell, before a boy is sent to Mettray, was serviceable to his moral health, he has 
constantly inveighed against what he considers the unwise provision of our law,— that ehll- 
tlreu must be condemned, and subjected to punishment as criminals, before they are sent to 
reformatory schools. Indeed, he is so strongly of this opinion, that he told me that one of 
the principal objects he had in view in visiting England next spring, was to have an opportu- 
nity of impressing this upon the leading people here interested generally in the subject, as hs 
was satisfied that we should never arrive at all the success possible iu tbs reformation of 
youth until the stigma of condemnation should have been removed from them. It ii quite 
true that in almost every case the boys are confined before they are removed to Mettray ; but 
they are sent for that purpose either to La Rnquette, In Paris, which, to avoid the name of 
* prison,' is called * Maison d'Bducatioa Correctionnelle de Jeunes Detenus ;' or to special 
^qnartiars correctionnels ' in the departmental prison— 4hiis again avoiding the injurious 
name."— I«/ter to Editor of TYmes. 
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In 1827 MoiweiKnenr de Beiraoger, at thai time directing a oharitaUe aHOoia- 
tioD of mechanics under the protection of St. Joaeph * (the first experiment in 
those adnlt classes which have since accomplished so roach good,) oonoeiTed the 
idea of opening an asylum for orphan and poor children, for their training to the 
laborious uooupations which mast one day support them. He soon collected seven 
in the garrets of the Faubourg Saint IVfaroean ; such was the modest beginning 
of an enterprise since so largely developed. By charitable aid it became possible 
after six months to hire a larger tenement ; othen were occupied in succession, 
the rent rising from twelve hundred francs to five thousand. At last, convinced 
that buildings of its own were necessary to the establishment of the institution 
upon a substantial footing, Mgr. de Bervanger decided to purchase two roomy 
houses, one at Paris, 112 Rue de Vaugirard, and the other at Issy, the ancient 
chateau of that name, now 36 Grande Rue, capable together of accommodating 
about a thousand children, all boarders. 

The Paris hoase is the principal one, that at Issy being only a sort of aoziliary 
where the younger children are kept, in preparation ibr their removal to Paris. 

The house in Paris has been portioned out upon a plan which seems to us to 
contain many defects, especially in regard to classification, and to ease of house- 
hold services and supervision. The small coort which gives entrance from the 
Rue de Vaugirard is lined on one side with oook-shc^ and refectories, and on 
the other by the laundry. In front is the building occupied by the management. 
Behind this building extends a large area divided into a garden for the use of con- 
valescents, and a play-ground. A large building surrounds this area, and stretches 
on one side quite to the Rue de Vaugirard. The work-shops occupy the base- 
ment and first *story of this building. Above are the dormitories. The chapel, 
infirmary and recitation rooms are in the wing that extends toward the street 
The buildings have been erected with an economy which we fear has been secured 
at the expense of strength. Thus, although new, they present a general appear- 
ance of dilapidation, which, together with the lack of neatness, makes a suffi- 
ciently un&vorable first impression upon the visitor's mind. 

Children are not received, except at fh>m eight to twelve years of age. Those 
less than ten are sent by preference to Issy, where they receive special attention. 
They are required to bring a copy of their record of baptism, and a certificate of 
vaccination, unless they have had the small pox. Before final admission, they are 

' Thin association, commenced in 18BS, lasted until July 1630. It was composed of nearly 
seven thooaand mecbanice of varioos kinda, a thousand or twelve hundred headn of com- 
mercial houses or manofactoriea also belonfing to it under the name of protectors. On Sun* 
days and feast daya the membera met for divine service ; recitations and games occupied the 
rear of the day. Mechanics holdinf a commendatory certificate from their cure, were lodged 
and boarded gratia until employment could be found for theai, and schools were open every 
day at the hour for quilting work. 
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examined by one of the physioiane of the institation. Orphaiu are required to 
preaent a copy of the record of the death of their parenta. 

The prioe of board, payable monthly in advance, is four dollam a month for 
orphans with no parent, and five dollars, for children not orphans. Four dollars 
are also paid to cover ordinary expenses at the entry of the new pupil. For this 
moderate sam, the establishment undertakes the general charge of providing for 
the maintenance, instmction and apprenticeship of the children. 

The number of pupils had reached eight hundred in 1845, and nine hundred 
in 1846. It has varied little since the last date. This number consists of very 
heterogeneous elements, althoagh some <if them belong to poor and honest arti- 
san families ; and though there are even some scions of noble families, ruined by 
the revolutions, most of them have no fitmily, no known parents, no name, and 
were running in utter abandonment to certain destruction. Charitable societies or 
generous patrons have rescued them and entrusted them to the care of Mgr. de 
Bervanger, who alone in the institution knows the secret of their birth. To pre- 
serve this secret, each child is designated only by a number by which he is known 
in the house. 

The regulations are the same for all. The diet is adapted to the age, appear- 
ance and appetite of the pupils. It is at breakfast, soup and bread ; at dinner, 
three times a week, soup, bread and meat, with a dish of legumes instead of the 
meat; on the other four days, at lunch, a piece of bread ; and at supper, bread, 
legumes, or salad, or fruit. Sundays a little wine is allowed, and at the annual 
festivals, a dessert also. The food of the officers scarcely difiers from that of 
the pupils except in quantity, and some slight additions of milk, wine, and fish. 
The whole is regulated by a bill of fiire according to which, the distribution is 
made. 

The establishment famishes clothes and washing for the children, docs their 
mending, and provides for each a mattress, bolster, two coverlids, two pair of 
aheets, four pair of stockings, four napkins, two pair of pantaloons for winter and 
two for summer, a waistcoat, a coat of cloth or knitwork for winter, five blouses, 
a cap, two pair of shoes, six handkerchiefi», two belts, suspenders, and combe ; 
all marked with the number of the scholar. It also provides books, paper and 
pens for the classes. Children are received with whatever they have on, and at 
leaving, are permitted to wear away their every day suit. 

Although the system of education in the establishment is a christian one, the 
director, out of regard for the character and prejudices of the mechanic popu- 
lation of Paris, has avoided giving it a derical or monastic character. The teach- 
ers are laymen, and the name of ** brothers '' which they use to each other or 
receive from the pupils, is nmply a token and bond of afTection. The manage • 
ment of Saint Nicholas is entrusted, amongst the superior, a ootincil of adminis- 
tration, and certain almoners and intendants. Under their orders the brethren 
are employed ; the principal of them being the sacristan, the cashier, the .proc- 
tor, the prefect of studies, the prefects of health, of music, and of the work- 
shops. Mgr. de Bervanger has laid down the attributes and duties of all per- 
sons employed, in a sort of constitution containing excellent precepts, and which 
might be consulted to great advantage in the organization of similar establish- 
ments. 

The household proper, cooking, expenditure, washing and ironing and the in- 
firmary are in charge of a number of sisters of charity. The number of persooa 
employed is seventy grown people, permanently ; twenty-five masters or foremen 
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of exterior workshops ; and thirty perrans, hired by the day. Seven or eight of 
the children are also employed. 

This large force permits the maintenance of an aotiTe and oonthiaal watch over 
the childrens' department ; and any who are likely to oormpt their companions, 
are at once sent back to their parents or gnardians. The brothers sleep among 
the children. One is watching in the dormitories, daring the whole night, and 
the rooms are kept constantly lighted for fear of accidents. The children change 
about their sleeping places from time to time, and great reserve is practiced in 
regard to this arrangement, that there may be no way for the children to learn 
any thing evil. The older children get np at half post five in snmmer and six in 
winter ; the yoonger always at a quarter past seven. All go to bed at eight in 
winter, and nine in snmmer. The instruction includes reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and spelling ; the elements of Blench grammar, geography and history, 
grammatical and logical analysis, book-keeping, linear drawing, practical geome- 
try, singing, a thorough knowledge of instrumental music, gymnastics, swimming, 
the rudiments of physios, chemistry, practical natural history, land-measuring 
and gardening. 

The instruction in physios, chemistry, natural history, geometry and instru* 
mental mosic, is given only to the children in the first divisions ; as also that in 
book-keeping, linear drawing, and singing. All the pupils are permitted to learn 
gymnastics and swimming, if their parents or guardians have consented. The 
instruction in surveying, and in some other of the above studies is given while 
horticulture is taught, at lasy. 

The children do not remain in school more than three hours together, and are 
kept busy on one subject from half an hour to an hour and a half at the ftirthest. 
Those who do not work in the shops spend eight hours daily in studying and re- 
citing, except the smaller ones, who rise later, and have but six hours and a 
lialf. A class consists of from fifty to seventy pupils at most. There is an ex- 
amination several times a year, and a solemn distribution of prises at its oondnsion. 

The business of the brothers is to render the studies attractive and varied, and 
to habituate the children to tell what they have learned or observed. They per- 
mit them to ask questions, and answer with good humor. Nothing is left to ar- 
bitrary decision ; the smallest details are regulated according to rule ; and the 
children know their rights and the penalties for non-fulfilment of duty. 

The brothers extend their care not only to the instruction, but also to the 
general training of the children. They endeavor to imbue them with all such 
knowledge and habits as may insure their future prosperity by rendering them 
honest, industrious and skillful artizans, by making them enjoy their labor, by de- 
stroying notions consistent only with a high social position, and by fortifying them 
against the bad examples which they will probably meet in the world. 

Musical instruction occupies a large place in the system of education. Music 
is reckoned not only a means of recreation and enjoyment, but as an art which 
may become a useful means of subsistence to the young graduates. A number 
of them have in (act obtained situations of more or less value, in r^mental 
bands. The establishment owns five thousand dollars worth of musical instru- 
ments, which when not in use are arranged in glazed cases. Besides the military 
band, the musical director has organized a choir for the chapel. Every Sunday 
at four o^clock in the afternoon, the children chant a Salve with remarkable skill, 
upon which occasion part of the chapel is open to strangers. 

In the principal area of the establishment are erected a gymnastic apparatus, 
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8ee-saw8, and various other machines, for the amusement of the sdiolam. Swim- 
ing lessons are given at Issy, where there is a large basin ; the pupils at the Paris 
house march out there from time to time, with tlieir band at their head, to prac- 
tice various exercises. 

Various workshops have been established for pupils who are to serve their ap- 
prenticeship in the establishment ; including, besides the bakery, the shoemaking 
shop, the tailor-s shop, &c., which are kept up for the use of the institution ; 
others In various occupations which are partly trades, and partly arts, and are 
especially followed in Paris. Such arc the occupstions of chaser in bronze, 
watchmaker, laoemaker, designer of patterns for woven fabrics, mathematical in- 
strument maker, ornamental worker in gold and silver, engraver in jewels and 
metals, maker of bronze settings, worker in imitation jewelry, embosser, saddler, 
hardware man, maker of lackered snuff-boxes, worker in steel ornaments, iron- 
monger, painter on porcelain, worker in ivory, machinist, and cutler. Unfortu- 
nately, the revolution of February, which threw the industrial interests ef Paris 
into disorder, did not spare the workshops of Saint Nicholas ; and many of them 
are discontinued, or unproeperous. EffortB are however making by the admin- 
istration to repair these misfortunes and to maintain regular labor. 
' The pupils do not enter the workshops except upon the express application of 
their relatives or guardians, and only alter their first communion. The manual 
labor occupies on an average eight and a half hours per day ; and the apprentices 
attend school two hours daily, unless their parents or guardians prefer to have 
them spend that time in the workshops, in order to become sooner perfect in 
their occupation. Tlie apprenticeship occupies from two to four years, accord- 
ing to the trade. When it is ended, the pupils are allowed, if they choose, to 
remain in the establishment, and whatever they earn over and above their ex- 
penses is deposited, if they wish, to their credit in a savings' bank. Parents are 
permitted to have their children educated for whatever business they choose, 
having reference to their inclinations, strength, and intelligence. At the time 
of our visit, the number of apprentices was about a hundred. 

The workshops are an expense to the establishment ; but as pecuniary gain 
is no part of the seberae, the same maintenance is given to the children in the 
shops as to the younger ones, although their support costs more. Those 
who labor need more food ; and besides, a larger number of overseers is neoes- 
sary, to keep up the prescribed amount of supervision. The profits from work 
done go to the foremen of the shops, which makes them interested in carding 
forward the apprentices, and in conforming to the regulations of the establisli- 
ment. They are likewise obliged to furnish the tools used by the apprentices. 
The ma.sters are especially holden to conduct themselves toward the children like 
kind fathers ; and not to keep them at work too long in any one part of their 
employment, but to instruct them in the whole of it AH this is stipulated in 
the engagements made between the parents and the masters, and with the 
approbation of the establishment, which, however, does not bind itself to con- 
tinue to keep any of the parties, either masters or apprentices ; in order that it 
may always be able to remove from the institution any individuals whose pres- 
ence is esteemed harmful. 

In the classes, workshops, Ac., the children receive good marks for application 
and for progress. Thrice a year they receive beoks^ uni^pes, &c., in exchange for 
these marks, at a certain rate. The record of these marks is posted in the par- 
lor of the house every week ; as are alao the marks given for weekly compod* 
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tipna, and the quarterly record, whidi last is sent to parents or g^oardians^ 
I'upils whose names remain upon the good conduct list dJomg the wholb 
quarter, receive a reward at its termmation. There is a formal distribution 
of prizes, annually, just before the short vacation.. 

For the encouragement of the children, the manages arrange lor them (torn 
time to time special recreations^ for which some little expense is incurred. 
During the summer there are long walks, on which the pupils cany their 
provisions in their knapsacks; in. winter, there are exhibitions in natural philos- 
ophy, ventriloquism, Ac. These amusements are much desired by the children, 
nnd stimulate them proportionately to good conduct and sustained application. 

There is a sufficient play-hour between tlie periods of study and of labor. 
The hours of recreation on Sunday, are from eight to ten, forenoon, an hour 
at noon, and from two to four, afternoon. On week days, they are an hour 
each, at half past ei^t, noon, half past three, and in. the summer at eight in the 
evening. These periods are of half an hour only for those employed in the work- 
shops. Sunday afternoon at tliree, the pupils from the workshops perfonu 
pieces of military music to an audience of their relatives who have come to 
visit them. During play hours the pupils may practice gymnastic exercises. 
Thursday, weather permitting, the brothers walk out with the children not 
engaged in the workshops; those being taken out on Sundays during the 
summer. 

Parents and guardians may see their children in private every day, but during, 
play hours only, and when the children have not been shut up for punish- 
ment Thece are three vacations a year ;. tliree days at new year's, three at 
Easter, and eight immediately alter the annual distribution, of prizes. Pupils- 
ore not allowed any vacation in September, unless at the oequest, or with 
the permiJBsion,. of the person paying their board* 

The house is governed in a manner altogether patemaL The masters are 
aware that harshness brutalizes^ destroys every honorable sentiment, and 
inspires a distaste for study and labor. Even when punishment is necessary, 
the children are to be convinced if possible tliat severity is resorted to only for 
their good. Punishments can almost always be commuted for with good, marks. 
Those guilty of grave misdemeanors are shut up during play hours, under 
charge of a brother ; but these detentions are not to take place during all hours 
of recreations, as some fresh aur and exercise is necessary lor the health of the 
children. If there is no amendment, they are forbidden to take their usual 
walks. Yexy seldom,, the allowance of food is cxirtaUed. The idea of shame 
and of penalty is attached to many things quito indifferent in themselves. The 
general rule is to indme the children to good conduct by encouragement ;. and 
in punishment; regard is always had to their health. Ko prison is used, 
because the regslations permit no child to be alone without supervision, 
and moreover, because it is undesu^ble to accustomi their minds to that form of 
punishment Tliose whose thoughtlessness is likely, to lead the others astray, 
are kept apart A jury of th^ most steady children returns verdicts against 
violators of the rules, or soch a» have tempted their comrades to any consider- 
able transgression. In such cases the punishment applied is a humiliation simi- 
lar to that used in the regimental discipline, unless the parents prefer to 
withdraw the culprit The masters are cautious to prevent the abuse of this 
authority, but the practice has succeeded well, and punishments under it 
have become rwe. To nudtreat tbe childrea is strictly forbidden, on the prin< 
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ciple that judicious and moderate means will prevail where an indiscreet 
severity could only irritate. 

The regulations and discipline are alike in the two houses at Paris and Issy, 
except as required by the difierenoe of age in the inmates. The latter also 
serves as a convalescent hospital for invalids from the former, where they 
can enjoy country living, and exercise in the open air. A horticultural school is 
likewise established there with a green house and an orangery. 

The plans of the superior of Saint Nicholas include the founding of an analo- 
gous establishment for young girls. This would be close by that at Issy, 
but entirely separated from it It would be of great advantage by saving part 
of the two thousand four hundred dollars a year now expended for sewing and 
washing. Tl)e kitchen garden ground there, brought entirely under cultivation, 
would furnish the necessary fruits and legumes for its consumption. This com- 
bination would be very similar to that adopted at Ruysseledc. 

It is difficult if not impossible for us to state a decision upon the merits 
of the enterprise of M. de Bervanger. At the time of our visit, the vacations 
were just ending, and the reassembling of the pupils occa^oned, doubtless, more 
disorder than usual; various important repairs were in progress; most of the 
workshops were either unoccupied or going on only irregularly. Accustomed to 
the strict propriety of the Belgian establishments, we were probably more 
displeased than many other visitors would be, at the appearance of certain por- 
tions of the building, and at the careless manner in which that important matter 
seemed to be attended to. Nevertheless, the zeal and devotion of the director 
are certainly worthy of all praise. Confined to his own individual resources, 
and deprived of all official patronage, his perseverance has overcome impedi- 
ments which would certainly have stopped any man not inspired by truly char- 
itable purposes, and by confidence in the excellence of the principle upon which 
the establislmient is founded. By the side of the numerous high schools 
and boarding schools intended for children of the rich and middling classes, ho 
has undertaken to establish a modest boarding school for poor and morally 
neglected children. This end has been attained. The work is doubtless 
susceptible of numerous improvements, but oven as it stands, it has solved an 
important problem, namely, that of reforming and maintaining at the lowest 
possible price, in the midst of a great city, a numerous class of poor, who, 
without such assistance, would inevitably have grown up to swell the ranks 
of the mass of vicious men who always gather in centers of population. 

The cost of purchasing and fiunishing the two houses of Paris and Issy, was 
nearly $240,000. Of this sum there was unpaid, in 1849, about $125,000. 
This debt, if funded, would represent a rent of about $6,200; not at all too 
large for an establishment so useful and important 

In 1844, of an average number of seven hundred and fifty children, and 
a hundred and six persons employed, the total expense was $39,843.62. 
Deducting receipts for sales from workshops and elsewhere, amounting in all to 
$2,166.31, the annual expense remains at $37,647. Each child, therefore, costs 
$50.25 ; about fourteen cents a day; about one-third of what the pupils at Petit- 
Bourgcost. 

•For complete education and maintenance of one thousand pupils — the 

number which both houses can accommodate— the director estimates that 

'he ought to receive $60,000 a year, of which $24,000 would be for food, 

gardening, and paj'ment of certain female assistants^ and $12,000 for interest 
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This 18 sixty dollars a year for each child, which is the fixed rate for those not 
orphans. The deficit oocasioned by the reduced rate of $48.00 at which orphans 
are received, would be made up by gifts, subflcriptions, and returns from sales. 

The following notice of this institution is given by Rev. Geoi^e Fox- 
croft Haskins, in his Travels in England, France, Italy, &c^ 1854. 

Bat of all the institatioim which I visited in Paris, none interested me so mooh 
as that of St. Nicholas. The great aim of the institution is to provide for the 
wants of these boys, a large portion of whom were orphans ; to inspire them with 
a love of virtue and of industry ; and to fit ihem, by the practice of their reli- 
gions duties, to become one day not only good christians, but also skillful work- 
men. It is an institution of charity, bee.inse the sum demanded for board and 
tuition, one dollar a week, is so small as to come within the means of the poorer 
classes, and of those benevolent individuals and societies who have at heart the 
reformation and instruction of the destitute andabandontni. How many of these 
boys, think you, are sheltered, fed, and instructed in this home for the homeless 
and deserted ? A hundred or two 7 More tlian that. Three hundred, perhaps ? 
More than that. Five hundred f Yet more. There are at the present time 
more than twelve hundred boys in this mammoth refuge ! They are divided into 
two departments, a seni<ir and a junior, according to age. I visited both depart- 
ments. All are governed by the same rule, and all are under the fatherly direc- 
tion of Mgr. Bervanger. The two establishments are about half a mile apart. 

This institution is governed and disciplined by a congregfttion or brotherhood, 
composed of secular priests and laymen, who devote themselves to this work, with 
a single eye to the glory of God and the welfare of youth, demanding nothing for 
their labors but a bure support, looking forward for compensation to the treasury 
of God. 

The first and great aim of the directors and teachers is, to infuse into the boys 
a love of virtUv.' and religion ; the second, to impart elementary and scientific 
instruction : the third, to accustom them to habits of industry, and toach them a 
profitable trade. 

The spiritual direction and religious instruction of the children is confided to 
the reverend fathers of the order of St Dominic, who give four pious instructions 
every week. Catechism is taught every day. The scholars are divided into 
twen^ chisecs, according to their age and degree of intelligence. They are not 
allowed to make their first communion till they have attain<3i the age of eleven or 
twelve years. The singing and music at mass and vespers is performed by the 
pupils, under the direction of their musical teachers. I think I shall never forget 
the pleasure and edification with which I assisted at the Divine ofliees at St. 
Nicholas, on the Sunday which I passed in the institution. It was in the chapel 
of the senior department. There were about six hundred and fifty boys present 
All behaved with the most perfect deoorum. In discipline nothing was wanting. 
All appeared to unite in the singing, but without a discordant note. The time 
was so well observed, that every word was articulated and heard as if pronounc<-d 
by a single voice. 

In the schools are taught reading, writing, arithmetra, orthography, grammar, 
geography, history, book-keeping, drawing, geometry, vocal and instrumental 
music, chemistry, and natural history. Out of the schools are taught surveying, 
agriculture, horticulture, gymnastics, swimming, and various handiorafts. 

There are about twenty workshops attached to the institution and within its 
precincts. Before the children commence their apprenticeship, their tastes, their 
preferences, their physilhl strength, and their intelligence are consulted. I ob- 
served, in passing through the shops, a large number of boys employed busily in 
carving, cabinet-making, turning, musical instrument making, jewelr}*, brass fin- 
ishing, tailoring, shoemaking, ^., &,c. The boys are apprenticed for a certain 
nnmbor of years to master workmen, who pay to the institution, for the board of 
their apprentices, the same as is demanded for the other inmates. 



CENTRAL PRISON AND REFORM SCHOOL, 

AT 

OAILLON, IS NORMANDY. 



The ibllowiQg aecount of tbe goverBineiital Keibrm School at GhuBon, 
in Normandy, is taken from Ybits to CoisrmdBSTXL REFOBHATORixSy by 
Robert Hally M. A., Beoorder qf Zhncwter^ £])glandy and read as a lec- 
ture before the Leeds Medianics' Institutidn, and Wakefield Mechanics* 
Institution, 1865. . 

It is now more than forty yean since the compilers of the French Code P6nal 
struck out a new course of treatment, and enacted tliat young persons' under 
sixteen years of age should, under ordinary circumstances, not he found guilty 
of offenses which they should he proved to have committed^ but should be 
acquitted as having ,acted 'witliout discemmeiit, and then not punished, but 
detained for education; within the last twenty years establishments have been 
formed in various parts of the continent for the education of these cliildren. In 
tlie spring of the present year I called the attention of my fellow townsmen to 
one of these establislmients, that of Mettray in France, wliich has now been in 
operation for upward of 15 years: I have since that spent. three days there, and 
my favorable opinion has been more than confirmed ; I may take occasion to 
mention incidentally a few points which escaped my observation on my first 
visit, but I am not going to repeat any thing that I liave already published in 
print: it will be sufficient to state, in general terms, that Mettray is a private es- 
tablishment, with government assistance, which receives for reformatory educa- 
tion boys under the age of 16 who have committed offenses but have been 
acquitted as having acted without discernment ; of these it has at present near 
600, divided into fimiilies of forties, each family has its family house, and is gov- 
erned by two young men specially educated for the purpose, who are assisted 
by two boys, members of the family, elected quarterly by ballot by the forty 
members of the family; the boys are taught agriculture and the common 
handicrafts which are necessary to agriculture : the place is the reverse of a 
prison, for there are neither walls nor gates; the boys are most carefully 
impressed with the assurance that they are not undergoing punishment ; and 
there is an infinite variety of contrivances for giving to each ^mily a conunon 
interest, and encouraging the family feeling: the result of all this is, that during 
the whole of last year there was not a i^ngle attempt to run away ; in fact, the 
directors have fully succeeded in gaining the affections of their children: during 
tiie whole fifteen years the number of relapses amongst the young persons who 
had been set at liberty is only eleven per cent— a very small proportion when 
we consider that they had all of them exhibited vicious teiKfencies by th^ early 
commission of offenses, and that simple vagrancy would be counted as a relapse. 

Besides thirty-five private institutions for the education pf this description of 
d^tunua, France possesses several government establishAents for the same pur- 
pose ; and, in his report on prisons for Hie last year, the then minister of the 
fnterior, M. de Persigny, seemed to regard the government establishments, aa 
being, at the very least, as efficient as the private institutions. I found on 
inquiry that the One which is situate at Gkullon in Normandy, is considered to be 
second to motte, if not itself the very best, anli having procured the. proper 
authority, I proceeded to inspect ft 

The Maison Centrale of Gkulion, stands on a hill in a very t^ cn s aat^ . healthy 
situation, more by token no inmate was attacked by the cfaiolOTa, during either 
of the former visits of that pestilence, nor up to the time of my visit dorinGp the 
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last year's return. It consists of various ranges of buildings divided into conrts, 
the general effect of which is beat seen from tlie outside : they liad a consider- 
able fire a little while ago, the work of some of the prisoners; a whole pile of 
building seems to have been destroyed and id now in progress of re-construction. 
The cliateau was formerly the residence of the Cardinal d'Amboise. 

M. Le Blanc is a slightly built, vigorous man, apparently between 30 and 40 
years of age, vnth a pleasing countenance and easy manner, but evidently 
accustomed to absolute command: he bears the decoration of the legion of 
honor. He received me very politely, aiid himself conducted me all over the 
establishment at the house itself 

The total number of inmates is 39 guardians, including the chef and t%vo sous 
chefii, but not the directeur and aum^nier, who do not live within the walls, 
1214 adults and 686 young persons all acquitted under article 66: no females 
are contined there: the aumdnier is the only ecclesiastic: there is no female 
assistance or superintendance at all, "ni frere ni soeur." Of the 39 guardians 15 
are assigned to the children ; of the remaining 24 there are 3 chefs and sous 
chefs, 5 porters, 5 affected to special services, 1 always absent on leave, and 
allowing for sickness and other accidental absences, the number of guardinns 
actively engaged in looking after 1214 adults is from 7 to 8, or, adding tlie 
director and chefs, about 1 to 100. In the superintendence of the workmen, 
there are a few contre maitres whom I understand to be free workmen, and sur- 
veillants selected by the director from the prisoners of good conduct ; the 
system is silent but not separate. M. Le Blanc is not in favor of the celluhir 
system, except as a punishment for prison offenses. 

The principle of the system adopted for the adults is that of teaching them a 
trade and making them work at it I was taken through rooms in which vari- 
ous trades were being carried on. In the adult department the work is done for 
manufiicturers at certain prices fixed by contract, in some instances by the 
piece, in others by the day ; a tariff of the prices is put up to view in every 
work room. These wages are received by government, who pay over a portion 
to the prisoner partly in direct payment, partly by carrying half of tliis 
allowance to his credit so as to provide him with a sum of money on his libera- 
tion. The total amount of this allowance varies from five-tenths to one-tenth 
of the wages paid by the contractor, according to the gravity of the sentence, or 
the number of convictfens : but an individual in the lowest class may by good 
conduct raise himself into a higher class till he gets to three-tenths, so by bad 
conduct a prisoner in a higher class may reduce himself to one-tenth ; they for the 
most part become good workmen : I was taken through a room in which they, 
were at work making shoes, bottines, slippers, fine brushes, coarse brushes, 
accordeons, and the several parts which enter into the construction of an 
accordcon, and probably some other articles which I have forgotten : also, other 
rooms in whidi the work was the carding of silk and the weaving it into the 
stuff of which silk hats are made, and another room in which the work was the 
making of straw plait. All the men seemed to be working with a good deal of 
energy, without any appearance of dejection physical or moral, only in the finer 
work which required close attention they seemed much more serious ; I ruslied 
to an a priori conclusion that the ameliorating infiuenccs of industry would be 
more discemable amongst the latter, but M. Le Blanc assured me that there was 
no distinction of that kind. 

The dietary consists of mtions of brown broad, soup, ve^tablce and meat 
twice a week ; such priaohers as have earned a little money may buy a few com- 
parative luxuries, such as butter, milk, sugar, and the like at the canteen. In 
consequence of the fire, the dormitories are at present crowded with additional 
beds, but, with the exception of one very large dormitory, they generally 
contain about twenty, each prisoner having his bed to himself as clean and 
comfortable as could be imagined ; at least one guardian sleeps in each dormito- 
ry, the rooms are lighted all nigh^ and the surveillants are constantly walking 
their rounds. 

The general effect upon my-own mind, of my inspection of the adult depart- 
ment, waa that the prisoners were palpably much better off than they would 
have been if they had been at liberty, and that as a body, they must be fiilly 
conscious of the fact ; indeed it is clear that, to some extent, the French prison 
BCrvea the purpose of our workhouse. The liberated convict has a place of 
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residence aangnod to him, where he is to find work as best he can, though it is 
constantly happening that l\e is sent to a pUice where he has no friends, 
and where there is no market for such labor as he has to supply: he goes 
to seek labor elsewhere, and thereby becomes guilty of rupture of ban, 
of which he is convicted and is sent back to prison, and this new conviction is 
counted against him a case of r^idive ; M. Le Blanc called my attention to the 
fuct, that the worst subjects under his care are by no means those who have the 
greatest number of convictions set against their names, as these consist for the 
most part of ruptures of ban in tlie honest attempt to seek for work. This 
is shown by the &ct, which I take from the tables published by M. le garde des 
sceaux, that of 8068 r^idivistes who were discharged during the quinquennial 
period 1848 — 1852 and were again convicted before the end of 1852, the 
relapses by vagabondage and mendicity were 1485,'' and those by rupture of ban 
1346, and the figures seem to show that the latter generally take place in 
the first year after liberation. No persons, however, are sent to the maisons 
centrales unless the sentence exceeds a year's imprisonment, for shorter terms the 
committals are to the departmental prisons, where the confinement is cellular, 
and the treatment in other respects stricter. Whilst M. Le Blanc was inspector 
at Rennes, he knew a case of a liberated convict, who, being desirous of resum- 
ing his quarters in the maison centrale committed some offense, for which to his 
infinite disgust he was sentenced only to six months imprisonment. Having no 
taste for passing that period in a departmental prison, he forthwith began 
abusing the magistrate, in consequence of which his term was increased to ten 
months, which was the reverse of what he wanted, as it was four months more 
in the departmental prison. Upon this he redoubled his invectives, adding 
threats of what he would do to the judge at the end of the term : this was vis- 
ited by a change of sentence to fifteen months, but as these would have to be 
passed in a maison centrale his end was answered, his mask of turbulence was 
laid aside, and he retired from the tribunal with a respectful bow. 

I was now conducted to the department of the jeunes detenus. These 
are principally, according to their anteicedents and the employments of their fam- 
ilies, divided into two bodies, the industrial who occupy part of the maison cen- 
trale itself) and the agricultural who are located on a farm about three miles finom 
the maison centrale, to which they come twice a week, on Sundays and 
Thursdays, to attend divine service, and the court which is held on those days 
for the trial of prison offenses committed by the jeunes detenus. I was first 
introduced to the quartier des preuves in which new comers are first placed in 
order to try them, and see what they are fit for ; there was nothing particular 
about it, but this difference at the very outset from the system at Mettray 
excited an involuntary smile. No one was in it at the tune, and we proceeded 
to a large garden laid out with walks, which are open to the young detunus 
during periods of recreation, but if I understood aright, they have nothing to do 
with the cultivation. The yoimg people were just turning out of the da^room 
in double file ; their dress did not differ much in character fix>m that in 
use at Mettray, but it looked older and not so tidy ; the body had very much the 
appearance of a workhouse school, and there were no marks of that esprit de 
corps which animates almost every countenance at Mettray : they did not even 
fall quite naturally into the military step, but their teachers had to excite them 
to it, and to beat time ; one of them had his head dean shaven, of which more 
anon ; others bore complimentary tablets on their backs, with characteristic 
legends such as " Yaleur " ^ We then passed through the workshops of the 
different trades which they are taught: here the work is not done for contrac- 
tors, but for the government, and no wages are paid, it being considered, that 
the board, lodging and education are more than an equivalent for the work done ; 
I understood that there was some slight pecuniary rewards to the surveillants 
and others, but my attention was diverted at this point of my inquiries, and I 
omitted to return to it. The children are thus taught a great variety of trades, 
the particulars of which have escaped my memory ; all the building and other 
work in the establishment is done either by the children or the adult convicts : 
the employment which struck me most was that of the ornamental wood carvers, 
who were turning out some very clever specimens of workmanship, which would 
have excited a great sensation liad they been sent to the educational exhibition ; 
as part of his day's woric, each child has an hour and a half's schooling, more 
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than that is found to be tedious at the time, and to make them conceited at the 
end. The director selects a certain number of the best behaved to act as 
surveillants, these wear a distinf^uishinf^ badge. Tlie dormitories are large 
rooms, containing a great number of beds, all exquisitely clean, with each boy's 
Sunday clothes ncaUy folded and placed upon his bed; my visit was on a 
Monday morning, Sept 11th, 1854: all this had a much more comfortable look 
than the hammocks at Mettray. The refectory is a laige hall used also as the 
class-room, and as the chapel, of which it forms the nave when the folding 
doors which separate it from the chapel, properly so called, are thrown open. 
There ^ nothing peculiar in the dietary, except that on Sundays and Thursdays 
they are allowed what is called a gratification. What that gratification is on 
Thursdays I did not catch, on Sundays it consists in the distribution to each boy 
of half-a-pound of preserve, which ho is allowed to eat as he likes: the 
glutton dispatches it forthwitli, and his propensity is noted ; on tlie other hand 
those who wish to make a better use of it, as a seasoning for their bread during 
the week, are supplied with the means of keeping it for that purpose. They 
are justly proud of their bakehouse, the produce of which, experto crede, is 
excellent 

For my visit to the iarm, M/ Le Blanc committed me to the guidance of the 
excellent inspector M. Delaunay, and finding that I wished to return to Paris by 
the three o'clock train, which I could not do if we performed our expedition on 
foot, he was kind enough to order the tilbury of the establishment to be placed 
at our disposal, and riglit pleasant was our drive through a steeply undulated 
and well wooded country. Tlie farm consists of 214 hectares including 40 
liectares of wood and a small portion of moorland not yet brought into cultiva- 
tion, it is traversed in various directions by well made private roads, the work 
of the colonists. I was taken to two fiirm houses, one an old building of 
no great size, the other a new construction of considerable size, built by the col- 
onists for the purposes of the colony. In the refectory of the latter we found 
the cliildren in class, pursuing according to their several ages and abilities the 
usual course of primary instruction; there were no particular marks either 
of energy or lassitude, but 1 thought them too much crowded ; the dormitories 
are exactly like those of the industrial colonists at the maison centrale : every- 
thing was extremely clean and rather left an impression of over comfort They 
are very proud of their homed cattle, from which they draw a large quantity 
of milk, which finds its way to the market at £vreux in the shape of butter : 
they have some very fine specimens of the Dutch, Flemish, Cotantin and Breton 
breeds: the latter are very small, smaller than the Aldemey with which, 
however, tliey seem in shape and color to have affinity. There I learned that 
the peculiar grain in the color of tlie Norman horses is called pommelo, whilst 
the broader and more variegated dapple of a cotantin bull was caUed ecaille. 
They did not ordinarily breed or feed for the market, but some beautiful little 
Breton calves were destined for Fontevrault There is no peculiarity in the 
mode of cultivation adopted. The farm yards are walled like other farm yards 
in the country, but in other respects the colonists are not confined by walls; in 
the classes I noticed three more shaven heads, and learned that the shaving of 
the head is one of the punishments for evasion. Attempts at evasion are not 
unfrequent, but they are always unsuccessful, as the dress is peculiar, and a 
reward of twenty-five francs is given to any person who brings a fugitive back. 

I have already mentioned the punishment for evasion ; in both the adult and 
the juvenile departments the usual punishments are inflicted for prison oflenses, 
but are preceded by a formal trial before a tribunal consisting of tlie director, the 
aum6nier and 1 think, the chief guardian ; for the adults this is held daily, in a 
room fitted up for the purpose, and called the Pretoire: for the jeunes detenus 
it is held twice a week in the presence of the colony assembled in their Salle u 
manger. The punishments are standing with their fiice to the wall, standing out 
whilst the others are eating, deprivations of the gratifications of the palate, 
reduction of diet, cellular confinement, and, as a last resort, confinement in 
chains. M. Le Blanc encourages correspondence of the prisoners with their fam- 
ilies, and the visits of the latter to their relatives in prison, as a means of 
keeping up and strengthening the family tie: it also supplies him with a means 
of punishment by the suppression of it, and in the case of the juvenUes, by 
making them come in dis^ace before their parents ; for juveniles he also makes 
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occafiioaal use of wliippiiag; that being a domestic punishment, he considers 
that he who stands in loco parentis may sometimes apply it with advantage. 

I may be wrong, but the impression on my mind was, that the system 
was likely to bo less deterrent than that of Meltray ; in the first place there is a 
less complete change in the mode of Tife, they sleep in ordinary beds like other 
people, they are in more close association with each other, and there being only 
one guardian to 40 or 50 colonists, with only one aum6nier to 1900, and no sis- 
ters of charity or the like, they are comparatively free from tliat constant 
surveillance and interference of superiors which is so very disagreeable to the 
wild unreclaimed character; but what impressed me most strongly was, the 
instruction which is given in branches of industry- which command very 
high wages : when I saw wood carvings, the work rather of an artist than of an 
artizan, I could not help asking myself whether this was not likely to be 
regarded in sober truth as a college for the poor ? There is no such danger 
about agriculture or the trades immediately ancillary to it, nor even about the 
military profession. The danger being one that is adverted to by Ml de 
Persigny, I inquired of M., Le Blanc how the matter stands according to 
his experience. He says that many parents do unquestionably send their chil- 
dren out begging, with a fueling that the worst that can. happen will be that the 
state will relieve them of the charge of their children; tWs however is by no 
means the same thing as bringing them up as thieves. 

There does not seem to be much difficulty in obtaining employment for the 
young persons on their discharge, and exertions are made in each particular 
instance to obtain the patronage of some charitable individual in the neighbor- 
hood ; such as are placed in Paris are confided to M. De Berenger*s society ; 
when unable to obtain work, and totally friendless, they sometimes come back 
to the colony and ask to be put to their old work, an hospitality which is 
accorded until a place is found for them. M. Delaunay however considers that 
the case of the orphans requires special provision, and suggests that something 
might be done for them on the tracts of unreclaimed land in various parts 
of France, which are the property of the state. I asked him if they ever 
succeded in gaining the affections of the young people committed to theur cwre: 
he said no, the numbers were too large for the teachers to establish any individ- 
ual hold. Both he and M. Le Blanc expressed themselves strongly against some 
of the private colonies, as being mere private speculations conducted without 
any real regard to the welfare of the children, but they did not affect to place 
their own work on a level with Mettray, on the contrary they assigned reasons 
why itoould not be so: the refuse rejected by the private colonies as being 
■incurable is necessarily sent to the maison centrale, which has no such means 
of purification or punishment : M. De Metz too is absolote master, he may spend 
his money as he likes, and may make any changes in his system and tiy 
any experiments that occur to him according to his own judgment and good 
pleasure; the director of a maison centrale on the contrary has a Ihnited 
sum placed at his disposal, for every s6ti of which he has to give a minute 
flcoonnt, and both in expenditure and general management he is tied down to a 
strict routine in which tiie Minister of the Interior lufl aSone the power to mtik^ 
the slightest variation. 
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: Tnm^AgnoxdtianX wthtotA of Peti^Bonrg was (banded m 1844, by the tociety for 
awistiDg poor ohildren and youth, (bondfings, abundoned children and orphans, in 
France, and especially within the department of the Seine and Seine-et-Oise. 
The society of which Cowot PoHialis wn president, is located at Paris ; and the 
school oooii|>iea the ' ancient property of M. Aquado, at Kvry-sor-Seine : which 
indades a large chateau and its dependencicB, and a park of about 150 acres, 
bounded partly by itraHs, 4>artly by the railroad of Corbeil. The estate is beauti- 
fully situated Upon slopiiiff ground on the river Seine. Water is brought to it by 
extensive works, fh>m if aistance of several niiles. It is conducted plentifully into 
the kitchen-garden, (t6b acres, inclosed with high walls and intersected with 
ten other low walls for montreuil espaliers,) after which it enters large basins which 
serve for swimming-baths, and to supply the wash-rooms and other domestic uses. 
Paved or sanded yard^,. alleys of hora^chesnuts, ploughed land, lai^ and beauti- 
ful meadows, and 'copses, afibrd opportunities for exercise, sufficient for all 
purposes. 

In the kitchen-garden are a poultry-yard, a small pif^ry, and a building with 
eleven front window*,' containing good cellars, and in rae basement story, apart- 
liMntei naed iii the working of the kitchen-garden, and for workshops for trades 
not noisy. The first story is occupied by the laundry, the drug shop, the room for 
oonvaleMfents, the infirmary, containing 16 beds and warmed by a stove, and by 
apartments for sundry persons employed in the institution. In the upper story are 
aeveral oeUs ft>f pumshmcRit. 

Within the same garden, a large building, formerly used as an orangery, has 
been fitted up for fhe nseof ihe puptls-, it contains a spacions dormitory, which 
will iM>htain,:if necessary j 160 children •, there are also two school-rooms, one for 
the assistants and the other for tkte pupils, and ^ wardrobe. The large apartment 
is anan^^ to serve ■accessivelyVor a sleeping-room, school-room, refectory, and 
eovered play'^grdvnd. By a simple, easy, and rapid manoeuvre, all the furniture of 
the room disappears as if by enchantment ; the tables rise close to the ceiling, and 
while the movable posts supporting them are placed in receptacles where they do 
not obstruct the room, the hammocks which were near the windows are moved 
close up to the wall, and those in the middle of the room rise to hide and ventilate 
themselves in the gunrel, by liieans of trap-doors. The idea of this arrangement 
was borrowed Amn Ae agncnlturaT school at Mettray, and is to be found in the 
school of Val d^Yevre and in oUier establishments of the same kind. 

Th^dormHory ooDtains four rows of hammocks, and two aisles, at the ends of 
which are the more elevated hammocks of the overseers ; who by this means can 
«DC all that passes in all the bsds of the children without trouble. It is lighted dur- 
ing the nighty and v«ntihted by apparatus like that naed in most of the prisons of 
BdgiUm. 

-\ Above the dorinitory is. a garret which serves ft>r a drying-room ; and con- 
nected with the same building is a shed, which is used as a repository for fieurming 
tools,' and fbr stables and cowhouse. 

The chateau is occupied In the basement by apioiments for schools and for the 
ianily of the director. 

The first story is partly occupied by sleeping-rooms for the pupils. 
. Tlift kitchen and its appartenan«fes, the "pantry, the wash-room, the milk-rbom, 
^bo., are in the eellan, which are of great extent. 

At the tirae of our visit, (September S, 1849,} the number of scholars was 136. 
It was abont b^mg inorawsd W1K50, by tecdvhig a nnmber of yonng eriminda, 
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acquitted in ooart aa having acted without dlaoernment, but detained under the 
66th article of the penal code. This addition haa since been made ; the young 
prisoners have taken the place of poor and orphan children, and consequently the 
establishment at I'etit-Bourg must now be reckoned among the reform si'hools. 

The information collected by us relates to the first period of organization •, which 
ftct should be reoolleoted in reading what folk>ws. 

The scholars at Petit- Bourg may be divided into two classes ; 1 . poor children and 
orphans, placed here by the hospitals and asylums at an expense of $24 a year, 
besides clothes ; 2. boarders, paying $70 the first year, and $50 for each subse- 
quent year, always besides okythes. The number of this last class ia 30. 

The age of admission is generally set at eight years ; the time of staying in the 
school may be as long as 5 years. Th» length is required, in fiwt, by the interest 
both of pulpit and school ; by imparting mechanical skill to the former, and thna 
enabling him to repay part of the expense borne for him by the latter. 
The officers of the school are fourteen, vix. : 

A director without salary, having only lodging, board and fuel, washing, dbo., 
for himself and fiimily. This phioe is filled by M. Allier, who may be oonaidered 
as the real originator and founder of the institution. 

A book-keeper, paid $160.00 

A teacher, '' 200.00 

An overseer of fiffnung, ** 200.00 

A gardener, ^ 140.00 

A horticulturalist, 
A cutler and blaokainith, 
A carpenter, 
A wagon-maker, 
Two &rm laborers, 
A cook, 

Two overseers, one at $i80, and one at $40.00. 
Several women are also employed in different capacities, in the hmndiy, wadi- 
room, infirmary, on the fivm, &c. 

All these persons receive lodging, board, and general maintenance. They wev 
no particular costume, and may be married. 

The pupils arrive at half-past four in summer, and at half-past five in winter. 
Their bedtime is, nine in summer, and eight in winter. 

Each pupil has his own wardrobe, marked with his number. The dress ia a 
blue blouse for work, a Scotch blouse for Sunday, and gray linen pantaloons in 
summer. In winter, the pantaloons are of cloth of the color of yellow earth, and 
under the blouse, a waistcoat with sleeves, of the same material with the panta- 
loona. Instead of wooden shoes are worn, in summer, laced boots, and in winter, 
clogs with wooden soles. The cap is of felt, varnished on the top only, and with 
the words " Petit-Bourg^' in front. Each pupil has also a woolen overcoat fior 
severe weather. Recently pantaloons have been introduced, made of two diflferent 
colors, to prevent escapes as much as possible. 

The bedding consists of a hammock, containing a mattress and small pilkyw of 
grass, a sack, instead of sheets of linen or cotton, one cotton coverlid in summer, 
and two in winter. In the infirmary, the pupils have, upon an iron bedstead, a 
grass mattress, a woolen mattress, a coverlid of cotton and another of gray woolen, 
two common sheets, and a pillow of feathers. 

Besides the dormitory, there are other sleeping rooms, containing from 15 to 
20 pupils. Each i;)eeping-room, is lighted all night, and has its monitor, who ia 
chosen from among the pupils, and charged to preserve order and silence. Besides 
these overseers, an overseer on guard paasea continually through all the sleeping- 
rooms in succession, during the night. 

At eight o'clock in the morning the pupils have a piece of bread for breakfiMt ; 
at noon and at night, soup, and one dish besides. They have meat three times a 
week, including Sunday ; aslt meat twice, and ft^h meat once. Their only drink 
ia water. 

The elementary mstmotion given to the pupils comprehends reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic. There is added a little land-surveyinfr, geography, linear 
design, singing, gymnastics, swimming, and use of fire-en^ne. There is also a 
course of agrionltare and horticulture for those pupils intendmg to become temera. 
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The relupom instructiou m given by the priest of the ooromane, who aots M 
chaplain. The pupib attend the village ohurvbi which is situated within the park 
inclosure. 

As suon as the pupils arrive at the school, they are employed li>r aboat a fort- 
night in the kituhen-gardens, or in the fields, to allow them to gain health and 
strength, in which they are ohon deficient. They are then admitted to the work- 
shops ; their occupation being selected as nearly as possible with reference to their 
i'tfpecial aptitude for it 

Several workshops have been established ; of taUors, sbberoakers, locksmiths, 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, house-painters. 

According to the agreements made with the foremen of these workshops, the 
labor of the children is disposed of to them by contract, and they account to the 
scb4X>l fur it, at a fixed price per day for each pupil. 

This price varies of course, according to the nature of the occupation ; but it 
ought during the first year, to amount to an income averaging $16.00 for each 
pupil, and equal to one-third of the expense of their board and maintenance. 

This income the second year, ought to average $46.00 ; and to cover the entire 
personal expenses of the pupil. 

Afterwards, to the end of the apprenticeship, this income should increase so as 
to bring to the school a net profit equal at least to the advances of the first year. 

A part of this income should be laid up for a reserve fund for the pupil. The 
amounts applied to this fund riiould be entered in a book in the saving's bank, and 
it was supposed that the society would be able to add to it, from ben^Iary funds, 
a greater or less amount, according to the conduct of the pupil in the workshops, 
his capacity, and his devotion to his fellow -pupils and to the school. 

All sums thus entered in the bank-book, should draw interest at 3 per cent., 
and should not become the property of the pupil unless he have observed punctu- 
ally the agreement made between the society and his family. Departure before 
the time agreed upon, besides giving a right of civil action ogainst the family, 
should deprive the pupil of all his rights to any sum in bank, and of participation 
in all other favors which the society might bestow upon him at the time of his 
going, such as wardrobes, tools, pocket-money, nomination of a patron, &o. 

Tliese ingenious contrivances to receive the apprenticeship of the pupils, reim- 
bursement of their expenses to the society, and provision i(>r their future welfore, 
do not appear to have answered the expectations of their originators. The con- 
tractors have failed, or have not accepted the conditions attempted to be imposed 
on them. Consequently, except a few workshops of small importance, working 
entirely for the institution, agriculture is the principal and almost the only ooeupa- 
tion of the pnpik. At the time of our visit, the empfoyments were arranged a 
follows : 

Farmers, 86; gardeners, 11; horticulturists, 5; tailors and menders, 10; 
shoemakers, 3 ; carpenters, 3 : cutlers, 3 ; painters, 2 ; cooks, 2 ; clerks in offices, 
3 ; in infirmary, 1 ; in steward*s office, 1 ; total, 250. 

The domain includes about 250 acres, of which 10 are in meadow ; about 100 
acres besides are leased, at $30 per year per acre. There have usually been about 
25 homed cattle ; but a murrian which recently ap})eared among them has obliged 
the administration to sell them. There are 12 horses. The most lucrative and 
most useful branch of cultivation is that of the kitchen-garden, part of whupe pro- 
ducts are sent to market. The garden itself, which is a large one, seems to be 
well hiid out. Irrigation is practiced in it, as by the market-gardeners at Paris. 
The sale of fiowers, fhiit, and legumes, furnish a principal revenue of the establish- 
ment. There are handsome green -houses, containing over 14,000 pots. 

The moral and disciplinary regulations of the school, are described in the report 
of M. Allier, the director, to the general assembly of May 1 1th, 1845. at the Hotel 
de Ville of Paris, contain some excellent provisions. Unfortunately the absence of 
the director at the time of our visit, and the shortness of our stay, rendered it im- 
possible for us to ascertain whether this excellent system bad been exactly followed. 
But below is such Information as we liave extracted from the above-mentioned 
report, or received fh>m the assistant who directed our visit. 

The pupils are classed according to their conduct, in four dimons, vix. : 

Division of probation. I Division of reward. 

»< « amelioration. " ^ punishmcDt 
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Af a means of stimalatiDg tfieir emulation while at work, a sub-claasiiBcatioD baa 
been adopted, which oonoists in arranging the pupils, in each workshop, into first, 
second, and third divisions. Each of these divisions has a little flag of a particular 
color. To belong to the first division is the hlghesi ambiUon of the members of tlie 
other divisions. The same amount of work considering their relative stiength, 
having been distributed to the pupils, and the time necessary for performing it 
being carefully calculated, the pride of each little group is set in action, and there 
results a pleasant strife to conquer in the game^ which is alent as a game of chess, 
and as absori>ing, and wUch, besides the honor 6f victory, does not lack material 
inducements ; for a certain prize is delivered at the end of every month to the first 
division, and encouragement to the second. / 

**'It is pleasant," says the reporter, ^' to see with what eariiestness and good-will 
the children ply the plane, the hammer, the file, the spade, the rake, and look 
around to see where their comrades and adversaries ore ; for not only is there a 
struggle between two divisions, but also between the individual members of each 
division, for the first, second, a:c., place in the division. The first in each divis- 
ion is the standard bearer. 

*^ In this manner the hours pass rapidly away without punishment At the end 
of the task, joy shines in the eyes of the victors, and the. shame of the vanquished 
seents impatient for the revenge which shall give them the standard or the place 
of honor. 

** At each judiciary meeting, good marks ai^e also given to those ;nrho have done 
their work quickest and best, and bad ones to those who have labored ill or slowly. 
It often happens that the children gain an hour or two, by finishing their tasks 
before the appointed hour ; this time they may dispose of at pleasure, in play, in 
working in other shops, in reading or drawing, &o. *, but they usually ask for 
more work, or kindly assist their slower comram^s, for the purpose of preventing 
the bad marks to which the latter are liable *, for where the honorable rivalry of 
labor ends, there brotherly love begins. 

^ This system, which puts into action the powerful motives of interest and pride, 
while it preserves fraternal friendship, needs no commentaries. It is simple and 
true, because it is taken from nature. To judge of it, all that is necessary is to look 
at one's own heart and to question one's self." 

The pupils assemble once a month for the special purpose of electing by ballot 
the monitor-general of the school and the monitors of the separate Workahopa. 
This operation is performed without any intriguing, and it has been remarked that, 
the best scholars are chosen unanimously, or by an immense majority. ' The di- 
rector, however, reserves a veto upon this choice ; although he has very seldom 
been obliged to use it The appointment of monitors by their peers is copied from 
the appointment of elder brothers at Mettray \ as is also the appointment of a jury 
to try offenses committed by the pupils. The pupils usually accuse themselves, 
and affix, according to circumstances, the maximum or minimum of punishmer^t. 
These spontaneous condemnations arc submitted to the approval of their brotheni 
the monitors, who revoke or confirm them ; aiid are then carried before a supreme 
tribunal, of the officers, assistants and foremen of workshops, who give a judgment 
in the last resort. 

" Although a little new and prompt," says' the report formerly quoted, " our 
jtntioe is none the less real justice, and tends daily to lessen the number of cul- 
firrti and of those condemned more than once. It has this advantage ; that the 
guilty can not claim to be innocent, nor to be too severely punished; for both 
nnonitors and we oursdves most often interfere to mitigate penalties, aad some- 
times to pardon, limiting ourselves to a reprimand. 

**" Meanwhile, if (which Is very rare) any pupil denies the accusation brought 
against him, then public information b^mes the duty of all pupils having cogni- 
canoe of the fact charged ; that no culprit may escape who aggravates his ofienae 
by a lie, and that no innocent person may be punished. In this case an inquest it 
held, before which the overseers aild witnesses are heard. Accusers and defend- 
«l» ariae for the occasion among the pupils, and from monitors and assjstants who 
decline voting upon the judgment pronounced in first instance by the monitors, and 
finaUy by the tribunal of assistants." 

The punishments are as foUowiy in the order of thehr aeveritr : 

1. Simple Bsprimand. 
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2. Detention, with or without labor, from the reorestKMu of the week. 

3. Detention from the reoreationa of the Snoday. ^ . , 

4. Dry bread for one or more meals. 

5. Passage from a higher to a lower ditisioli.'' 

6. Dghted cell, with labor. 

7. Dark cell, without labor. 

8. Erasure of ni^ne fh>m register of honor. . 

9. Loss for one or more mbnths of Votershlp and of eligTbUit^. 

10. Inability for one or more months to reoeive lettera of pardon. 

. 11. In^Vility for qne or more fnonths tapartake Or be present at distributions of 
tfms. . -^ 

12. Inability to see and embcaoe one's parents at the visit next after oon- 
demnation. , , • > 

13» Inability for one or more months to carry the standisrd. 

14. Inability for one or. more months to assist sick Qompaoiona. 

15. Inability during one or more months to be chosen to assist at familjr 
festivals. 

All these punishments are dreSded most on account of the shame accompany- 
ing them. It is likewise to be noticed that the severest are those which are of i 
purely moral character. Expulsion from the school is only inflicted upon pupils 
considered wholly incorrigible. 

There is a nmilar gradatioa of rewards, b^scd upon the same principle, as 
(bllows: 

1. honorable mention. Hiis is a public complimentary notice, addressed to Uie 
pupil deserving it, to encourage him to cio still better in future, 

2. Passage to a higher division. . . , , . 

3. Registration In the register of honor. This registration is for two months; 
and Ib the privilege of the division of reward only. 

4. Encouragements. These ^e small books. 

5. A crown over the place occupied by the pupH, in the school, or shop, or both, 
as he has deserved it in one, or the other, or both. 

6. Tools of honor. These are offered and gained as prizes. 

7. Prizes. These are usually books usefhl in the occupation of the pupil, moral 
tales, history, hooka of piety, &c. 

8. Becoming standard-botfer of division. 

9. Selection by their pomrades to attend the family festivals. Once a month^ 
the officers, assistants, and foremen, meet in the evening of Sunday around a taUe 
frugally furnished, as usual, but with one additional dish. The monitors are, ex 
t^jUM^ invite4. After the desert, the singing master assembles the pupils ]>resent^ 
and sings witi[i them religious, moral, or national songs. After the singing, all 
separate, promising to endeavor to miUce the worst schdars Worthy of iittending at 
these modest feasts. 

10. Letters of pardon. These letters, which itfe only given with great reserve, 
empower those holding iheix| to pardon pupils ondei^going punishment, except vd 
eertain grave cases, of which the director is iu^. 

11. Permission to watch with the dck. This also is a rare privilege, and cul- 
tivates among the pupils sentiments of benevolence apd.of fhitemal affection. 

12. Honor of carrying and bestowing the alms of the school. The alms-cheat 
Is replenished in severs? ways. 1; One Sunday a month, sll ^ ofiiders, assist* 
ante, foremen, andpopib, go without ineat, and the consequent saving is deposited 
in the alms-chest. 2. Onpe a month there is taken from the amount credited td 
each pupil in the savings-bank, 4 o«nts ; that is, 48 cents a year. A monthly 
collection is also made among 4>e oflScers, assistants, and foremen, and the amount, 
along with that taken ihym £e deposits for the pupils, also put in the chest. 

With this money the pupils of the division of reward, or those who have per- 
ibrmed some laudable action, are enshled to go, on the first Sunday' of each month, 
to* carry to the aged poor of the village, sometimes garments, sometimes bedding, 
■ometimes m^icine, but never money.. 

Kothing hss beea neglected which might awaken the moral sense in the ohil-. 
dren of the school, er contribute to elevate their souls. For the same purpose th«i 
walls in ,different pJjKses fve covered with such phrases t« the' fbHowfng : 
'fiBencc.' * ' • '..-■■. - .^-^ .. 
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God tees ns. 

Uleness impoveruhei and degrades. 

He who wiU not work ahoold not eat 

Labor enriches and honon. 

Let ui be brothers. 

Beneyoleoce eievatea man. 

Children ) grow np by labor. Men, some tim^ labor will makej^oa great 

Religion is goodness, every where and always. 

To love the poor is to love God. 

Evening and morning, after the nsnal prayer, the pupils address another to God 
kit their instructors and benefactors. 

Once a year a mass is sung for the repose of the souls of such instruoton or 
bene&otors as are dead ; after which ceremony, Bowers are laid upon the graves 
of dead pupils. 

There was much difficulty, particularly at the beginning, in finding competent 
and active assistants, and such as would be devoted to the success of the undertak- 
ing. Frequent changes in consequence occasioned great embarrassments. To 
encourage the agenti of the school, they were given an interest in its profits, by 
reserving to them a percentage upon the produce of labor and of the workshops. 
Hie amount thus voluntarily distributed is retained by the society, and entered in 
a book called the book of division of profits. No one is permitted, on any pretext, 
to draw any or all of these funds ; and if any assistant or foreman leaves the 
school improperly, or is sent off for ill conduct the amount so credited to him on 
book becomes the property of the other assistants and foremen, being divided 
equally among them. 

A second Ixrak, called the savings-bank book, is also kept for entering the reten- 
tion of 5 per cent on all salaries. It is not permitted to draw this deposit ; but at 
the departure of the assistant or foreman, for whatever reason, it is paid to him, 
unless retained by the society as indemnity for damages due from him, for this 
book is kept to habituate the assistants to economy, and to put a sort of caution- 
money into the hands of the society. The same use is made of funds entered upon 
the book of division of profits, in case of malversation or loss. The amounts 
entered on the savings-buik book pay 3 per cent to the depositor. The sums 
entered in these two books, together with the savings which some of the asnstants 
are able to lay by, form considerable reserve funds. 

Saturday evening every week, all the officers, assistanto, and foremen, meet in 
a fiunily council, and consider all the praiseworthy or reprehensible actions of the 
pupils under their orders. By this means no fiiult, however small, and no good 
action, however insignificant, can happen during the week, in school-room, court, 
workshop, dormitory, or play-ground, without being noticed. While the teacher 
for instance, praises a scholar for his conduct and progress in study, the foreman 
of his workshop may find him stupid and lazy. By such contradictions attention 
is drawn to the child ; all wateh him to better advantage, and after a few weeks 
of study and minute observation, the true character of the child is discovered, and 
often his good qualities are brought out even by means of his faults. 

This meeting has another purpose, to arrange a line of conduct for each pupil, to 
be followed out next day at an assembly called the meeting of emulation ; at wUch 
the officers, assistants, and foremen of workshops are present, as well as the pupils 
and visitors. At this meeting are performed the duties of the jury above-men- 
tioned, and rewards and punishments are distributed. The idea of ^is meeting 
was copied from the school of Mettray, which, although there seems to be some 
unwillingness to avow it, has served as the type cf the organization not only of the 
school of Petit-Bourg, but also of most oUier esteblishments of the same kind 
erected in France wiSiin a few years. 

Petit-Bourg has not a school of foremen like that at Mettray, but it endeavors in 
a similar manner to form among the pu[Ml8 a seminary for assistants who may sue- 
oesrively fill vacant places. 

The patronage of the scholars on leaving the school is nearly on the same basis 
in the two establishments. A patron is named for each pupil, who, in oonoert 
with the establishment, endeavors to find him a ffood situation. 

To understand the <^"*"^«*> oondHiaii of the sdiool of Petit-Bourg, we have «x- 
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■mined the acctmnte and estiofiateB of the few last yean, and have arrived at the 
following results : 

In 1S45, for 118 pnpib, the expenses were $15,032.80 ; being $127.57 each, 
per year, and $0.25 each, per day. 

In 1846, for 123 pupils, the expenses were $17,631.12, after dedacting inoome 
of flu-mmg and workshops. The items of this expense are as follows : 

Board of pupils, $00.10.4 per day each, $4,661.08 

Clothing, 12.48 " year, " 1,585.03 

Bedding, 1.24.2 " " " 152.73 

Washing, 1.95.2 " " " 240.07 

Fuel, 58.2 " " " 71.74 

Light, 2.93.8 " " " 361.32 

Mending clothes, 5.02 " " " 617.76 

School expeuMis, 39 *' " '' 47.95 

Sundries, 80.21 

Rent, taxes, insurance, 1 ,554.41 

Repairs, &o., furniture and buUdings, .,. . . 746.65 

Bxpenses cf offices and management, 2,678.05 

Salaries and maintenaace of assistants, 6,880.38 

Entire expense, 19,627.38 

Income from cultvation and shops, 1 ,996.26 

Net expense, 17,631.12 

The expense for each pupil, during 1846, therefore was $143.34 ; or $0.39 pCr 
day. 

In 1847, the ertimates for an ayerage number of 125 pupils presented the fol- 
lowing valuations : 

Salaries and maintenance cf officers, &c., $6,720.00 

Maintenance of pupils, $60 each, 7,500.00 

Fuel, lights, washing, 800.00 

Taxes, repairs of buildings, 640.00 

Expense of management, freight, traveling, 2,320.00 

Shops, oatde, manure, &c., 1,000.00 

Contingencies, 400.00 

19,380.00 

Net expense, 17,280.00 

The expense per pupil, in 1848, was therefore $139.04, or $0.38 per day, not 
including rent. 

In 1849, the expense was diminished by the increased number of pupils to 
$94.67 ; or $0.25 each, per day. The school purchased the estate of Petit-Bourg, 
in 1846, for $54,000, raised by the grand lottery established for the school at that 
time, the net accruing iWmi which, was more than $100,000. 



Connected with the prison of " La Roquette," in Paris, is an institution called 
the ** Patronage Society," which has been formed voluntarily by benevolent indi- 
viduals. Its object is to guide and provide for voung prisoners on their liberation. 
Each boy has a patron who exercises an innuence over him, even during his 
confinement, by counsel and exhortation. On his being set at liberty, his 
patron comes or sends for him, and places him in some situation for which he 
has fitted himself in the workshop of the penitentiary. Instead of being thrust 
out of the gates with rags on their backs, with which they entered them, and 
with just sufficient money to lead them into temptation, as was formerly the case, 
the poor lads are at present furnished with decent clothes, and gain at once an 
employment and a respectable livelihood. Their patrons visit them frequently, 
superintend their conduct, and by the affinstionate sympathies they show them, 
encourage and confirm them in a virtuous course of life. They call them their 
children, and the reciprocal affection which often springs up between the little 
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outeafts and their protectors ia really very b«antifi]]. Numerous, oaaes liaTo oc^ 
curred where youthful vagabonds ana thieves have become exemplary characters 
throp^h the parental kindness of the gi^ntlemen wh.o have adopted them. One 
ihstanoe Is mentioned, m the soci^ty^s reports, of a former )nmate of ^^La Ro-. 
quette" having formed an attachment to an amiable and industrial girl, when not^ 
having money to meet the expenses of his marriage, his patron, gave him. the . 
means, was present himself at the wedding^ and ramished the lodging of the 
new-iiaintied eoupLe with chain, tdblM, a bedstefld, and some Itnenl ^e most 
uneqtdvootil proof of the valttft of the society's exertions ■ consists in this,~-4hat 
before its existence, out of 317 youths that were liberatedi between the years 1831 
and 1833, 99 were . recommitted several thneslandibr .grave offensss; whereas 
since the association, has entered hpon its mission, out c{. 269 lads taken nnder 
their chao^ only. 51 were again sent^ced to a second term of imprisoiiraent. 
And il Is to be observed . that the 99 i^nlmiitals above . specified wisre merely 
those «hich lock place in FtU'is,'tmder the real names .of the oflfendevs; how 
many more happened in. the provinces,, and under false names, can not be ascer- 
tained; But -all who are positively recommitted, whilst imder the sop^ntend- 
ence of Uie society are Imown, as they can not qiit their situations without the 
fact being communicated to their patrons. A Teport of the society affirms that 
of those who have been guilty of no fresli tMrnsgrflflsion 4igainst the law, 58 were 
not only laborbus. economic^, and submissive to their masters, but join to those 
qualities virtues wnlch must gain them general esteep^; that IJU^ without being 
so remarkable, are neverthekss excellent yoim^ men, and good workmen, who 
give every kind of satiifiiCtiofi to their employed and protectors; so that out 
of 909 juvenile delinquefits there are 18S^ thoroughly reformed, who are the joy 
and glory of the society. 






ASILE AQRICOLE, OR RURAL ASYLUM. 

AT 

CERNAY, NEAR MTJLHAUSBN. 



Cernat is a town in the department of Haut-Rhin, eight miles from 
Mulhausen, with a population, in 1852, of 8997, engaged in the manufac- 
turing of cotton and linen goods, and in iron and copper foundries. The 
following account of a visit to the AHU Agricole of this town, is taken 
from the English Journal of Education for 1858, and credited by the 
editor to the Guardian, 

I recently visited at Cemay, (an insignificant place between Colmar and 
Mulhouse,) an institution called an Asile Agricole. It differs from that of Met- 
tray and others, in receiving, not condemned, but only destitute children, and 
such as have shown evil and depraved propensities. In 1847, a few benevolent 
gentlemen of the neighborhood, finding pauperism on tlie increase, and some 
sort of asylum very much needed for the reception of orphans, and the children 
of the poor allowed to contract habits of idleness and mendicity, determined to 
make an attempt to open a place of this kind. A society was formed, and a 
suitable foundation fund raised ; a house and a piece of waste land were hired, 
whither each member was entitled, on payment of 100 francs per annum, to 
send an orphan or neglected child, when the consent of the parents could be 
obtained. Secondary, of course, to religious instruction, the great means of 
refoniiation relied upon was agricultural employment, as at Mettray; but as 
here no absolute criminality could be inferred, nor punishment supposed, tlte 
family system was much more freely carried out With this view, it was re- 
solved thai the number of chUdren should not exceed thirty, in order that the 
personal, and as far as possible paternal, influence of the director over each in- 
dividual might not be changed into the mere authority of a governor over the 
mas8. The extent to which this principle has been carried out is one of the 
most striking features of the establishment, and is regarded as that to which it 
is chiefly indebted for its successful results. The contact between the head of 
the house and every member of it is immediate and constant. When I went to 
visit the place with a menfber of the society, we found M. Zweifel, the director, 
employed, flail in hand, in thrashing out his harvest, surrounded by a dossen of 
his children, armed with the same instrument The whole party were singing 
at tlieir work, and merrier or liappier laborers could not be seen. M. Zweifel is 
one of those men brought up in the severe practical school of Fellenberg and 
Vehrli, the celebrated Swiss Agronomers, who can turn his hand to any thing. 
With such assistance only as he can derive from one or two of the eldest boys, 
this one individual transacts the entire business of the whole establishment 
For a couple of hours, morning and evening, he instructs thirty boys, of all ages 
between eight and seventeen, some of whom have to learn their letters, whilst 
others are advanced to the elements of land survejing. The cahiera shown to 
me of their writing, drawing of agricultural instruments from nature^ plans, 
Ac., &c., were most remarkable, when it is borne in mind that nearly dl the 
pupils are handed over to M. Zweifel in a state of the lowest degradation and 
ignoranca 

During the day he is personally engaged with them in every description of 
field and garden labor. By the efforts of his boys and his own, aided only by 
a single grown-up farm-servant, a large portion of the barren plain of Cemay 
has been brought into a state of high cultivation ; and the example set of better 
and more scientific modes of agriculture has been of the most essential service 
to the small fimners of the locality, whilst the boon of providing them with 
steady and intelligent laborers is universally felt and acknowledged. 

a 
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Each child of sufficient age has a small garden allotted to him, which he is 
taught to cultivate both with flowers and profitable produce, and which he is 
allowed to dispose of for his own benefit 

By his especial desire every appearance of grandeur, such as is perhaps too 
often found in large public establishments, is carefully avoided, the buildings 
and all accommodations are kept down to the level of the mere peasant's abode, 
only maintained with neatness and propriety. It has been too n'equently found 
that the grandiosity of such establishments, even as tliat at ^Mettray, has ren- 
dered the inmates discontented with mere cottage life, No uniform of any kind 
is adopted, and the fare is exactly such as the children have been used to at 
home. The institution has no pretension to being more than such as every 
parisli might establish with ease and benefit, and its object is to prevent pauper- 
ism and crime, rather than to correct them. 

On tlie rare occasion of a hohday, the director, accompanied by the whole 
troop, makes an excursion to some of the neighboring woods or Yosges motm- 
tains, invites their curiosity, and instructs them in the names and qualities of 
the trees, quarries, Ac., wliich they fall in with. This life of inceissant labor is 
led from year's end to year's end, with never-ceasing heartiness and cheerful- 
ness, by a man evidently of enlarged mind, education, and ability, for a stipend 
only just raised from 1,000 to 1,200 fi-ancs, ($200 to $250.) Nothing but being 
heart and soul in the work could ever induce a man to support the burden, and 
it says much for the system, that the mitiation into it makes such teachers. In 
the garb of a peasant thrashing out com, li. Zweifel handed to me copies of his 
letters to Ministers and Prefects, which showed him, at least, fit to be their pri- 
vate secretary, if not to fill their place. 

The practical results of the asylum are represented in the last, ( sevcntli,) re- 
port of the president of the society and the directors, as of the most gratifying 
description. In six years, forty-one young persons have left it, rescued from 
pauperism, and with acquirements and habits which enable them to gain an 
honest livelihood — an unmense boon to a small commune. AH of them had 
been placed out by the institution, either as apprentices or with small farmers ; 
of these, two only have turned out ill, the last case being that of a young man 
exceptionally admitted at the age of ^sixteen years, and of whom nothing could 
be made under a mere voluntary system. 

In a country like Alsace, rehgious instruction was necessarily a difficulty. 
The asylum, though founded entirely by Protestants, has always admitted the 
children of Catholics, who form, indeed, the bulk of the lower population. M. 
Zweifel, a Protestant, and a man of the most unaffected piety, insisted upon the 
absolute necessity of himself^ as pire de famiUe, performing morning and evening 
prayers with all his cliildren. The strictest care was taken that these prayers 
should contain nothing but what was common to botlff religions. But, although 
the attendance at mass by tlie Catholics was most regular, and M. le Cure, 
equally with M. le Pasteur, have full liberty of religious instruction offered him, 
I am sorry to say the Romish clergy regard the institution with an evU eye, and 
harass rather than protect it. Some time ago the Cure preferred a formal com- 
plaint to the Prefect against it, as a school of Protestant propagandism. A 
commission composed of Catholics was appointed to inspect it — ^tiie Cure was 
ijivited to make his chaiges, which amounted to the fact of the Catholic children 
having been absent from mass four times in the course of three years, and of 
their assemblmg at morning and evening prayers with the Protestants. The 
absence at mass was found carefully noted and explained in the daily entries of 
the director, and the Cure was formally reproved by those of his own persuasion. 
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BEPORT OF E. DUCPETIAUX. 



The refonn school of Petit-Quevilly was founded in 1842, by M. Leoointe, 
who, with the assistance of the Society for the Assistance of Juvenile Prisoners 
at Bouen, appealed to his fellow citizens to enable him to commence the work. 
He raised a sufficient sum by subscription, and in September, 1842, began with 
six children from the prison of the Bicetre at Rouen. Alter a time tl le number was 
doubled, and so remained for more than two years. Toward the end of 1844, 
M. Leoointe succeeded in overcoming the various obstacles which had impeded 
him, and gradually increased the number of his pupils, until it is now, (1851,) 
about one hundred and fifty. They are all juvenile delinquents under art 
66 of ^e penal code, and as at Mettray, Petit-Bourg, Ac., the government 
pays about fourteen cents a day each toward their maintenance, and grants 
fourteen dollars as an outfit for each pupil at entrance. 

The school comprises four divisions ; of punishment, of probation, of reward, 
and of rehabilitation. At entrance, all are ranked in the first class. To pass fi^m 
it to the second, or from that to the third, the pupil must have escaped receiving 
a bad mark for two months. For entry upon the roll of rehabilitation, he must 
have lived irreproachablv for six consecutive months. Only the pupils of this 
highest grade are permitted to go into town, to work for persons outside the 
premises, and to take grades of rank according to their conduct The classifica- 
tions are made by the use of a system of marks, and the color of the collars of 
their blouses serve to distinguish the four classes. Those in the division of 
punishment — who by the way are very few in number — wear a yellow collar; 
in that of probation, a blue one; in that of reward, a red one; in that of 
rehabilitation, none at alL The rewards are as foUows, in order : Good marks ; 
entry on the roll of reward ; entry on the roll of honor and rehLbilitation ; the 
right of electing foremen ; grades for good conduct ; permission to labor without 
the premises ; permission to do errands in the town ; application to government 
for liberation and employment Punishments are: Bad marks; suspension of 
grade ; descent to inferior grade ; degradation, if in the lowest grade ; dismission 
into a lower division; deprivation of amusement; deprivation of privilege 
of visiting relatives; entry in the roll of punishment, with yellow collar; 
confinement to bread and water; sending away again to prison. 

Punishments are infiicted by a jury of pupils whose names are upon the rolls 
of reward and rehabiUtation. The cell is unknown, neither is corporal punish- 
ment in use. Every Sunday, after service, there is a public moral examination. 
The foremen report before the remaining pupils, who are called upon to answer, 
if necesBary, and receive punishment or reward, as the case may be. 
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The pupils are chiefly employed ui horticulture on a lai^ge scale ; as being 
more profitable to the institution than any mode of cultivation, and as allowing 
the training of gardeners, who easily find situations. 

The elementary instruction includes reading, writing, the four rules of aritli- 
metic, and linear drawing. Some children learn also the rudiments of vegetable 
physiology. Pupils who can read, write and compute, study also a course of 
geometry, applied to arts and trades, and a course of instruction in raising firuit- 
trees. One of the foremen instructs in church music. 

Of three hundred and sixty pupils admitted into the school since its foundation, 
one hundred and eighty-eight could neither read nor write, thirty-two could read 
a little, forty could read pretty well and write a little. The director has found 
that the intelligent children are very few in number; fifteeb in the hundred 
make some progress ; forty-five in the hundred begin to make prog^ress only two 
or three years after entrance, and at tiie age of sixteen or seventeen. The rest, 
at their liberation, only know how to read a little ; but the g^reater part of all 
of them become smart workmen, and able to make their own living. Oon- 
trariwise to the experience of Mettray, Petit-Bourg, and other similar institutions, 
it is observed that the graduates of Petit-Quevilly generally prefer fiuming and 
gardening, to trades. 

The pupils are divided into three platoons, with a sergeant-major, sergeant 
and corporal over each. The discipline of the establishment is purely military ; 
combined movements are made to the sound of the drum; and there are some 
copper instruments for a military band. 

At leaving, the pupils receive some assistance to enable them to mAmtnin 
themselves until settled.^ With the help of what they earn by working outside 
the institution during their residence in it, a fund is accumulated, which may 
sometimes reach as much as ten dollars each, and whose amount for each graduate 
is fixed by the director, according to the merits and needs of each pupil, and the 
condition of the fund. 

The director is entrusted with the charge of placing and overseeing those 
who are liberated. Unfortunately his numerous occupations do not permit him 
to keep track of them, as &r as would be desuuble, and thus to determine the 
results of the training of the school According to the information he has 
collected on this subject^ however, he estimates tliat six per cent are incorrigible, 
fifteen doubtful, and that the rest conduct themselves satisfiu^torily. 

Smce its foundation, eighty-five pupils have been liberated. Of this number, 
six have become gardeners and nurserymen, sixteen domestics and farm 
laborers, eleven mechanics, amongst their relatives, one a journeyman mason, 
four shoemakers, two cabinet makers, two tulors, four &ctory hands, four 
soldiers, five sailors ; and of thirty, no information has been received since tilieir 
liberation. 
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AQRICUITUBAL REFORM SCHOOL 

07 

RUTS8ELEDE, BELGIUM. 



The following accoaot of one of the most interesting edacational in- 
stitutions of Belgium, is mainly a translation from a Report* by M. 
Ducpetiaux, Inspector General of Prisons and Charitable Institutions, to 
the Minister of Justice, on Agricultured Colonies, Rural Schools, and 
Schools of Reform, for indigent, vagrant and mendicant children and 
youth, in 1851. 

1. Purpose of the Reform Schools; frelimifiary measures; basis oforgani- 
zation. 

The attention of government has Ions been directed to the condition of the poor 
yoQth, beggars, and vogrants, who are weltered in the alma-houses and imprisoned 
by the courts. From the misfortmies which have of late years fiedlen upon the 
population both of Esst and West Flanders, the number of these children and 
youth has rapidly increased. According to a return made in 1848, this incresse, 
for the three years preceding, was as foUows : 

TOOTS amnuD. 184S. 1841. IMI. tovai. 

In prisons, 2,575 5,886 9,352 17,813 

In ahns-houses, 1,823 2,914 3,697 8,434 

Total, 4,398 8,800 13,049 26,247 

Tfans, in the short space of three yean, 26,247 ohildren and youth of both sexes 
were registered as admitted into the prisons and alms-hooses. There are un- 
doubtedly repetitions in this number ; the eame children are recorded twice, thrice, 
or even oftener, on the same register. But on the other hand this estimate did 
not include children admitted into prisons with their parents ; numbering, during 
the same period, some thousands. 

It is to be remarked, besides, that the principal alms-houses, being entirely filled 
during the crisis of distren, were obliged to limit or even to. suspend admission. 
Hence a great part of the increase in the number imprisoned. Shut out from the 
alms-houses, many of these unfortunate people, to escape from hunger, cold, and 
death, asked admission into the prisons, and even committed small misdemeanors 
in order to gain the right of such admission. 

So wretched a spectacle has shown the necessity of energetic measures to oppose 
a barrier to this invasion of poverty, and to snatch this mass of unfortunate youth 
from influences which, by perpetuating their degradation and their misery, expose 
society to inceassnt perils and increasing expense. 

The department of justice prepared a plan, chiefly with this design, for the es- 
tahlishment of special reform schools, for poor youth, beggars, and vagrants of both 
sexes. This plan was presented to the Chamber of Representatives, Nov. 1 7, 
1846 ; and was thoroughly exammed by a committee of the central section, (section 
eeniraU^) which reported on it, May 6, 1847. The government prepared a new 
plan, bssed on this report, which it submitted to the^ Chamber of Representatives, 

^ Colonies Afrieoles, Ecoiss Rurales et Eeoles da Refonne pour Ics iodifenti, les meudiaiits 
St les vsgttbonds, et sp€elalemciit pour les cnfiuits des deux sexes, en SuiMS, en Allemafne, 
en France, en Anf leterre, dans les Pixs-Bas et en Belfique. Rapport address^ a M. Teseh, 
Ministrs de la Justiee, par M. Ducpetiaux, Inspeeteur G€n€ral des prisons, Ac BruxeUes, 
1861. 
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Feb. 28, 1848. Tliis having been thoroughly diBcuaBed by both Chambers, was 
passed into a law concerning alros-houses and reform schools, April 3, 1848. 

The fifth article of that law enacts that the regular alms-houses shall be used ex- 
clusively for the reception of adult paupers, beggars, and vagrants. That the gov- 
ernment shall erect special establishments for young paupers, beggars, and 
vagrants of both sexes, under sixteen years of age. 

These establishments shall be so organized as to employ the boys, as much as 
possible, in agriculture, and to instruct them in such labor as may be profitably 
practiced in the fields. The two sexes shall always be placed in distinot and sepa- 
rate establishments. 

By article 7, the expense of support to be paid by the communes for the youth 
admitted into these establishments is never to exceed, for the communes of each 
province, the expense of support of the inmates of the alms-houses of each province. 

The organization, management, and discipline of these establishments are de- 
termined by royal decrees, which are not to issue without hearing the permanent 
deputations of the provinces in which they are situated. 

Six hundred thousand francs (about $120,000) is appropriated for the land and 
buildings for these establishments, and for fittings, furpiture, and other necessary 
expenses. 

The government is to make an annual report to the legislature, of all action 
under the above law, and of the condition of the institutions established in confor- 
mity with it. 

Government engaged actively in the execution of the law oi the 3d of April, 
1848. The necessary preparatory investigations and operations occupied a portion 
of that year ; and on the 8th of March, 1^9, a royal decree ordered the establiah- 
ment of two reform schools in the commune of Ruysselede, (West Flanders ;) 
one to receive 500 boys, and the other for 400 girls and young children of from 
two to seven years old. 

Separate buildings are to be used for these two institutions, so as strictly to pre- 
serve the separation of the sexes. Them, however, are to be so arranged as to 
admit of a common direction, to combine their labor economically, and to render 
certain mutual services, so as to reduce the expense of management and house- 
keeping. 

The former of these establishments may be regarded as definitely organized ; 
it will soon be able to receive its entire complement The erection of the second 
depends at present upon the extension of the estate, of which we shall have occa- 
sion to speak below. 

2. General arrangement of the agrieuUttral reform tchool for boys.' 

This establishment oooupies the premises of a sugar-house erected some years 
since, which came into the hands of the government, in the beginning of 1849, 
and has been altered and enlarged for its present use. The farm which belonged 
with them has heea so much enlarged, as to bring it into convenient business com- 
munication with an estate of some 200 hectares, (about 500 acres ;) a road has 
been built to open a direct communication with the canal, and with the railroad 
from Oand to Bruges ; the transhipment and transport of manure has been facili- 
tated by the construction of a wharf and of a large cistern at the edge of the canal ; 
lastiy, a steam-engine of five horse power has been erected for milBng grain, rais- 
ing water, heating the main building, and cooking for the workmen and cattle ; 
arrangements are in progress for connecting with it an elevator, a thrashing ma- 
chine, a straw-cutter, a turnip-cutter, &o. All these machines will economize 
labor, and will enable the managers to employ to the best advantage the strength 
and skill of the kiborers, instead of employing them in turning wheels and in 
other purely mechanical and monotonovs labor. 

3. Arrangement of the buildings of the school and farm. 

The buildings of the reform school are regularly arranged, and may be connd- 
ered under two heads, viz., t^e school proper, and the farm. 

1. The school comprehends all the necessary buildings for the offices the opera- 
tions, and the accommodation of the officers ; which occupy the two wings toward 
the road. The central building contains, in the lower story, the dining-room of 
the pupils, furnished with tables seating 500 children, two school-rooms, the prind- 
pal office for busineM and the dining-room of the officers ; in the second story, 
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four large dormitorieB, each furnished with a hundred and twenty-four oota, a an- 
perintendent's chamber, and wash-stands for the pupils. In the garret is a large 
re8er?oir filled by the steam-engine, which distributes water to all parti of the es- 
tablishment. The rooms on the first floor are warmed by a furnace. 

To the right of the central building, facing from the road, are the kitchen of the 
pupils, the baker}', the steam-eneine with its appurtenances, the pantry and the 
store-rooms ; to the left, the kitchen of the officers, a plunge-bath or swimming- 
bath, baths, a fire-pump, and in the second story, the infirmar}' of the pupils with 
its dependencies. lastly, the play-ground of. the pupils is bounded on three sides 
by a building of one story, o?er which are ample granaries ; in this buildinfl; are 
the workshops, the forge, carpenter's shop, spinning and weaving rooms, the tailor's, 
shoemaker's and straw-weaver's shops, &c., as well as a temporary wash-house, to 
serve until the completion of the girls' school. The chapel stands at one corner ; 
it is built in a style at once simple and elegant ; and near it, as in the reform school 
at Mettray, is a small cell for such young beggars and vagrants as are sent to the 
school for punishment, and for the pupils in such aggravated or exceptional cases 
as require such quarantine or discipline. 

2. The &rm buildings, standing near the school, comprehend a dwelUng-hoiise 
for the fiirmer and the form laborers, stables for from 80 to 100 head of cattle, a 
dairy, two stables for 12 horses, two piggeries, a sheep-fold, a poultry-yard, two 
covered receptacles for manure, a roomy barn, and a large carriage bouse for 
vehicles and forming tools, over which are lofts for hay. A watering place for the 
cattle, and large cisterns for liquid manure and for drabings complete these ar- 
rangements ; which on the whole and in detail, furnish a real model tann. 

All the buildings which we have enumerated, together with the two court-yards 
of the school and the enclosure around which stand the mills and wood-bouses, 
form nearly a regular parallelogram, of 135 metres long, and 200 wide, (about 
450 feet by 650.) 

4. Extent and division of the estate. 

The property of Ruyaselede contains 126 hectares, 89 ares, 10 ccntiares, (about 
320 acres ;) it forms an isosceles triangle with the vertex to the northwest and 
the base to the southeast. It is bound^ on one side by the new road laid out by 
the establishment, and on the others by public roads, so that it is quite separated 
from the estates adjoining. It is divided into squares, chess-boord-w^se, generally 
containing from 1 to 3 hectares (2^ to 7l acres) each, and separated by rows and 
avenues df larch, fir, and wild cherry, which last serve for eort-paths, &c. The 
soil is a gray sand, without any mixture of clay, and therefore light, friable, and 
easily work^. But it also, to become productive, requires careful cultivation, and 
large quantities of manure, especially liquid manure. For this reason the au- 
thorities of the school have condudcMl an arrangement with the jail (maison de 
force) at Grand, for the annual delivery of about 10,000 hectolitres (about 4,200 
hogsheads) of solid and liquid manure. 

5. Measures of organization ; decrees and instructions. ^ 

The department of justice, which has jurisdiction over the reform ^school, has 
successively taken different measures for their organization. The royal decree of 
March 8, 1849, determines the number, duties, and salaries of the officers, and ap- 
points a committee of from three to five members of the legislature for the inspec- 
tion and supervision of the reform schools. The decree of May 7, 1 849, com- 
pleted this arrangement by determining the mode of filling vacancies and the 
jurisdiction of the committee. 

The continued imprisonment by the oommissioner of beggary and vagrancy 
causing much ineonvenience, the decree of February 28, 1850, ordered their im- 
mediate transfer to the reform schooli, where they win serve out their terms in 
separate quarters. 

A royal decree of the same date with the last, extends the provisions of the 
decree of December 14, 1848, for the assistance of liberated convicts, to young 
paupers, beggars, and vagrants, at their dismissal fh>m the reform schools. There 
is to be opened in each of these establishments a register of the offers which may 
be made by farmers and other employers, to hire, on eertain conditions, such of 
the pupils as may possess the requisite qualifications. 

liie ministerial circular of Marcb 2, 1850, ealb the attention of pvUie proseeu- 
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ton to the parpoee of tfie refonn lohooli, and ftirniabes inTariable ralee for the 
amogement of transfers to, and among them. Another ciroolar, of the same 
date, sends similar instmctions to the governors of provinces. 

Lastly, the ruyal decree of Joly 3, 1850, specifies the conditions and forms of 
admission to the reform schools, and of dismission fl'om them. 

By this decree, and by the law of April 3, 1848, the reform schools are especially 
designed. 

1 . For yoong paupers, under sixteen years of age, who present themselves vol- 
untarily for admission, with a certificate from the municipal authority of thdr place 
of settlement, or from the municipal authority of the neighborhood where they 
happen to be, or where their usual residence is. 

2. For young paupers holding a certificate from the permanent deputation, from 
the governor of the provmce, or from the commissary of the district (arrondisse- 
ment) in which the place of settlement of such paupers, their residence, or casual 
locality, may be. 

3. For children and youth sentenced by the commissioner of beggary or 
vagrancy. 

4. For children acquitted by him, but retained under the penal code to be 

educated, up to a certain age, in a house of correction. 

5. For children not guilty of any misdemeanor, indented with farmers, artisans, 
or charitable institutions. 

6. Numbers ; entries, ^. 

The first pupils entered in March, 1849, shortly after the purchase of the prop- 
erty and the commencement of the preparatory work. There were admitted at fint 
19 children from the alms-house of Bruges, then 15 from that of C(«nbre ; a little 
after these were admitted 03 young beggars and vagrants acquitted by the courts as 
having acted without knowledge, but detained under the 66th article of the penal 
code, who had been placed in the juvenile penitentiary of Saint Hubert, for want 
of any proper receptacle. These, with 24 received singly during the same time, 
make a total of 121 pupils on the 1st of January, 1850. 

From that time to January Ist, 1851, the number has been as in the following 
table : 

Acquitted by the cour^, but detained by law in a house of correction, ... 92 

Sentenced on application of communes, 156 

Sent by benevolent institutions. 3 

Total, 25 1 

Young paupers entering the reform schools voluntarily, are kept for at least six 
months the first time ; and for at least one year, if they have been in the school 
before, or if they have before been inmates of an alms-house. At the end of that 
time, the civil authority of their place of settlement, their family, or any responsi- 
ble person, may claim their dismission, upon engaging to provide for their educa- 
tion, apprenticeship, and support. Demands for such purpose are to be addressed 
to the permanent deputation of the council of the province to which such pupils 
belong ; directiy, if made by the civil authority of their place of settlement ; if by their 
fomily, or by strangers, then through the civil authority which would have juris- 
diction in the case. The deputation determines upon the security offered, and au- 
thorizes or refuses the dismissal of the pupils. In the absence of any claims made 
as above, the deputation, after consultation with the inspecting committee and with 
the director of the schools, may authorize the dismissal of the pupil, provided he 
is in a condition to earn his own living. The dismissal of children and youth sen- 
tenced by the commissbner of beggary or of vagrancy, is ordered by the gover- 
nor of the province in which is their place of setUement, or if that can not be 
found, by the minister of justice. 

Such dismission always depends on these conditions, viz. : that the pupil has 
remained at least two years in the reform school, if sent there for the first time ; 
and at least four years, if he is an old offender ; and, that he is in a condition to 
earn his own living, or at least is claimed by the civil authority of his place of set- 
Uement, by his family, or by some responsible person, under a guaranty that he 
shall not return to begging or vagrancy, and that he shall be furnished either with 
work or with sufficient support The acceptance or refusal of this guaranty ia 
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left to the goyeraor and to the minister of inatioe, respeotirely. The minister or 
the governor may always authorize a dismissal before the time fixed, if their be 
special reasons for it. Before such anthorization, however, the ministier or gowar- 
nor is to advise with the ooromittee of inspection, the director of the establishment, 
and the eivi) authori^ of the place of settlement of the pnpil. 

The time of dismission of children acquitted by the commissioner of beggary 
and vagrancy, is determined by the sentence nnder which they are placed in the 
school. 

There are even children in these establishments, under the decree of September 
29, 1848, in order that it may not be rendered necessary, by their bad conduct or 
otherwise, to imprison them again. The authorities of the reform schools, in such 
cases, are to su^^ such arrangements as the circumstances shall indicate. 

The pupils at leaving the schwils, are informed by the director what consequen- 
ces will follow their recommitment to the school. 

The committee of inspection of the reform schools returns to the minister of 
justice, at the beginning of each year, a list of those pupils whose term has passed 
the limits fixed above, with the reasons of such prolongation. The minister, if 
proper, then orders their dismission. The committee also returns annually to the 
minister a list of the names of those pupils who have arrived at their eighteenth 
year, with any opinions or advice in the premises. 

Among the 18 pupils who left in 1850, there are, 

2 who ran away, one eight days after entering, and the other af^er a stay of 
about three months. The conduct of this last had been satisfactory, and he ap- 
peared to take pleasure in the care bestowed on him. One Sunday he received a 
visit from his parents, and the next day he disappeared. He has not been dis- 
covered up to the present time, although active search was made ; 2 ^^'ho were 
sent home at the end of eight days, as the civil authority of their respective places 
of settlement was unwilling to consent to their final admission ; 1, who was sent 
to the alms-house at Bruges, on account of serious disease. The following shows 
the length of the abode of 13 others in the school : two for 1 year, 7 months, 15 
days ; two for 1 year, 4 months, 7 days ; one for 1 year, 3 months, 3 days ; two 
for 1 year, 2 months, 16 days ; two for 1 year, 1 month, 20 days ; two for 1 year, 
15 days; one for 11 months, 15 days ; one for 8 months, 20 days : the average 
time is 1 year, 2| months. 

At their departure, two were 16 years old ; seven were 15 years old ; two 
were 13 years old ; two were 10 years old ; two had been sentenced by the oom- 
misnoner of beggary, and were returned to their parents under the guaranty of 
the local authority of their communes ; the 1 1 others belong to the class of chil- 
dren detained under the 66th article of the penal code. Tliey were claimed im- 
mediately upon the expiration of their judgment term, by the communes of their 
places of settlement ; 8 were taken by their parents, under the supervision of the 
local authority ; the other 3 were placed under the care of the committees of em- 
ployment (oomitSs de patronage) of Gand, of Ninove, and of Audenarde. 

8. Age of the pupils. 

The age of the 269 pupils, January 1, 1851, was as fbUows : 

21 aged less than 10 years. 

94 " 
80 *' 
29 " 

9. Civil and gocial condition. 

In respect to their civil condition they may be classed as fbllowa : 

28 illeffitunate children. 

42 without fSsther or mother. 

43 " iSither. 
88 ^ mother. 

64 having both parents. 
3 foundlings. , 

1 abandoned child. 

Such is the social position of the unfortunate youths ; most of them deprived of 
fkmily relations ; and the parents of those who have them are, for the most part, to 
be found in the alms-houses or prisons, qa 



from 


10 to 12 years. 


u 


12 to 14 " 


u 


14 to 16 " 


over 


16 years. 
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10. Committee of eupervUion. 

The superyision and inspection of the school are entriisted to a committee of 
three, by the decree of March 8, 1849. These three gentlemen, who have cod- 
tributed powerfully from the beginning to the success S[ the school, by their zeal 
and their efforts, are the Chevalier Ernest Peers-Ducpetiaux, Frederic Van der 
Br^gen, and Henri Kerryn, provincial inspector of primary instruction at Gand. 

11. Persons employed ^ salaries ^ emoluments, 
Tliese are, 



Fnnca. Dollan. 

1 director, 4,000 about 800 

1 chaplain, 1,200 

1 treasurer, 1,200 

I secretary, 600 

1 supernumerary, 

1 physician, 600 

2 teachers, at 600 tr, . . . . 1,200 
1 chief overseer, 600 

3 overseers, at 450 fr., . . 1,350 
I occasional overseer, . . 400 
1 head farmer, 600 



ik 


310 


M 


240 


U 


120 


u 


120 


*l 


240 


it 


120 


14 


270 


4< 


80 


U 


120 



Fnoie*.* Dvllan. 

1 gardener 400 about 80 

1 assistant gardener, . 300 ** 60 
4 laborers, for teams, ) 

•tables, and farm> 80U '« IGO 

work, at 200 fr., . . V 

1 cook 200 »* 40 

1 miller and baker, ] 

andlhouaekeeper,> 250 " 60 

both, ) 

Total, 21 13,700 fr. #2,740 



These officers receive, besides their salaries, the emoluments specified in the < 

decree of March 8, 1850, viz. : board, lights, fuel, washing, furniture, and medical 
atteudance in sickness, except that the director, who keeps house does not receive 
board, washing, or furniture. The overseers have, besides, a uniform valued at 
50 francs, (10 dollars,) and the laborers, each a suit of clothes valued at 20 franca, 
(4 dollars.) There are two tables for the officers ; one for the officers proper, pre- 
sided over by the chaplain, the other for the farm laborers, at the head of which 
is the farmer. All those employed, except the director, ore single ; a condition 
rendered necessary by the arrangements of the establishment, and the impossibility 
of accommodating families in it. At some future time it will be proper to exam- 
ine the practicability of preparing some tenements for families. Having started in 
the present footing, (k partir du present exercice,) there will be room for the em- 
ployment of some additional officers, and particularly for an increase in the num- 
ber of overseers, proportionable to that in the number of pupils. These overseers 
should be chosen, by preference, from among practical mechanics, and should have 
the direction of some of the workshops. The remaining shops may be entrasted, 
as at present, to the oversight of paid workmen ; such as those whom the estab- 
lishment has already engaged as a locksmith and blacksmith, a machiBist and 
fireman for the steam-engine, a wheel- wright, &o. 

The officers, before receiving a definite nomination or engagement, are taken ob 
trial, and undergo a sort of noviciate, which test their zeal and their aptitude. 
This plan has succeeded perfectly. 

\^. Plan for erecting school of foremen. 

During the investigations pending the establishment of the reform sdbool, it had 
been suggested to crmnect with it a special school for foremen, like that of Mettray 
and at the Rauhe-IIaus at Hamburg ; but it was abandoned as difficult, compli- 
cated, and expensive. But although it has not been thought practicable to gather 
from elsewhere the material for a seminary of capable and faiUiful workmen, it has 
been understood that the institution would endeavor to educate within itself such 
subordinate agents as it might require. This furnishes an opening to those pupils 
who may be distinguished by good conduct or capacity ; and already, after scarcely 
eighteen months of operations, there took place, at the beginning of the present 
year, the formal emancipation of one of them, a young man of activity and intelli- 
gence, and quick at all kinds of work, who has taken his place among the labor- 
ers upon the fiirm. Others will surely follow his example, and under its stimulus 
will be ambitious of the honor of serving such an establishment where they have 
found (so to speak) a new existence, and the certain prospect of ultimate success. 

13. General dietetics. 

The diet of the pupils has been assimilated as much as possible to that of agri- 
cultural laborers. It is simple but abundant ; plain, but healthful. ^ 

14. Provisions. 

The food is furnished according to a bill of fare at the average expense, accord- 
ing to the price current of about 21 centimes (4 cents) a day for each pupil. This 
expense is certainly lets than in any other similar estabUsbment, in thia or any 
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Other oonntry. llie popik nevertheleai have meat twice a week ; tor whioh pnr- 
poee hogs are killed on the fiirm, aud their fleah serred up alternately with beef. 
The br^ul ia rye, unbolted. The grain, potatoes, legumes, milk« and butter, are 
the productions of the establishment, which diminish the amount of actual expen- 
diture. With the extension and improvement of the present cultivation, these 
crops will increase, and ultimately, when there shall be as much land under culti- 
vation as will be required by the full number of pupils, it is to be hoped that the 
establishment will itself furnish all the essentials far its own consumption. 

15. Clothing. 

Each pupil receives at entering the following articles : 5 shirts, 2 pair panta- 
loons, 2 pair working pantaloons, 1 vest, 2 blouses, 2 neck cloths, 2 poc^ket hand- 
kerchiefs, 1 belt, 1 cap, 1 straw hat, 2 pair understockings, 1 pair shoes, 2 pair 
wooden shoes, (sabots,) 2 towels, I comb, and 2 brushes, (1 for clothes, 1 for shoes.) 
The expense of this wardrobe does not exceed from 32 to 35 francs, ($6.50 to 
$7.00,) according to size. Most of these articles have hitherto been furnished 
from the workshops in the jail of Grand ; but as soon as the workshops of the 
reform school are organized, it will make and finish, as &r as possible, all Uie ne- 
cessary clothing anil bedding for its inmates. The tailors' and menders' shop is 
already in operation ; even the youngest of the children make straw hats ; the 
spinning and weaving shops are begun, and will be in action before the end of the 
winter. The shoemakers' shop is in a like state of forwardness. The only diffi- 
culty is in finding foremen capable of directing the young operatives ; but the 
activity of the director will undoubtedly soon remedy it. 

16. Sleeping arrangements. 

The bedsteads are of iron, with a press for clothing ; the bedding consists of a 
straw mattress, a pillow, a pair of linen sheets, and one, two, or three cotton cover- 
lids, according to the season. The bedsteads, which are manufactured at the jail 
of Gand, cost only 22 to 23 francs ($4.50 to $4.75) each, including the press, 
which is also of iron. They are arranged in four rS^s in the dormitories. These 
are lighted all night, and besides that, the overseer can see from his chamber, at a 
glance, all that passes ; a- night watch has been organized. An ovei'seer, attended 
by two pupils, passes through all the premises, and especially through the dormi- 
tories, to see that all is in good order. 

17. Fire and light. 

These are put upon the most economical footing. The entire first story of the 
central building, including the eating room and the schools, is warmed by the 
steam-engine. Lamps are used for lights, and the colewort (colza) cultivated on 
the farm furnishes part of the oil. The temporary wash-room is managed by pupils, 
in anticipation of the organization of the school for girls, who will take charge of 
the washing and laundry departments of both establishments. 

18. Health. 

The healthy condition of the school gives a testimony in &vor of the regimen in- 
troduced. Many of the children, at their entrance, were infected with diseases 
more or less severe, with rickets or scrofula. But both diseases and symptoms 
have rapidly disappeared before pure air, field labor, and regular living. This is so 
true, that it is easy at a glance to distinguish by their appearance pupils lately ad- 
mitted fh)m those who have been inmates fur a longer time. The latter are gener- 
ally strong and active ; they are rosy, and their whole appearance denotes health. 

In 1849 no infirmary was opened ; in (act, there was no case of distinct disease, 
and consequently no death ; and the medical department, including the visits of the 
inspecting physician, cost only 95fr., 34c.. (about $20.00.) 

In 1850, from a number of pupils averaging 171, there were only 12 admissions 
to the infirmary. The number of days under treatment was 72, giving an aver- 
age of 6 days to ef^)h patient. The whole expense for drugs and materia medica 
of all kinds, both for the pupils and for such laborers as were hurt or bruized dur- 
ing the building, was only 48fr. 94c., (about $10.00.) There was no death. 
Children sick with severe or incurable diseases, and consequently unfit for all 
labor, are sent to the infirmary of the alms-house at Bruges, by an arrangement 
made with that institution. The reform school pays for their support and treat- 
ment at the rate of 50 centimes (about 10 cents) a day each. 

19. Moral training. 

The moral training has been the object of more paternal oare, if possible, than 
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the physical. It has been supposed that the poor children sent to the reform 
school needed food for the sool, no less than for the body ; that it was designed 
nut only to snatch them from misery, disease, and death, but to change their 
habits, to correct their vices, to teach them their duties, to relieve them of their 
almost hereditary degradation, and to elevate them in their own estimation, as 
well as in that of society. Notwithstanding the difiiculties inseparable from an 
entirely new organixation, and the embarriMsments occasioned by building, from 
the first entrance of the first pupils they have been held under a strict bat kindly 
supervision ; and up to this time there has occurred no act of insubordination of a 
nature seriously to interfere with the steady discipline of the establishment. 

20. Succeanve admunon of pupils. 

The successive admission of pupils, a few at a time, has contributed much to 
this result, by facilitating the work of the oflScers ; it has also resulted in the for* 
mation of a class in whi^ the newly arrived pupils are enrolled. 

21. CloBtification. 

The school is divided, at present, into 5 divisions of from 50 to 60 pupils each, 
arranged as much as possible according to age. There is an overseer to each 
division. Each division is separated into two sections ; over each section is a cap- 
tain (chef) and assistant, (sous-chef,) selected by the director from among such 
pupils as distinguish themselves for good conduct and industry. Each division 
has also a trumpet, (clairon.) 

22. Exercises of the day. 

The division of time is so regulated as to occupy every moment of the pupils, to 
prevent (atigue by variety and frequent succession of exercises, and to prevent 
them frt)m escaping supervision. It varies somewhat, according to the season ; 
and is at present arranged as follows, for summer and winter, Sundays and feast- 
days: 

9 1. Summer. 



■ocas. 

6 Riae. 

6 to 6^ Prayers, WMhin^, (solns de pro- 
pretr€,) bed-making, roU-calL 
64 Exercise and maneavres. 



61 "* 6| Breaklkat^ 



6{ *< 7 Arrangement of labor. 
7 " 11 Working houra. 

11 ** 12 Singing clan, practice by the band, 

(repetition pour la lanlare.) 

12 " 12i Dinner. 
121 " 1 Play. 



Houai. 




6| WoTking houra. 
6^ Catechism for children not having 
received their first communioa. 

Sapper. 

School instruction. 

Gymnastics. 

Roll-call, reports. 

Prayers, bed-time. 

Saturday, 5 to 8, cleaning work- 
ahopa, hatha, ftc. 



2. Winter. 



■ooas. 



6 
6 



to 



i 



7 

11 



12 « 

12i" 



Rise. 
6} Prayers, washing, Ac., bed-auk- 

ing, roll-calL 
6| Singing class. 
7 Breakfast. 
7^ Arrangement of labor 
12 Working houra. 
12 Practice by the band, (r€p€tition 

pour la laniiu'e.) 
12i Dinner. 
1 PUy. 



HOURS. 

1 to 2 



2 
4 

I* 

8 
Si 



u 



6 
8 
8i 



GymnaaUca and military exer* 

cises. 
Working houra. 
Catechism for children not having 

received their first commutiion. 
Supper. 

School instruction. 
Roll-call, report. 
Prayer, bedtime. 
Saturday, 1 to 4^, cleaning work* 

shops, baths, Ac. 



3. Sundays and feast-days aU the year. 



■ovas. 

5 to 6A RIae, prayer, washing. &c. 

54 " 7h Clothes inspection, bed, Ac., do. 

7| " 8 Breakfast. 



8 

,? 

12 



Play. 

Mass, sermon 
\V Singing class. 

IS Play, games, (recreation, jeu x ) 
\2i Dinner. 
2 Play, games. 



Houas. 

2 to 4 Catechism and religious Instrae- 

tion. 
4 ** 6| Gymnaadca, military exerciaes, or 

walk. 
6| ** 6 Supper. 
6 ** 8 School Inatroetion. 
8 " 8^ Roll-call, report. 
8i Prayera, bed-time. 
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Hie reraltB of this amogenMOt msy be slated tm foUows: 



H< 



f 



Ubor, 8| 

Sehoonoatraction, 1| 

M luic, Tocal and inttmmeDtml, 1 1 

Oyniniifltic«,maiuBaTre«aodmlUUur7exerciMa,.... % 1 

Meals, , 

Plaj, 

RisinSf retirinf , waahlof , roll-call, Ac, 1 

Sleep, 8 

An boar's catechism for pupUs not having received their first 
commonion, which is sootracted from working hoiira. 



1 I 



23. Phy$ical training^ gymfuuties^ military mancBuvreMy and exereiaes. 

It will be observed that gymnastios, manoeuvres, and military ezeioises, espe- 
cially in the summer, ooonpy a oonsiderable portion of the day. To nnderstand 
the necessity and good effect of these exercises, it would be necessary to see the 
deplorable condition of the majoriW of the chilaren at their entrance, and the fa- 
vorable change which appears in their appearance and health, after staying some 
time in the institution. Rickets, soroAila, want of elasticity in the limbs, difficulty 
of walking, all rapidly disappear under the drill of the manoeuvres ; which tend not 
only to confirm the health and to increase the strength and activity of the children, 
but also to accustom them to discipline, to awaken their power of attention, and to 
furnish them an agreeable variety of employment, while preparing them for dif- 
ferent useful occupations. The fatigue of these exercises, while not amounting to 
exhaustion, predisposes the pupils to sleep, and may perhaps be considered a 
most effective safeguard against the shamdfhl habits and secret vices induced by 
sedentary life, which are only too frequent in public and educational institutions, 
but which are fortunately being destroyed in the beginning at Ruysselede. 

Under the very zealous and skillful direction of &e director of gymnastioB, the 
exercises are performed with very remarkable interest and accuracy. The school 
battalion manoeuvres with almost as much precision as the best battalions of the 
army ; a platoon, armed with condemned carbines, marches at the head and 
marks time ; the bayonet exercise and skirmishing are as good as play to the 
children ; and those among them who shall go into military service will havs 
already passed through all the drill of the conscripts. 

24. School of naval apprentieea. 

To complete this department of instruction, of which we presume no one will 
deny the utility, it is sought to connect with the gymnasium a school of naval ap- 
prentices, for me war and merchant marine. Such an establishment, which the 
minister of the interior lately mentioned as promising materially to alleviate the 
distress in Flanders, by opening a new occupation to the laboring population, 
might be advantageously and economically attached to an existing institution, 
whose inmates, consisting principally of abandoned children, beggars, and va- 
grants, seem well adapted to become sailors. In several pauper schools in Eng- 
und, and reoentiy in France also, at the school of Mettray, there have been es- 
tablished classes of naval apprentices, several of the graduates of which have im- 
mediately found employment in the sea-port towns. Imitation of this example 
would doubtiess produce a similar result For this purpose it would be sufficient, 
as at Mettray and at Norwood, near London, to add to the gymnastic apparatus 
the masts and spars of a brig, with their sails and rigging, and to procure the at- 
tendance of a seaman twice a week, to direct the manoeuvres. According to the 
estimates which have been made, the necessary apparatus would cost about 
$2,000, which would be reduced to $1,200 or $1,600 if it could be procured at 
second hand. 

25. Provision made for inteUeetual, moroi, and religioua education ao dewtU 
oped in the following articlee. 

26. School organisation. 

The course of study, which was only outlined in 1849, has been completely oi 
ganized during 1850. The pupils are divided into two dasses, eadi subdivided 
into sections. Over each cIms is a teacher, assisted by a certain number of mooF 
tors chosen from among the pupils, for whom is arranged a speoia] daily conne, 
to prepare them for their business. Among these moonors are some who exhUrit 
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dispoBitions and skill qtu'te remarkable ; and who may probably become diatin- 
gniahed instructors. 

27. Course of study. 

The studies, pursued alternately in French and Flemish, are reading, writing, 
grammar, dictation, intuition, exercise of memory, arithmetic, mental ana written, 
we legal system of weights and measures, general geography, the history of the 
country, the rudiments of linear drawing, and vocal and instrumental music. This 
course can hereafter be extended, according to the progress of the pupils, so as to 
embrace all the knowledge useful to a workman, and which can contribute to his 
intellectual, moral, and professional accomplishment. At the begrinning it was 
necessary to limit the coune to the most elementary rudiments. 

28. Method of teaching. 

The method followed is that of M. BraOn, profesBor of pedagogy in the normal 
school at Nivelles. (intnitiye method.) To acquaint the instructors of the school 
at Ruyaselede witn this method^ they were sent for several months to the normd 
school at Nivelles, where they studied with success the course in methodology. 
In consequence of these preparatory studies, these officers are thorough masters 
of their business ; they display both zeal and perseverance ; and from this time 
forward the schools at Ruyaselede will rank among the iim institutions of the 
kind in the country. 

29. Order of exercises. Winter. 



WMkD«7i. Hoars, P. 
''6 to 6i 



BXTMDAY < 



MOXD. 



Tnsa. 



WSD. 



P 



6k » 

' 7 ** 

n " 

6 " 

7 « 



7 

I* 

? 

I* 
P 



M. todClaM(lMfionen.) 

ArticalatioD aod writing. 

Readiog. 

Weights and measnreA 

Do. practically applied. 

Articulation and writing. 

Reading. 

Ajrithmetic, mental. 

" written. 

Articalation and writing. 
Reading. 

Reading, (intuition.) 
Exercises in memory. 
Articulation and writing. 
Reading. 
Arithmetic, mental. 

** written. 



Wwk Dhjt. Hoon, P. M. tad Glut fbcffiiiMn.) 

^6 to 6| Articulation and writing. 

7 Reading. 
7^ Weighta and measures. 

8 Same,^pplied. 
6| Articulation and writing. 

7 Reading. 
7i Arithmetic, mentaL 

8 " written. 
6^ Articulation and writing. 

7 Reading. 
7^ Arithmetic, mental, 

8 " written. 



TKuas. 



Frio AT 



Batur. < 



I* 



44 
U 
.4 
44 
4( 
44 
U 
l( 
44 
(4 
U 



Weak Oftjs. Hmin, P. If. IM Claaa (tegiaMra.) 

C6 lo7 Writing. 
'<7 



BUMDAT 



Mow. 



Tubs. 



WSD. 




7 

in 



7i Arithmetic, mentaL 
8 »• written. 

6| Dictation, Flemish. 

7 Correction of do., spelling. 

8 Reading, Flemish. 
6^ Dictation, French. 

7 Cktrrection of above. 

8 Reading, French. 

6| Explanations of forms of 
letters. 

7 Letters written in blank 

book. 
7^ Oral translation. 

8 Writing phrases dictated. 



WMk D»y, Honn, P. M. Im, Ctea ( 



TaVBS. 



f 6 to 6| Geography. 

7 History or the country 



FlUSAT 

Batixr. 



7 " 
l7Jr" 

!6 " 
6i" 
7 « 
)6 " 7 Grammar. 
}7 ^ 6 Drawing firom a modeL 



7^ Arithmetic, mental. 
8 ** written. 

6^ Weights and measures. 

7 Written application of do. 

8 Reading, French. 



30. Instruction in Singing. 

A solfeggio lesson is given every morning trom six to seven (o the seoand daas, 
and one in singing at the same time to the first daas. The method used is that 
of Galin-Pari»-Chev6, partly combined with the ordinary method by notes. Some 
of the more advanced scholars are also learning chnrdi music, and can already 
aing the service of the mass. 

31. Instrumental music; military band. 

In March 1850, a military band was organized of fifteen instruments of copper, 
(on the plan of Ssjc,) namely : 1 small bu^e in e flat, 3 tenor bugles in i, 2 alto 
bugles in e, 2 comets k piston, 1 small key tnmipet, 2 cylinder trumpets, 2 oylin- 
dar trombcmes, 1 tuba in hjlat, 1 base tnba in/. A master attends twice a week 
from Bruges, and notwithstanding that none of the children knew a smgle note, j» 
few months since, he has trained thirty young mosicians who are equal to moat of 
those of the regimental bands. The buid pkiys at exercises, and marches at th« 
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head of the leholan wkea ihey walk in the neighborhood ; it amines ihem on 
Sunday, and figures in all the solemnities of the establishment There are, 
besides, 8 trumpets, which sound for roll-call, and fill the place of bells in the 
public offices. The instruction of the pupils in the use of wind instruments wUl 
doubtlesB furnish some of them with useful and lucretiTe occupation ; all those 
who are capable of it will be admitted to the musical corps of the army, on their 
dismissal. 

32. Apparatu9 and furniture ; lihrmy. 

The school-rooms are spacious, well lighted, and provided with all the neces- 
sary furniture and apparatus ; desks, seats, platforms, tables, maps, weights and 
measures, models, &c. A library of the best books, moral, instructiye, and 
amusing, is in process of formation for the use of the officers and pupils. 

33. Mentml aequiremenU of pupiU at entrance. 

Of 245 pupils, January 1, 1851, at their entrance were: 43 knew how 
to read and write ; 22 knew the alphabet ; 181 completely ignorant. Those 
children who had acquired some degree of instruction, had received it at the 
school of the penitentiary at Saint-Hubert ; those from the alms-house of Cambro 
and Bruges, were mostly quite as ignorant as the young beggars and vagrants who 
entered the school firom time to time. 

34. Instruction actually given to the pupils. 

35. Religious department. 

The want of accommodations and the small number of pupils did not allow, at 
first, of the appointment of a chaplain to the school ; all that could be done was to 
erect a temporary altar in a sufficiently large room, and by the kindness of the 
curate of Ruysselede, every Sunday and feast-day, one of the vicars of the com- 
mune attended to say mass and to give religious instruction. This temporary ar- 
rangement lasted until June, 1850. At that time, the appointment of the Abb4 
Bruson to the place of chaplain, caused the school as it were to enter upon a 
new phase of existence. The all-powerful influence of religion has united with 
that of the discipline and supervision, to realize the work of reformation to which 
all the efForts of the &culty are directed. The worthy ecclesiastic to whom has 
been confided the work of instructing these poor children, has become their 
friend and father ; they all love and respect him. Constantly among them, he 
studies their characters, inquires their wants, and does not spare good advice. 

36. Religious condition of the children at their entrance and after their stay 
at the school ; report of the chaplain. 

The result of the inquiries made at their entrance, and of the examination mad€ 
by the chaplain, shows that the great majority of the children sent to the reform 
school, are ignorant of the essential truths of religion. Of 245 pupils present at 
the end of 1850, 142 had, it is true, received their first communion ; but of this 
number only 13 knew the whole catechism, and only 11 of these answered satis- 
fiictorily. The others had only b^un the principal (essons, and had almost en- 
tirely forgotten them. But let us hear the chaplain himself, who, in a report ad- 
dressed to the committee of inspection at the close of 1850, reviews all the relig- 
ious condition of the institution. 

^' As to the children who have not partaken of their first communion, son^e on 
account of their youth, and some on account of the sadly neglected condition in 
which they have vegetated, it would be fortunate, so fisur as these last are con- 
cerned, if they knew their prayers and the most important religious truths. 
There are among them 35 from 13 to 16 years of age, of whom 1 1 scarcely know 
their prayers, and 12 have only begun to learn two or three lessons in the cate- 
chism. All the pupils are obliged to attend mass on Sundays and feast-days, 
during which they receive a short lesson. So fiir as circumstances permits, divine 
service is performed with singing and music ; and when the new chapel shall be 
finished, I see no reason why there should not be, as in parish churches, the sol- 
emn celebration, by singing, of matins, high mass, vespers and benediction. Pray- 
ers are said at rising and going to bed, and before and after meals. I think it 
would also be useful if the teachers should see that the recitations are begun 
and ended with a short prayer, or at least with the sign of the cross. 

The pupils who have not yet received their first communion, recite daily for an 
hour in the catechism. They learn the letter of the book simultaneously, and the 
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aenae m afterward explained to them. Every day are added new qneatioiia and 
anawers, and the former ones are repeated. Tliiis they make rapid progreai. 

The religions instruction is given in Flemish, whioh is the language of the great 
majority of the pupils. By uieir continual intercourse with each other, they 
learn both French and Flemish rapidly enough ; but as a precaution, and not to 
give any excuse for wrong doing, care is taken to repeat, to the Wallocms espe- 
cially, in French, the instruction which has already been given in Flemish. 

I desire here to express my hopes for the future of all these poor children, whom 
ajudicious charity has lifted from a miserable, ignorant, and brutish degraidation. 
The regularity of their conduct, the excellent spirit which animates Uiem, the 
good order existing continually and every where, the good examples which they 
furnish to one anodier, the good habits which they acquire, the willing regularity 
with whioh they perform their religious duties, the aid, support, and advice which 
they continually receive from instructors interested in and devoted to their work, 
and above all the excellent character of the principal authority of the lohool, 
which is the aoul of the whole institution, and which is above all praise, are not 
only presages of a better future, and foundations for hope : they give convincing 
assurances that from the reform schools of Ruyaselede shall come laborious, hon- 
est, moral, religious, and therefore happy men." 

38. Order and discipline. ^ 

In the absence of any other set of rules, the inspector-general of charitable in- 
stitutions, who has special supervision of the oivanization of reform schools, in 
conjunction with the committee of supervision and inspection, and the director, has 
made the necessary regulations to insure the discipline ana good order of the 
establishment. 

39. Moral accountability, 

A system of moral accountability has been established upon a basis at once sim- 
ple and complete. For each pupil there is a file of papers, in which are preserved 
the examination at his entrance, the statement of his condition before entrance, 
his conduct and progress during his stay, his condition at leaving and afterwards. 
This file contains also other documents concerning the pupil ; judgments, certifi- 
cates, letters, and all information which may inform the authority of the school as 
to his standing and as to the results of his education in the reform school. These 
papers will furnish invaluable information for the exercise of judicious patronage. 

40. Book of conduct. 

The head overseer has charge of a book, in which he enters regularly the com- 
munications daily made him as to the standing of the pupils, bv the overseers, 
foremen of the workshops, captains of sections, &c. At the end oi each month 
the director reviews these entries, and makes out the good and bad marks, for 1. 
general conduct j 2. order and neatnes ; 3. school studies ; 4. religious duties ; 
6. work. 

41 . Class and register of honor. 

Those pupils who have received no punishment durinff three consecutive months, 
and have during each of those months received a fixed maximum of good marks, 
are admitted into a class of honor, from which the director selects the captains 
and assistants of sections. The names of those in this class are written upon a 
register which hangs in one of the principal rooms. 

42. Rewards, 

The distribution of rewards is the duty of the director. They are entered in 
the running account with each pupil, in the reports of moral accountability which 
are submitted to the inspector-general and to the members of the committee 
of inspection, at each of their visits. The rewards are, 1. honorable mentkm; 
2. public eulogy ; 3. admission to certeun confidential employments ; 4. appoint- 
ment as captain or assistant of section ; 5. registration in the register of honor ; 
6. permission to learn to play some instrument, and to become a member of the 
band *, 7. walks, short journeys, visits home, &io, 

43. Names on the register of honor , January 1, 1851. 

The register of honor was made up for the first time, January 1, 1850. A\ 
the end of that year, it contained the names of 164 pupils, of whom 58 were re- 
gistered once ; 39 twice ; 50 three times ; 17 four times. 

44. Erasures from the register of honor in 1850. 

No favors are granted except accordingly ai the name of the pupil appears on 
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Hw i^fisler of honor. A lingle fiuiH or bad maxk is niiBcieiit to oaiiae tho ei*r 
IBM of a name. The nnmber erawd dnring the year is 23, namely : 



fbr ateatlDf fralt, cfgi, carrofB, Ate.,. . . 6 

** aidloff sod sbettiof the aboTe, 1 

^ nioning ewej 1 



Totals S3 



Pot iimibordinatloii, 7 

•* dRtiaefli, 4 

«« Idleneas, 2 

** Indecent propoaalf, 1 

** fiUfw accuntioDf 1 

**■ gtottony, 1 

While good oondaot and praiseworthy actions are rewarded, orimcs and firalti 
are punished with more or lesi severity. The punishments osed are the fbllow- 
ing: I. reprimand; 2. detention dnring phiy-houn; 3. forced marching, with 
or without hand-cnffii, and with or witboat diet on bread and water ; 4. losi of 
plaee of captain, or assistant of section ; 5. dismission from certain confidential 
employments ; 6. deprivation of musical instrument and dismission from band { 
6. erasure of name from register of honor ; 7. the prison. 

No punishment b inflicted except by decision of the director. The captains of 
sections report to the oveneem of divisions, they to the chief overseer, he to the ^ 
director. Overseers may give a reprimand, and may put the pnpiis under deten* 
tion from play-hours. 

46. PumskmenU inJUeted in 1850. 

The punishments are entered in a book, and carried to the account of the pupils 
who have incurred them. Their number, and the causes, are as follows : 



Quarrelf, 4 

Vtoleot MMoUs, 6 

LaxinesR, 27 

Dirtinera^ 35 

Innibordination, 96 

Naglisence, 14 

Turbulence 16 

Refusinf to work, 3 

Oimtony, 6 



BlMpbemy, 3 

Indecent propeMis, 2 

False accuaation, I 

Theft of carrora, fruit, efga, Ac., 13 

Aailsttiiff In attove , 4 

Tryiof to ran awajr, 8 

Runoinf away, 4 

Total .15 



It bos generally been sufficient to administer a publie reprimand. In other 
cases, reoourae has been had to the condemned squad, sometimes with hand-cuA, 
rarely with diet on bread and water. There has been no use, hitherto, of the 
prison. One captain of section has been degraded. All the others have felt the 
nonor of their position, have been justly proud of their distinction, and have de- 
served to retain it. 

47. Preservation of morals and manners. 

As we have already observed, the preservation of the morals and manners of 
the pupils is the object of daily and hourly care ; among the means used for this 
purpose, are the following : uninterrupted supervision ; the nature of the work^ 
which is performed mostly in the open air; gymnastic and military exercises; 
correction of habits of position — as, hands on tables in school, in dinins room, Sea. : 
inspection and lighting of sleep-rooms — there is a watchman in each room, ana 
the overseer on guard makes frequent rounds ; education, intellectual and relig- 
ious ; warnings and advice of the chaplain and director ; provisions for special 
supervision. 

48. Meetings and conferences of pupils and officers. 

On the first Sunday of each month, after mass, the officers and pupils all gather 
to a general assembly^ under the presidency of the director. He then addressea 
enlogiums and admonitions to those deserving them, publishes rewards and pun- 
ishments, appoints the captains and assistants of sections, and discourses upon the 
proceedings of the past month, with the purpose of keeping the pupils within their 
duty, of slimulatinff their zeal, and of rousing within them good sentiments and 
noble thoughts. These meetmgs, which hitherto have had ^ most salutary influ- 
ence, will hereafter take place every week. 

Further, the director proposes every Saturday afternoon to meet the principal 
officers for the purpose of aavising with them upon any necesMry matter, and to 
disousi the interests of the pnpiis, and the measures necessary to the continued 
and increased success of the establishment. There will also be kept a book of 
regulations and a journal of events at the school. 

49. State of feeling in the school ; results of system. 

The state of feeling in the school is at present excellent. The children are 
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dbedient, respectfiil to their to})eriom, polite and obliging^ to Mob other y dkpnlM 
are rare ; the brotherly feeling prerailing among them is oontinvally atrongtheiied. 
Tliey are attached to the institution ; they have ita repntation at heart, and when 
one of them does any thing wrong, lus severest penalty is the disapprohation of hia 
oompanions, and Uie solitude in which they- leave him. This inteidict,p>iit by the 
good upon the Imd. is remarkable ; it is a powerftil asustanoe to discipline ; and 
more than one child upon whom the warnings and counsels of the offioers had 
taken no hold, has yielded to the moral pressure and salutary power of the paUio 
qiHnion of the eohool. 

During the year now dosing, there have been several opportunities to estimate 
the influence of the system of education introduced in the establishment. The 
agricultural and industrial exhibition at Bruges, September, 18^, where the 
reform school attended with its oar, bearing the symbols of agriculture, the band, 
and the armed company ; the distribution of medals for the aame exhibition, 
which took place a little after, at the commune of Ruyseelede, and where the 
pupils attended to receive the premiums given to their collective labor ; the agri- 
' cultural decoration granted to the head fimner for his good and iaithfal services ; 
the ceremonies of the jubilee at Bruges, in which those pupils took part whose 
names are in the register of honor ] all these have been powerful incitements of 
encouragement and emulation. By coming thus in ^ntact with society, by see- 
ing themselves surrounded with the evidence of so much care, the pupils have 
seen that their reinstatement therein was commenced. The vn«tched little beg- 
gar, the young vagabond without home or country, begins to experienoe the rec- 
ognition, the love, and the understanding of the dignity, of humanity. The prools 
df this transformation are numerous ; we will cite a few at hazard. 

During the past summer the chie& of sections, with an overseer, went to Bruges 
to bring a number of children from the alms-house there ; they were busy all the 
forenoon in washing them, changing their clothes, and preparing them to depart ; 
at dinner-time, being invited to take their m6al with the others, they all, without 
concert agreement for one reason or another, refused. On coming home at 
evening, fatigued with their journey, the director asked them the reason cf that 
refusal. ^* Wc were hungry enough," said they, ** but we had rather fest than 
eat beggars' soup." During the festivals at Bruges, several persons, pleased 
with the good appearance oi the pupils, offered them money ; they all refused but 
one, who accepted a five frane piece ($1.00) which he placed in a box containing 
aid for children leaving the school. At the distribution of medals at Ruysselede, 
the burgomaster who presided, offered to one of the pupils a piece ot diver. 
*' Thank yon, sir," said he, ^* we have all that we need ; wc should not know 
what to do with the money ; please give it to some one more unfortunate than 
we." During December last, the chaplain, at divine service, delivered a sermon, 
takinff for his text the two first words of the Lord's prayer ; Our Father. Hus 
touchmg address made a deep impression upon the pupils, who spontaneously 
waited for the chaplain to come out from the chapel, sainted him with unanimous 
toolamations, and testified their gratitude and affection by an actual ovation. At the 
New Year it was the director's turn ; the pupils had prepared an agreeable sur- 
prise for him. At the moment when the clock struck the expiration of the old 
year, and the coming in of the new, the whole school came together to present to 
him their congratulations and regards, and to give him a serenade. Some daya 
afterwards there happened the formal emancipation of one of the best pupils, who 
was placed among the laborers on the farm. On this occasion the director pro- 
nounced a feeling discourse, which was heard with religious attention, and which 
doubtless left useful impressions on their minds. We mention these things, 
because Acy appear to us to be Uie symptoms, we might even say the certain evi- 
dence, of a true reform. When we compare the present condition of the pupils 
with that in which they were at their arrival, we may measure with justifiable 
pride the distance between those periods, and the progress made in less than 
eighteen months. 

The preceding details will show that the establishment at Ruysselede is not a 
prison — a place of penitence — but actually a true reform school, as its title indi- 
cates. The pupils enjoy a liberty limited only by rules to which they submit 
almost spontaneously, and with good will ; all idea of constraint is avoided ; there 
■re neither walls, barriers, grates, nor bolts ; so that if the ohUdren remain in the 



tioiL ft h becaqie Ihey ire contented and ehooee to. The mall nnmber of 
iBaeftpee which have taken place, demonatratea the adTantage of a ayatem baaed 
upon confidence and penniaaion. The officen do not heaitate when a pupil 
behsvea welL if he belongs to a reapeotable iiunily, to allow him to viait hia paKnti, 
if m the neighborhood ; theae permiaaiona haTC never been aboaed, and the pnpita 
to whom they have been g^ven have always retamed at the honr preaeribed. 
They can also grant other direrriona by way of-fiivor, aa a reward of good eon* 
dnct, and an incentive to more ; on certain featival days the most meritoriovs pn- 
pUa may be allowed to ait at table with the officers ; during winter evenings they 
may be allowed to put off going to bed, and to employ themaelvea in such study 
or reading as they please, or to take part in fiuniliar oonversationa upon instruc- 
tive and arauaing aubjecfs. Games may be played, such as shooting with bow 
and arrow, bowling, skittles, &e. The institution, lastly, of annual fertivals, as in 
the German schools, and especially the anniversary of the school, contribute to 
give variety and animation to the daily life of the pupils, to rivet the bonds of grati- 
tude and affection between them and their benefiictors, and to furnish agr^able 
reminiscences of their stay in the school. 

50. AgrieuUurml organixmtian ; emphymeni of the pupiU an the farm. 

The reform school of Ruysselede, according to the plan on which it was founded, 
is especially an agricultural establishment The whole organiiation of labor is 
based upon agricultural and kindred occupations, such as may be performed in 
the fields. l%e pupils work in the earth, sow and plant ; the younger hoe or 
pall weeds ; the older and stronger are employed in harvesting and tbraahing. 
One brigade is specially attached to the fiirro, where its members in regular rota- 
tion are employed at the stables, the hog-pens, the poultry-vard, the manure 
heaps, the dairy, &g. Another brigade is employed in the kitchen-garden, under. 
the direction and supervision of the gardener and his assistant. During these 
two first years, it has been neoeawry to employ laborers from without the school, 
to assist the inexperience of the children, and to perform some work too difficult 
for them ; but alter this year, the establishment can undoubtedly supply all its 
own labor. 

51. Combimation and alternation of agricultural and meehanieal labor. 

During the season of cultivation, it is estimated that the &rm work will regu- 
larly occupy from 250 to 300 children ; these are selected in preference f^m 
among the country pupils, orphans, and abandoned children ; the town children, 
who at their dismission are to return to their families, will find employment in the 
workshops already organized, or shortly to be so; these same workshops will also- 
ftimish occupation for the farm-laborers during the winter, and whenever out-door 
work is necessarily suspended. 

52. Choice and nature of oeetipafion, according to the circumetancee of the 
children. 

Inlhe selection of occupations it has been requisite to harmonise the interests 
of the two classes of pupils, town and country children, so as to give them equal 
advantages for whatever situation they may take on leaving the school. This 
object ^s been carefully considered by the instructors, who, without coming to 
any very definite resolution on this point, have considered the following occupa- 
tions as satisfying more or less the conditions required. 

Blacksmithing, locksmidiing, making and repairing fiirming tools, edge-tool 
making, trellis making, machinist's work. Tlie erection of the steam-engine will 
allow of instructing 'pupils in managing it, and in the duty of fireman, &c. 

Carpentry, joiner-work, wheel- wrighting, cooperage, wooden-shoe making, turn- 
ing, carving in wood ; saddle and harness making ; shoe-making and repairing ; 
tailoring and mending ; painting, glaiing, masonry, hod-carrying, brick-making, 
plastering, &c. ; basket-nuiking, straw-plaiting, hat. mat, and broom-making, &c. { 
nail-making, brush-making ; making toys and cnains ; making various woven 
articles : carpets, slippers, &Q. ; manu&cture of flax ; breaking, natcheling, spin- 
ning, wmding, weaving, &c. \ milling, baking, cooking; domestic labor ; educa- 
tbn as musicians, soldiers, sailors, &e. 

53. Oceupatione already introduced into the reform school. 

Some of the above-named employments are already introduced into the school. 
The workshops of the blacksmith and locksmiths, carpenters, wheelwrighte, coop^ 
«fs, tailors, basket-makers, and straw-weavers, are already in operatkm; the 
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q>iii]iiiig and weaving shop it entirely fitted «p, and ooiiUina-60 iipinning»whed% 
6 twisting maohines, 9 bobbin machmee, 1 reel, and 1 warp maohine. u ia wait- 
ing ibr a foreman, to be pat in operation. The tailmv' ehop iadireoted by an over^ 
■eer ; over the otnera are placed good workmen, paid by the day or the month, 
who work themaelves while directing the pnpik under them. It baa been the 
practice to ohooae oveneera from among workmen akillfol enough to direct the 
principal workahopa of the lohool. By thw oombintng eaperviaion apd direction of 
work, strict economy will be oonjoined with strict discipline. There are already 
among the overseers a laboter, a gardener, and a tailor, exercising these dnplicato 
functions. 

54. Number ofpufiU in different oeempatiBne, 

He 245 popils present at the beginning of 1851, were oooopted as IbDcws : 

A. — Farm and garden. 



1. Kiteheo-KBrden, 30 

9. Thrwhinf, 12 

3. TwBM, 4 



4.Stablet, 4 

6. Fku-m, Tsrioos operatioiw, 20— 70 



B. — Workshope, 



6. 

7. 
8. 
9 



Tiilora and menderp, 90 

Jftioen aiid carpeotera, 13 

Blackamithaaodlocknnitha, 8 

Wbeclwrif ht'i apprenticea f 

Cooper'i " 2 



II. Maebiniat'a 



1 



12. Plomber'a apprentiMs 1 

13. 9traw-plaiter«, hat and baaket 

weavers, 40 

14. MendiQX roada with fravel, break* 

lag atone, 



C. — Domeetie eerviee. 



15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 



Baker's awiataots, 2 121. In Infirmary, 1 

Waahermcn, U [28. Acting aa porter, I 

Cooka and pickera, f2 ) 23. Tmmpeter on goadrd, 1 — 48 

oTnealoeaa. 16 ^L Sick lo infirmarj, 2 



Monitor* oTnealoeaa, 16 

Waiting on offlcera, 2 

Cooking for officer*, 3 



Total, 



JMS 



It will be seen that all the pupils are occupied, notwithstanding the winter ; 
there is no want of work ; and if the number of arms were greater, it would not 
be difficult to use them. About siztv of the children are under 12 years cJd. 
These are employed in the easiest and least fatiguing work ; they plait straw and 
make hats for the whole school. The older and stn^ger are set at work requir- 
ing more strength and intelligence. But whenever weather permits, or an emer- 
gency demands, they all leave the workshops for the fields, whore they render 
whatever assistance they are able. There are several advantages in this change 
of occupations ; the succession and variety satisfy the curiosity of the children, 
anstain their activity, and preserve them from the inevitable fiitigue of monoto- 
notw and uniform labor : allow of consulting their preferences and aptitudes, and 
will have the general enect of giving them simultaneous practice in different occu- 
pations, which will be of assistanoo to them hereafter. 

55. Indueemente to labor ; aboenee of pay. 

The pupils receive no wages ; before being paid fhr their work, they riiould 
make up the expense of their maintenance, education, and apprenticeship. Be- 
sides, an alms chest has sufficed to supply the necessary outfits at their depar- 
ture. For pectmiary emolimient have been substituted elevation to higher daases ; 
emulation ; moral encouragements ; praises bestowed upon industnr and progresa. 
The plan has perfectly succeeded. The pupils labor with gaiety and good will, and 
thev do not even dream of money, which indeed they would not know what to do 
with while remaining in the establishment. 

56. Condition of property at occupation ; exteneion of clearing and evltiom- 
tion ; kitchen-garden, nursery, and orchard. 

The agricultural operations have gone on as usual dmjng the past year. At 
the occupation of the land, in the end of 1848, the fields presented a most de- 
plorable aspect. Neglected, exhausted, overgrown with weeds, and with oouch- 
grass, which still persists in growing, in spite of care and repeated hoeuigs, they 
seemed to defy the most persevering efibrts. During 1849, nevertheless^ about 
63 hectares (160 acres] were put under cultivation. In 1850, the clearing haa 
been continued, and cultivation extended, in the whole, . over about 98 hectarea 
(S45 acres.) A kitchen-garden has been laid out, occupying about 4| hectarea 
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(10 lAret,) amnfled in the best mmner ; the walks are bordered with ihut treea, 
and it is snrrtkBided with a hedge «f gooseberry and raspberry boshes, and mul- 
berry trees. One side of the ki^en-garden is a small nnrsery of fruit, forest, and 
smamental trees, intended to famish material Ibr plantations and fbr the instmo* 
tion of the papils. For the same porpose there has been laid out an eiqperimen* 
tal field, where grain and seeds of different sorts and of the best varieties are 
planted. Thas will be diseovered those best adapted to the soil of the establish- 
nwnt, and whose enltivation will present most ehanoes of soooess. The orchard 
was infeeted with an unhealthy blight ; and oontained only a few mangy and 
withering apple trees. It has been renovated, and now serves Ibr a pasture for 
jpooog <»tt1e. 

57. Manure. 

(Method of procuring manure, during early part of frrming operations.) 

58. Rotaiian of crop$^ 

{Area in diflerent crops ; rotation used.^ 

59. Lo9i kmneti ; tttimaU of fMlnt •/ prooertp, 

(Items of calculation in estimating totals of airming expenses.) 

60. AgriemUfml uccounU. 
(Reference to appendix for details.) 

61. Balance of rteeipU and expenoeo. 

(Summary of expenses and returns tram fiEUming operations.) 

62. Average product per ieetare. 

(Names, quantities per hectare, and value of crops.) 

03. ExperimenU in cultivation ; neeeeoity of proportioning cuUivaUd laud 
to amount of labor and of required provieione. 
(Outline of experiment* made ; need of enlaiging cultivated area stated.) 

64. Number of cattle. 
(Names and number of stock.) 

65. Farm apparatus. 

(Names and number of vehicles and implemenia.) 

66. Inventory of provimome in etore, 
(Value of provisions on hand.) 

67. Revenue of property in 1848 and I860, compared. 
(Condition of establishment, and revenue, at those dates.) 

68. Medale received by the reform' ockool at the agricultural exkibiiiono of 
Ghent and Brugee. 

Notwithstanding its recent organixation, the reform school sent specimens of its 
productk>ns to the exhibition opened at Ghent, September, 1849, where it received 
a fllver medal for its flax, which was remarkably good. In 1850, at the agricul- 
tural exhibition of Bruges, it took seven new medals, besides the agricultural 
decoration of the second class, bestowed upon the head former. These remuner- 
ations compensated labor ; and the rem^nbrance of them will not fail to stimulate 
the seal and activity of both pupils and officers. 

69. During the three years, 1848, 49, and 50, there have been made to the sdhool 
appropriationa amounting in all to 602,500 franca (120^00 dollars,) as foUowa: 



Fmnea. 

1848, 4,000 

1848, 171,500 

1849, 195,000 

1850, 232,000 



JMIua. 

= 800 

= 34,300 

= 39,000 

= 46,400 



Total, 602,500 = 120,500 

70. Sumimary and elaooifieatiau of expenoee. 



Preparatioa, maintenance, clearing, building, &&, $2,900.00 

Price of prc^rty ; building, &c., 61,936.77 

Agricultural expenses, 4,780.07 

Vfmkahop expenses, 18.61 

Salaries waA paid wages, 4,464.55 



im. 



$ 

27,656.90 

6,170.06 

485.96 

12,087.06 



Tbtal, 74,100.00146,400.001 120,500.00 



TmmiL 



$2,900.00 
89,593.66 
10,950.16 
504.57 
16,551.61 
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71. EeeeipU. 

Daring the lait two yean, tbe reooipte of tbe estobUslunsiit Imt^ imooiited !• 
118,152 franos, 35 oents. <«23.630.45 ;) of whieh $11^10.^7 hM been pwd iat* 
the treamiry for board of papik aod from mIw of -pKMtio6f«iid $19i4 19.77 wera 
in kind, being valne of prodnoe raiwd and ooDpomeid in the ortabUahment. 

72. Oenerolfinanewl r^mUU. 

Tbo. rt^t of the financial wmunarfy omittinff the exp^dhnrea for forming and 
for workahopa, whioh are more than bwlanoed by exiali^g valnea of pnyperty^aai- 
Uoy maebincry, toola, raw material, and proviaiona is atore, ia aa foUowv : 

1. Tliere baa been expended from the anBi«f600^iM)0fivaiQa;($13O,000J ap- 
propriated to the reform achool by the Uw of April 3, 1848, 447,968 fr., 34 ota^ 
($89,593.67,) in the organixation of the aofaool for boya. 

2. lliere therefore remaina^ ii^ailaUe for eetahljahing the aohpol for girlfl^ 
152,032 fr., ($30,406.40.) 

3. The expenae of management and anpport of the boya' aohool for 1849 mad 
1850, waa 82,758 fr., ($16,551.60.) The nomberof days' maintenance of pnpOa 
for the same time, waa 89,508*, the aYerage expenae per day waa therefore 90 
eentimee, (18 cents.) But in this estimate are incloded tiie expenaea of f^mutare, 
&o., beddii^ and clothes for 500 children ; whieh are in foot advances, no4 prop- 
erly charged to the accoant of ordinary expenses for tbe two seasons for which 
the estimate is made. After deducting these extraordinary expenses from the ex- 
penditore for 1850, as well as personal expenaea carried to the forming aoooont, 
the actual expense for the year, of the bqya' adhool is as follows : 

■ * Vtaaca. c. DdUsm. 

1. Board of officers, 9^483.32 » ],896.66 

2. Other howekeqping expenses of officers, .... 6,1 72.81 = 1 ,034.56 

3. Sleeping expenses df officers, 177.00 = 35.40 

4. Uniforms of overseers, 119.06 = 23.81 

5. Board of pupils, 13,676.65 = 2,735.33 

6. Wardrobes of pupils, 2yD25.00 =: 405.00 

7. Sleeping expenses of pupils, 640.00 == 128.00 

& Heating of establishment, 287.21 = 57.44 

9. Lighto for establishment, 1 ,403.76 = 280.75 

10. Apparatus for penooal neatneas, 198.59 = 39.72 

11. Waihing, 651.74 ~ 130.35 

12. Office expenaea, 188.77 = 37.75' 

13. School expenses, 731.60 = 146.33 

14. Religions expenses, 200.40 = 40.(^ 

15. Infirmary expenses, 48.94 = 9.78 

Total, 35,004.85 = 7,000.97 

The number of daya* maintenance being 62|462, there foQowa : 

BaiUy expense per head for board, 0.21.89 &= 0.04.38 

" u »t u other,. 0.84.15 e O.Oe.8? • 

GiTing daily expenae of snppwt, 0.56.04 = 0.11.21 

The expense of board and maintenance of the officers may be stated as foUowa. 



1. Board, 4,560.88 = 912.17 

2. Cook»s wages, 206.50 = 41.30 

3. Washing, 355.59 = 7M« 

4. Fttel for cooking, 49.84 = 9.97 

Total, 5.172.81 « 1.0S4.56 

Kwnber of days' maintenance, including oook'a, 4,667 ; consequently, 

Daily expense of board, per head, ^ 0.97.72 » 0.19.54 

" •♦ other " " 0.10.56 = 0.02.11 

Whole daily expenae of boaid and houaekeeping, . 1.08.28 = 0.21.65 



LMtiy, the fiurm hoaiehold ham oott a* foUows : 



c Doltan. cUk 

1. Board, 2,424.19 = 484.84 

2. Lights, 70.00 = 14.00 

3. Hemiag, 35.00= 7.00 

4. WaBhing, 246.18 = 49.23 

6. CkHhiog for labonca, 27.36 = 5.47 

Total, 2,802.73 = 560.54 

. Thaaaoibercf days' maintfinanee m 3,301 ; oooaequently, 

Daily expense per head, of board, 0.73.43 = 0.14.69 

" " « « "other, 0.11^7 ?: 0.02.29 

Daily ezpenaee per head, of all, 0.84.90 = 0.16.98 

If it has been poauble, daring 1850, to rednoe the daily ezpenae each of tha 
pnpik to 56 eeatimes (1 1 eta.,) it may be hoped that this rate will be reduced yet 
more when the aehool diall ba enlarged to its fiill extent, and when the general 
eanenaea of oS&oen and government shall be apportioned upon a greater number; 

The high rate of expenses for the former years resulted from the neoesnty oC 
bluing in market or in trade the greater portion of the provisions, fodder, and 
BMnure, used in the establishment. The prodnetion of these articles will not be 
•pon its true eoonomie footing, until the school shall provide for all its esKOtial 
needs from the produce of its own coltivatioa and its own workshops. To accom- 
plish this purpose, we repeat, that it is indispensable to put at least 200 hectares, 
(500 seres) under coltivatioa : that is, at the ate of one hectare (21 acres) to five 
aools, of a total population or about 1,000. It will otherwise be difficult or im- 
possible to reduce the expenses to the amount to be paid by the communes, and 
mnoh more to 20 or- 25 eentimea (4 or 5 cti.) a day, as deaired. 

73. Expetuetfor 1851. 

74. EHiwuUefor 1852. 

75. Ereetitm tf aekool fw girls, 

■76. FiUing o/ eomfUment of bofftl* tehasl, 

77. Imn^feUney of tko school, neeeotitff ofom mtuciUarff ootMiohmefU. 

Aocordinff to the statementi of the alms-houses, the number of boys from 6 ta 
18 years old, ia thoae establhiiments, Janaary 1. 1848, had arisen to 542. Since 
that time there has been a slight decrease, but tkere are now nearly 500, includ- 
ing the yoong beggars who have been transferred from the alms-booses of Bruges 
and Gambre to Rnysselede. Besides, this bMrt imrtitutkm is destined to receive 
certain classes of children who have not heretofore been sent to the alms-houses. 
If now we consider that the period of remaining at Ruysselede is longer than that 
usually passed m the ahns-houses, it is evident that the reform school is altogether 
incompetent to receive all that class of population for whom it wss intended. 

Hence the neceauty of attaching to the sdiool at Ruysselede an auxiliary school 
capable of containing from 100 to 150 children. The reason of recommending 
such a subordinate school is the considerable expense necessary for a new sepa- 
nte establishment ; while an anxiliaiy school, like the detached forms at Mettray, 
wonkl eause only comparatively a aniall one. Thia auxiliary, situated as near as 
possible to the principal school, would be under the same government with it It 
would be sufficient to erect upon the form leased or bought, a building large enough 
for sleeping-poom, sitting-room, refectory and school-room, with two or three 
apartments for the overseers. Ihe housekeeping could be done at the form-house 
In matters of religioa, the jMipila mig^t be associated with the people of the village. 
Perhaps an arrangement could be made with die village schoolnuu4er to give a 
daily lesson. Before being sent to the branch achod, the pupils should stay long 
cmigh at the central school to acquire die necessary discipline and education. 
Bvery Sunday, if the distance be not too great, they might go to that establish- 
ment, and engage in the ordinary exercises there. 

This arrangement ia evidently as simple aa eoonomicaL Under good direction, 
with land enough (60 to 80 hectares^ 1 50 to 200 acres,) the auxiUarv school, in- 
stead of causing extn expense, would cause aa actual saving to the principal 
fdhooL 
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78. Cimelunon, • 

To judge of the reform school at RnysBelede, and to sppreoiate the reralti ol^ 
tained there up to this time, it k neoeasary not to loae aighi of the date of Ha e*- 
tabliiriiment, and the short time siooe the entrance of the first pufnls. Its expert* 
onoe is hardly began ; the ibnndations are laid, but they are yet to be sobraiitted 
to the test of daily practice. If the expectations of government have hitherto 
been realized and even surpassed, in some respects, wm result most chiefly be 
attributed to the devotion and seal of the committee, the director, of the offioem 
generally *, bat it is fiu* from this point to definitive saooess ; and to attain this 
¥rithoat miscarriage, requires a steady perseverance which nothing can disoonrag^e, 
and the firm resolve to overcome the difficulties and obstadee which can not fidl 
to present themselves. 

W&en the agrionltural department shall be on a thorough footing. It wHl be 
prt^r to extend and perfect it so as to bring the amount of production up to the 
demands of the population. The stable, the dairy, the piggery, the poultir-yard, 
ihould furnish regular profits. The inexperienoe of the young beggars who had 
never handled a tool before in their lives, their idleness, whidi great pains wen 
neoesmy to overcome, their vicious and enfeebled constitutions which bad to be 
built up, were so many obstacles which must be taken into account But now 
that these embarrassments are in great part removed, that the school and the fium 
have a definite organisation, that the pupils have acquired, with the habit of di»- 
oipline, a degree of strength and skill, undoubtedly the attention of the authoritiea 
can be more oartioularly direct»;d to financial matters, and can take cogniaanoe of 
many details hitherto necessarily neglected. 

• The workshops in process of organiation will also help to lessen the expense of 
the establishment. The combination of mechanical and agricoltural labor will 
flflbrd opportunity to vary occupation and to distribute them accordingly to tha 
fitnew and future interests of the pupils. Each of these should learn at lesist cme 
tiade completely, and the rotative method at present iatroduacd in the fium-woik 
is accommodated to this design of the apprenticeships. 

The department of instruction should be completed. The children should do 
DO work without having it explained to them. A purely mechanical and entirely 
uniform occupation brutifies the workman, while varied and intelligent labor in- 
creases his power and elevates his mind. Already, during the past spring, the 
head gardener has held classes at which he has explained to the pupils under his 
charge the theory of the operations which they are called to practice in the ground ; 
these might bo arranged likewise for other departments of labor. There will be 
also a permanent course of linear drawing, for the benefit of carpenters, look* 
smiths, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, &c. All the pupils will be taught the funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic ; which will enable them to make the calculations oon* 
neoted with their work, and to keep the simple accounts required in it. 

After providing for present exigencies, it is necessary to care for those of the 
^ture. The extension of assistance to the pupils at leaving the reform school, 
may be very advantageously used in prescribing certain conditions of apprentice- 
ship or hire. Among these conditions will be a stipulation for the sending back 
to the school, in certain esses of pupils ffuiltv of misoandact, or not possessing the 
qualifications requisite for the business they have undertaken. This arrangemeat 
will have the double advantage of facilitating the finding of places, and of preserv- 
ing over the pupils, after their dismission, a guardianwip, the want of which is 
now felt as a defect. It will also be proper that the authorities of the school 
should have the privilege of putting out the children, on proper occasions, withonl 
waiting for the prescribed time of dismissbn, as well as that of prolonging their 
stay, when there is no opportunity of finding places for them. Later, when the 
reform school shall have come into complete operation, and ahall have been ftilhf 
developed, the means may be sought of favoring the emigration of those pupiw 
who are not bound to their country by family ties, and who may find abroad, 
means of occupation and of success in life unattainable in Belgium. To this daaa 
belong foundlings, abandoned children, orphans, children of those oondenmed la 
infiunous punishments, d^e. But it should be deariy understood that the patron* 
«ge and protection of government will follow these younff emigrants to their new 
oonntry, and that a return is always open to them if their hqies abroad should fiuL 
The reform school will thus become a sort of nursery of material for oolonintaan, 
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both at home and abroad. Thoa prepared, punoed by young and Tigorona men, 
animated with a lolty aentiment of devotion, the work of oolonixation, which would 
aorely ihil if intnuted to a few miaerable artiaaa, men generally weakened by 
privationa, idleneai and vioe, woald, we are confident, be crowned with ftill aocoeai. 
The papib aent firam our preparatory aoboola woold acoompUih a miaiion anak>- 

Soua to that of the hardy pioneers who patiently laid the foandaUona of the gran- 
eor of the United Statea, by opening to the population which followed in their 
footatepa abundant aouroea of labor and of gain. 

One of the greateat diffionltiea in the oraanisation of roform aohoola ia nndonb^ 
edly the finding of capable and devoted officers, willing to aaMciate in the refonn 
midertaken by government. To overcome thia difficulty it haa already been con- 
templated, as haa been mentioned above, to establish at Rnysselede a school at 
foremen and overseers, like the institutes of Mettniy and of Horn, and the nor- 
mal schools of Switzerland. Economical consideration caused the postponeBient 
of this plan, which however might shortly be resumed by the help of the advanta- 
ges of this institution, without additional ezpenae. The captaina and assistanta of 
aections, and the monitoni of the workshops and schools, already form a sort of 
preparatory class of all necessary classes of oflloers ; whose members might be 
employed not only at Ruysselede, but also at any auxiliary or similar establish- 
ments hereafter to be created. To aasist and encourage this arrangement, the 
moat capable and deserving members of this class mig^t be admitted to attend the 
course of instruction in the normal schools, or in the agricultural, aiboricultnralf 
or horticultural schools recently erected under the patronage and with the asBi»- 
tanoe of government. TUs would prove a valuable sfimnlimt and reward of emu- 
lation, and one from which the reform school would reap a rich return. Thia 
object, held out to legitimate ambition, would be the crowning featnro of the sys- 
tem which we aro seeking to apply ; a system which aima at the reformation nod 
roinstatement in society of the numerous population of young pariaha who have 
searcely any other prospect in life than an alms-house, a prison, or an early death. 
The arrangement for prolonging the stay of the children in the reform sohoob 
will not only tend to insure their reformation, but will also secure the return, by 
their labor, of part at least of the expenses of their education and approntioeaiup. 
Its result will be that these enenses will be strictly limited within Uie amount of 
the public appropriations. We have already seen that in 1852, the finances ot 
the school had been established upon a footing so economraal aa to requiro the ad- 
ministration of the institution to use ito own income to cover ito expenses. If, as 
we hope, this requirement has been satisfied, the economical problem of the ea- 
tablishment of reform schools may be considered solved. Henceforward these in* 
stitutions may be established upon a satisfiKitorily stable foundation, and there 
need be no heaitation in aUowisg them all the developaient of which they 
c^iable. 

37 
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VISIT TO BUYSSELEDE AND BEERNEM. 



ROBERT HALL, RBCORDER OF VGSCABTER, 



OuB next Tiait was to the refonnatoiy institutions of Bujsselede and Beernenv 
in Belgium ; and I must premise that Belgium is goTemed by the same laws as 
France, having adopted the various codes of &e first Napoleon ; the scale 
of living amongst the peasantry is lower than it is even in France ; the religion 
is much more exclusively Roman Cathdic, and the observances of that religion 
are mnoh more generally and more scrupulously complied with than in France : 
the population is less wariike, and less easily looted upon by the stimulus 
of*^honor ; and the hard-hearted quality of their parsimony is attested by the 
fiust tiiat'the paupers who become chargeable to the parish used until veiy 
reoently — indeed I doubt whether the system is entirely abolished — -1 say 
these paupera used to be put up by auction to be let out to the person who 
would undertake to maintain them at the lowest charge to the pansh. Every 
one was allowed to calculate the disadvantages whidi childhood or infirmity 
would entail, and tlie profits to be derived fbom the remaining strength of the 
aged or the growing powers of the young. They were often knocked down to 
the. highest bidder amidst the most revolting remarks, and when handed over to, 
th«ir task master were for the most part exposed to severer treatment than the 
g^reatost criminals in the worst organized prisons ; even very young children 
w«re BO put out, and were generally bought to be use^ as Instruments of 
mendicity. 

8ueh a state of things as this called loudly for the interference of the legisla-: 
tore and government: the legislature and government did at last interfere, 
ai least as regards the children and young persons. By a law passed in 1848, it 
was ordered that government shoidd create special establishments for young 
pai:^)ei8, beggars, and vagrants^ and employ the boys, as much as possible, in 
agricnltural labor, and bring them up to callings capable of being profitably 
exercised in the country^ The first of these institutions was establisbed at 
Rayaaeledo fiMT 600 boyb, in 1349, and At Beernem n^ar Ruysselede for 300 girla^ 
ialSftS: they may in fact bi» regarded as one institution^ being both under the 
maaaeefanentjQf tbeisame.directorf^fiDid being made to. \for)c into one another as 
will appear in the sequel We first visited Ruysselede, the establishment fai^ 
boys, and, as the day was a thorough soaker, our observations were necemarily 
confined to the house and its immeSate vicinity. 

You will observe that I speak of the house^ not of the houses, for though the 
system at Ruysselede has in a great measure been modeled upon that of 
Ifettray, where the young people live in separate families, the paramount 
consideration of expense caused the Belgian government to adopt the cheaper 
couise of purchasing the buildings of a large sugar manufactory and adapting 
tiiem to the purposes of a reformatoiy institution: but this unfortunately 
rendered it quite impossible for them to adopt the formation of distinct fimiilies. 
Theref is another Amdamentol difference, which is of more importance to the 
Kngliah student than to the Belgian : the inmates do not belong to precisely the 
same dass as at Mettray. At Mettray they are exclusively young criminals, 
acquitted on the score of ignorance, at Ruysselede less than hfdf belong to this 
cLms; the rest are poor chiloren sent by the parishes, or by benevolent societies 
or individuals : in other words the same esteblishment serves both as reformatory 
and as industrial school There appears to be very Uttle difficulty about this 
where the principle of qualified acquittal is acted upon, but there will be strong 
objections against adopting such a course in Bngland as long as we adhere to the 
principle, of first convict!^ the youthful offender and inflicting preliminary pun- 
ishment for his offense. 

M. Pol, the director of the Institution, received us very cordially, and 
oondacled us personally over eveiy part that could be visited on a thoroughly 
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niny day: he ifl % man of powerftd make, with an open, good natorod eoimt»- 
nance, and a finnk easy manner, and no one can be long in his company 
without difloovering that he has a heart oast in the same mould aa those of D»- 
metz, Yerdier, and Docpitiaax : he considers that his system is that of Mettrsy, 
aimplifled and reduced to a scale of expenditure more compatible with BelgiiMi 
notiona Thus, as at Metti^y, there are no prison walls ; there are such wtJIlB 
and means of ordinaiy security, aa would be Ibund in ordinary farm buildings of 
tiie same magnitude, but nothing to remind the inmates that they are kept in aa 
pnsonere : at first the desertions and attempts to desert were numerous, but last 
year there were only five attempts at desertion, and these were unsuccessfi^ 
His success in this respect aiTords us a most valuable example, for he worked 
under great disadvantages; instead of beginning as at Mettray with a staff of 
assistants twice as numerous as the first consignment of childrenf he began with 
two assistants to manage 60x^ildren, so that the work of assimilating the raw 
material of the untutored population was necessarily very slow: now that the 
body at large have been brought into good training, newcomers are introduced 
only in small numbers, and the aasimilating powers of large minorities upon 
small minorities are brought into full operation. At present the whole body of 
officers and servants^ including the director and the ch^lain, who have to man* 
age, teach, and overlook 600 boys, amounts to the number of eighteen, and M. 
Pol seems to consider that the force is sufficient: I must confess I came to a 
different conclusion: not from any deficiences that -could be detected in the 
arrangements, or in the working of the system, but^ with the- exception of K. 
"PoL himself they had all of them the heavy careworn look of men who are hard 
worked ; the results show them to be a most conscientious aealons body of men, 
indeed any assistant who should show any indications- of being otherwise would 
be quietly withdrawn on the earliest opportunity. The right kind of men are 
difficult to find, but when you have found them, there is something almost 
sublime about the thoroiigh devotion with which they gpve themselves up to their 
Mission. For example at Mettray, the other day, there was too much reason to 
believe that certain pecuniary support would be withdrawn, to such tan extent 
that the establishment must be wound up, and the ftirther proeecntioQ of it 
abandoned ; whereupon the different employ^ a body of yoong men fh>m 21 
to 35 years of age, not helpless creatures without resource to whom half a k)af 
would be better than no bread, but men of tried ability and vigor, who could at 
any time command more rumunerative employment elsewhere— I say thcM 
young men waited on M. Demetz in a body, and offered to continue their 
services at half their salaries. Why ? because their hearts were in the matter. 

But to return to Ruysselede, "as in water lace answeretii to fiice, so the 
heart of man to man," the heart of the teacher must sound the key note, or 
there will be no response in the heart of the taught: as soon as M. Pol luid 
given me a short explanatory outline of his syst^ I applied my pierre de 
touche; do you sometimes gain the affections of any of your young people T 
The reply was given with a smile almost amounting to a laugh*-** We should do 
very little good if we did not gain the hearts of the great minority : yes^ I trust 
we do gain the affections of almost all of them who remain any length of time 
with US, but the parishes remove some of them before any good effect can be 
hoped for." 

I have already intimated that the domestic arrangements have in great meaa* 
nre been dictated by the original construction of thd fhbric, which afforded no 
facilities for subdivision into fiunilies, but several of the long large galleries 
which are to be found in fiictories. llie consequence is that all the colonists 
take their meals together in one large refectory, and for sleep they are4istribttr 
ted in two or three large dormitories. For bed, board, and general saperinten* 
dence, they are divid^ into divisions of 100 eadi, at the head of which is 
phiced an overlooker, who is also the overlooker and teacher of a workshop^ 
and, as he sleeps at the head of his division, has literally no relief by day or 
night: each diviaon is subdivided into two sections, and the overiooker is 
assisted by a chief and under chief selected by the director^ quarterly, out of 
each section, and respectively distinguished by a red or yellow stripe on the left 
arm : the beds of eadi division and section are placed together, and they dine 
tog^her at the same table, the members of each section taking it by tiuns 
to prepare the tables ftc.: when meal time arrives the divistons fxm in 
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order on the grand square, and march off to their several tables to the mxuac of 
a brass band ; when all are in their places the trumpet sounds, the superinten- 
dents take off their caps, there is a dead silence, silence that may be felt for a 
minute and a hal^ but there is a frequent motion of little fingers figuring the sign 
of the cross as in Roman GathoUc dcTotions, the children are saying grace before 
meat, in all the noiseless solemnity of the Society of 'Friends : again the trumpet 
sounds, and the whole body of hungry workers sits down to the quiet orderly 
et^oyment of its firugal repast : oh, it was a goodly sight to see six hundred rude 
but happy little fiices smiling over their basins of soupe mafgre and their scanty 
allowances of bread, yet it being a Friday, that was all their dinner, and at half 
past five they would have a supper on boUed potatoes ; hard work and hard fare, 
aye and hard sleep o'nighta, each in his clean comfortable little bed, with two 
little shelves for his Sunday clothes behind his pillow, in which, mid the cleanli* 
nees and neatness that reigns throughout the dormitory, he is taught to keep his 
own little belongings with cleanliness and neatness. In ordinary times the 
board of each child costs 2id, a day, and his total cost for board, lodging, cloth- 
ing and everything, amounts to less than 5^ 

There is such a strong general resemblance between the workshops, school- 
rooms, baths and chapel of any one reformatory establishment, and the 
workshops, school-rooms, baths, and chapel of any other, that I shall not enter 
into a particular description of those at Ruysselede : all the children are taught 
more or less the ordinary duties of a farm laborer, and, according to their vari- 
ous edacities and tastes, some of the employments ancillary to agriculture : the 
object is to create a peasantry, not a school of philosophy : the cultivation of the 
intellect is limited to reading, writing, and arithmetic, and elementary informa- 
tion on the employments on which they are engaged ; and the result sought for 
is the production of cartwrights not carriage makers, harness makers not 
saddlers, joiners not cabinet makers: yet genius would not find it utterly 
impossible to emei^ge, for one of the rewards of good conduct is admisswn 
to a good Ubrary. I don't know what some of our friends would say to it, but 
both here and at Mettray I found that the processes of buying and selling are 
held in very little honor, there being a general notion that communities of such 
magnitude ought to supply their own wants without losing time in going 
to market : thus as regards flax, every process is worked in the colony, from 
sowing the seed to making the blouse and wearing it : hitherto they have been 
in the habit of selling their cattle and buying their butchers' meat, but the other 
day, having a fat cow to sell, they could not get a bid above £4. probably 
through some short-sighted understanding amongst the neighboring butchers: 
for the colony slaughtered the animal themselves, and found that the produce in 
meat would have cost them above twelve pounds : the colony has ceased to be 
a purchaser of butchers' meat 

There are two special heads of instruction on which I must say a word. As 
a reward for good conduct the colonists who have a turn for music are taught it, 
both vocal and instrumental ; as we approached one of the class-rooms we heard 
a volume of heterogenous trumpetings, and on opening the door found from 40 
to 50 youths, each practicing his own part with as much abstraction and 
composure as if he were miles away from the sound of any instrument but his 
own. A mannerly salute from all immediately on our entrance; then a 
fiill brass band, supported by a big drum and two small ones, performed the last 
scene in Norma with admirable precision ; one little fellow, the first trumpet, 
showed himself a master of his instrument and he knew it, and the boy 
who presided over the big drum struck it with an aplomb that was meant to tell 
us that he had a hand above drumsticks ; I had heard the same music at either 
operar house, but I must confess that there was a moral beauty about the scene 
in the class-room at Rujrsselede, that went beyond Grisi and Jenny Lind. Th^ 
then gave us God save the Queen in a satisfactory style, and we took our leave 
of the melancholy looking master and his promising class. M. Pol considers 
that music exercises a most salutary influence both on the performers, and those 
who take part in their concerts only as hearers ; at Ruysselede it has this further 
advantage, that the proficients are admitted into the reg^eutal bands, which for 
children of that rank is a piece of valuable preferment. 

The other special head of instruction that I alluded to is instruction 
in seamanship, so &r as thafi can be given on dry land, on a piece of ground 
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fitted with the bulwarka, masts, rigging, and sails of a large diip. Whenr I first 
saw this kind of contrivance at Mettraj, I could not refinin ftt>m intimating 
a doubt as to its practical utility, but I find that I was quite mistaken. In 
France the experiment was tried at the suggestion of the Minister of the Marine 
himself, and the youths so exercised at Mettraj are received on real ship board 
as sailors, not as lads. At Ruysselede the success is still more striking: in the 
oouise of last year, the second of the experiment, no fewer than 64 colonists 
entered the mercantile and 3 the military marine, and their conduct has been so 
superior, that the establishment is overwhelmed with applications from ship 
owners. This is certainly a most important result, and most suggestive as 
regards reformatory institutions in our own country. We want sailors, and 
in all prolmbility the supply will never fblly meet the demand ; the reformatory 
may be made a nursery for saUors, which will make u^ in religion, morals, and 
general instruction, more than will be deficient in experience of the actual roll- 
ing of the waves. 

One of the young men that I have Just spoken of brought with him on 
his return from his first voyage from the &r ends of the world an offering of wax 
lights for the altar, a little act of acknowledgement creditable both to him, and 
to the institution, in the eyes even of those whose creed has little regard either 
for altars or wax lights. It can hardly be necessary for me to remind you that 
Belgium is eminently a Roman Oatholic country: in fiict they look down 
with some contempt upon the laxity of their co-religionists in France ; at 
Ruysselede there is a regular chaplain, and a chapel so arranged that the 
prisoners in cellular confinement may take part in public worship, and there is 
on the part of the director the greatest anxiety that the young people shall per- 
form their religious duties. There is the same anxiety at Mettray, but there are 
some striking differences in point of practice: in &ct there is a little controversy 
on the point between M. Blanchard at Mettray and M. Pol at Ruysselede. At 
both institutions the children are brought to the point at which they ought 
to say their prayers, at Mettray the prayers are said aloud, at Ruysselede all is 
solemn silence. " How do you know that your children pray at all ?*' asks M. 
Blanchard. " How do you know that yours pray with the heart ? for, if not, 
they had better not pray at all :" retorts M. Pol. " Man is a creature com- 
pounded of body and spirit, and must worship with the body as well as with the 
spirit : and the outward act at all events assists in preventing the mind from 
wandering." Such is the reply of M. Blanchard : You will be amused at finding 
that as regards confession both the practice and the reasoning is reversed. You 
are doubtless all of you aware that particular confession by the penitent to the priest * 
is one of the cardinal observances of the Roman Catholic church, one most gen- 
erally rejected by English Protestants, though retained I believe to some extent 
by the Lutherans. Now every serious Roman Catholic master of a family, as a 
matter of course, sends aU the members of his family to confession four times a 
year. Says M Pol, " We have substituted ourselves for the parents of the chil- 
dren: we must deal by them as a pious Catholic parent would deal by his 
children : we therefore compel all our children to go to confession four times a 
year : we have then done our duty : what follows rests with the chaplain, who 
has the sole care of the children as regards religion." Kow hear M. Blanchard : 
" There is nothing in religion so much to be dreaded as hypocrisy ; laxity, luke- 
Wjirmness, infidelity are none of them so bad, because none of them are so hope- 
less as hypocrisy ; we are determined to spare no pains to prevent our children 
ttom becoming hypocrites, we therefore hold out no inducements of compulsion 
or reward for the performance of individual religious duties. Our church 
exhorts to retirement for purposes of meditation, and requires periodical confes- 
sion, and the chaplain enforces the observances by precept and example : but the 
director and managers do not even by a look express a preference for the boys 
who comply with them : the chapel is open for meditation, but the boys 
who choose to retire must do so during play time : nearly all of them do in hcX 
go to confession, but some neglect the duty entirely, and are not made sensible 
of the slightest difference of treatment or consideration on that account, we can 
not forget that the conductors of the most infamous journal that disgraced the 
Revolution of 1848 were educated at an institution where religious observances 
were strictly enforced." This difference of principle and practice in two 
systems both of them eminently succeasfUl is very striking. 
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When M. Pol pointed oat tfao amuBgement in the dmpel tor piumieni ia oell 
taking part in the selrvioeB) we natorallT fell into a diacossion of the Bjrstem of 
rewards and puniahments. At Buyflselede, oa well aa at Mettraj, the system ia 
based upon the undeniable fiict that the maintenance and education of the 
young men are a great deal more than a foil remuneration for all the labor that 
they can perform; they therefore pay no wages even for the most efficient work, 
but at Mettray, as a stimulus to industry^ emoall monthly sums are awarded as 
prizes to the hardest woricers, and inrested for tiiem in the savings' bank^ whilst 
at Ruysselede there is no money recompense whatever, and in consequenoe 
no savings' bank, no savmgs' bank book for the colonist to learn a little bit 
of accounts by studjring his own, no practical knowledge of the use of money, 
no opportunity of punishment by inflicting fines, but a very great pecuniary 
charge to the institution Is avoided. The rewards in use at Ruysselede are hon- 
orable mention, public praise, instruction in music, promenades beyond the lim- 
its, visits to their &milies, admission to tlie library, gifts of tools and other 
aitidea, admission as candidates for inscription on the list of honor, inscription on 
the Uat of honor, which is a list made up quarteriy and hung up in one of the 
principal rooms of tlie institution : in addition to these rewards to individuals 
the director is authorized to award collective rewards to the divisions and 
sections which are distinguished by good behavior, and count the greatest rela- 
tive number of inscriptions on the list of honor; the only collective reward that 
I heard spoken of is the custody of the standard of the colony, which ia entrust- 
ed to' the best behaved division. The punishments in use are reprimand, private 
or public, exclusion from play, exclusion from music, forced mareh with or 
without handcuffs, and with or without reduction to a bread and water diet, loos 
of confidential employment, erasion from the list of honor, cellular confinement 
No punishment is inflicted on the mstant the culprit is simply told tiiat he will 
be reported, and the case is brought before the council, which is held every eve- 
ning by the director and his assistants, after all parties hove had ample time for 
cooling down: every instance of punishment is registered. You will hardly 
believe it, but during the whole of the year 1853, on an average population of 
more than 500 colonists, there were only 160 inflictions of punishment, 65 
of which were for mere infractions of discipline. A solemn assembly of the 
whole colony is held once a month, at which the awarding of recompenses, and 
the administration of remonstrances, is gone through with much form. 

M. Pol has strong objections to the punishment by cellular confinement, 
which is BO highly thought of at Mettray: M. Pol considers that the prisoner 
' does nothing but brood over his own evil thoughts: M. Demetz finds that the 
salutary reflection that is forced upon him makes him reconsider the error 
of his ways: perhaps the difference may be that at Mettray, where the employi^s 
are numerous, even the priscmers in cell can be wdl looked after, whilst the very 
limited number of employes renders that somewhat difficult at Ruysselede. 
'* How do you eyre idleness ?" I asked of M. Blanchard at Mettray. He replied, 
" When I find a boy will not exert himself notwithstanding our exhortations and 
the example of his comrades, I tell him that we have no wish to make him 
work unless he likes, but we can't let him set a bad example to the rest, and I 
lock him up in a oell with access to an airy yard in which he may take as much 
exercise as he pleases : he has the same meals as if he was at liberty, but whilst 
prisoners for other offenses are compelled to do their share of work, he is rigp.dly 
deprived of all means of employing himself: he thinks it fine fun for the 
first day, but he soon gets tired of it, and as soon as he chooses to ask for work 
he is set at liberty: after this he very seldom relapses into idleness." 

Full of the success of this treatment at Mettray, I asked M. Pol, " Don^t you 
apply cellular confinement as a remedy for idleness ?" " Never," said he, " it is 
the very worst thing you could do : when I find a boy is downright idle, I tell 
him that all men are fallible, perhaps he is right and I am wrong, perhaps idle- 
ness in the right thing and industry wrong, and that I have no wish to make him 
work against his will, but that I can't let him stand in the way of the workmen, 
he must sit somewhere where he won't be in the way : so I get a chair, and 
make him sit doing nothing in the middle of the workshop in which his compan- 
ions are all lustily at work : this treatment for a very few hours brings him to 
his senses." 

**Howdo you punish idleness?" asked la few days afterward, at the refonn« 
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atory tn^totion at RedhiU in the oountjof Surrey. "Idlenes is its own 
punishment here, " wns the reply : " we allow a small peconiary recompense Ihr 
work done, so that an industrious boy will earn from 3d to 1#. a week, and is 
allowed to take Id out of it in treacle: three times a week the dinner is suet 
dumpling, which the boys are very fond of with treacle, and if a boy is idle he 
has no penny to buy treacle with." Thus it seems that morals as well as medi- 
icme have their allopathy, their homoeopathy, and their hydropathy. 

We ^d not see the inflrmaiy, for it contained no patient at the time of our 
visit; the attendance tipon the sick is not by sisters of charity but by the colo- 
nists themselves, that being one of the duties and privileges of the chie& and 
under chiefiL 

We did not see the cemetery, the weather was too rainy for us to go there, or 
into the farm, but the fiict of there being a cemetery assigned for tlie burial of 
deceased officers and colonists exerts an important influence. In France and 
Belgium, as elsewhere, the mortal remains of the dead pauper are buried out of 
the sight of the survivors with no great ceremony: a few deal boards and 
shovelfulls of quick lime, and a hurried formula in a dead language gabbled over 
with little sjrmpathy, — such are the earth to earth and dust to dust of the poor 
wretch that dies in prison, and there are not wanting persons who consider that 
it is quite enouglu Not so thought the founders of Mettray : not so thought M. 
Docpi^tioux and the Belgian government It was a noble inspiration that led 
IL M. de Gourteilles and M. Demetz, from the very beginning, to include in 
their arrangements one of those solemn sepulchral gardens which I never see 
without being reminded of the German word for cemetery, Gotta Arkijer, 
(God's acre:) there, from the very first, at the end of the principal avenue, was 
prepared the tomb in which are already deposited the honored remains of M. de 
CoorteiUes, Ailfilling, as fiir as human foresight could contribute thereto, the 
aspiration expressed so fervently in his last will, '^With them would I live^ 
with them would I die. with them would I rise again ;" the same tomb in which, 
when the sfHrit of the just man is called to its reward, the remains of M. De* 
metz are to be deposited, by the side of those of his friend, whilst all around 
arise in severe serenity, the plants and headstones that mark the last earthly 
resting places of the officers and colonists who have died in the institution. A 
gentleman of the French bar gives an account of the funeral of a colonist which 
took place during his visit, with all the imposing ceremony of a procession 
hauled by the clergy, and the emblems of the Roman Catholic church, and made 
solemn by the cadence of funereal music. It is said that no single act of fore- 
thought or kindness had so power^ an effect in winning the affections of the 
survivors, as the first funeral: there could be no suspicion of interested motives 
in caring for the dead: **It is true then that they value us for ourselves," was 
the general observation: ^^tliey don^t shovel our dead bodies into a hole with 
quick lime." I have already mentioned we did not see the cemetery at 
Rujnaselede, but I believe it is constrcuted on the same principle, and attended 
with the same effects. 

And what is the general result of the system at Ruysseiede ? The result is 
that the most of the young people look back to it as their home, revisit it when- 
ever they can; and aiways find a welcome to bed and board, as at home ; for 
these visits of former colonists are much encouraged, as they are found to 
exercise a most salutary influence on those that are still in pupilage. Though 
the average period of detention is little more than a year, the number that have 
turned out ill after their being placed out in the world seems hitherto to be about 
5 per cent: any comparison in this respect with the French institutions would 
however be fallacious, for less than one half of the Belgian colonists have crimi- 
nal antecedents, and they are generally placed out because they are considered 
fit to be placed out, and not merely because some definite period of detention has 
arrived. That the success of the institution at Ruysselede has been most com- 
plete it is impossible for a moment to deny ; its young men are in such demand 
that the &rm of the institution itself has to be worked with youthful hands of 
which the vigor hardly comes up to the good wiU ; and all this is effected at so 
small a cost, indeed necessity is here as elsewhere the mother of invention, 
if the parsimonious farmers and peasantry of Flanders saw their youthful 
poor nuuntained on the same footing as at Mettray, they would bum the build- 
ings, and stone the director. But I am satisfied that in the long run Mettray 
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Trill be found the cheaper system; for, as I have shown in my 
of that establishment, it contains within itself tiie elements of reproduction: it 
would be invidious to cite names of persons as being qualified to succeed M. De- 
metz, but there they are, selected, trained, exercised for the puipose of com- 
manding as diiefe, and not merely assisting as subalterns; mudi of the extn 
expense is caused by this very element in the system ; and the nearer ap|HX)ach 
to self-government through a body of elective elder brothers will make tl^ task 
of the successor all the easier ; but what is to become of Ruysselede should M. 
Pol be removed? Why is St Hubert, the other great Belgian reformatory, 
a failure ? Is some one of the untiring camels,' that I saw performing their nev- 
er-ending tasks with so much patience, suddenly to be endued with the vigor 
and paces of the war-horse? 60 to Ruysselede, observe it minutely, study it 
carefully, no chapter of practical wisdom will better repay the study, but beware 
of its self-consuming penny policy. 

From Ruysselede we went to the girls' school at Beemem, whidi is conducted 
by sisters of charity, under the same director and chaplain as the boys' estab- 
lishment at Ruj'Eselede, of which it is in fact the complement, and is conducted 
on exactly the same plan with such alterations as are dictated by the difference 
of sex : the boys do the masonry, joiners' work, and the like of the female estab- 
lisliment, and the girls are to do the washing and the like for the male establish- 
ment The superintendent sister conducted us over the buildings, which 
were admirable in arrangement and of the most scrupulous cleanliness and neat- 
ness; time forbids my entering into details, but the only points for criticism tliat 
th9 scrutinizing eyes of some of us could detect were tiie use of the same room 
as refectory and chapel, and the absence of the provisions for regular bathing 
that we found at the boys' establishment. The instruction is in reading, writing; 
and arithmetic, sewing, spinning, knitting, washing, getting up linen, simple cot- 
tage cookery, the management of the furm-yiurd and cow-house, and the 
cultivation of the kitchen garden. There we saw them all silently at work 
learning to be farm servants, and in due time to bless the homely store of the 
Flemish peasant, not qualifying themselves to inundate the w^orld with a deluge 
of nursery governesses. On the whole they looked less sprightly than the boys ; 
how should this be ? Is it that working in silence is less congenial to the female 
nature ? Or has the fact that they have no instrumental music something to do 
with it? It is, to say the least, a singular coincidence that of all the reform- 
atory institutions which I have visited, those only can be said to be absolutely 
successful in which a prominent place is given to instrumental music. Is not 
the secret to be found in the words put by an acute observer of human nature 
ui the mouth of his itinerant exlUbitor of horsemanship^" People must be 
amused. They can't be always a learning, nor yet they can't be always a work- 
ing, they am't made for it Tou must have us, Squire. Do the wise thing and 
the kind thing too, and make the best of us ; not the worst"* 

Of the results of the girls' institution, at Beemem, I can not speak, for it has 
only just been established ; but with all my difference of creed, I can not fiv a 
moment doubt but that a blessing will attend the faithful labors of those 
unpreten^g sisters. 

'^Hwd Times.'* 
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Jk Sqtiember, 1863, by Rby. J. P. NobriS, Inapedor of Schools under OommiUm 

of (hmcA on EduMtioni En^amd. 

• 

The eatabliMhrnent oocopiet an exteniive range of bnildingp, formerly a aiigar 
mann&ctory, but largely added to and adapted to theb present pnrpoie at the 
expenae of the Govenimeiit in 1849-50. 

The entnoee is flanked by two handsome residenoea, oocnpied by the direotOTi 
the chaplain, and the other principal ofiBoers of the institation. In the open 
space between them have been erected the masts and rigging of a schooner, 
reminding one of Norwood. Beyond is the long frcmt of the main building, 
three atories high, comprising, on the left, two spacioos square school-rooms ; on 
the right, the dining hall ; and overhead, the four dormitories, each containing 
124 beds, and measuring about 150 feet by 40. 

Passing through the central gateway, under the beliry, we Ibnnd onnelves in a 
spaoioas quadrangle, enclosed on its three remaining sides by a range of work- 
shops and other offices, one story high, and of regular architecture, with the 
chapel in on'e comer. Outside this quadrangle, on the east, lie the kitchen gar- 
dens, and on the south the fkrm buildings. 

Under the gnidanoe of the chief superintendent, wa made the tour of theaa 
buUdings, commencing with the dormitories, and then passing through the kmg 
dining hall to the kitchen and engine room. The steam-engine, ( four horses 
power,) is conveniently placed at the comer of the quadrapgle, so as to chop v^- 
etables, and boil them for the boys' dinner on one side, thrash and winnow com 
and boil cow meat on the other, and serve the cooperage and foige-shops on th^ 
third. 

The inapeetkNi of the workahopa occupied more than two hours, and mast 

interesting it was ; the boys were all at their several trades, and seemed to work 

with alacrity and cheeribhiess. Silence is required in all the workshops. Each 

is presided over by a master tradesman, who gives occasionally a lecture to hia 

dass upon the work in whkih they are engaged. These leotores are a recenl 

experiment, and are attended with the best results. The blowing schedule 

gives the proportiqps in which the colonists are diatribnted through their mwaik 

oecvpatieaa :-^ 

Tailon, maodtn, aad daman, 84 

Bhocmaken, 95 

Stnw-plaitan aod h^aakmi, 63 

Flax-pioken, dicMen, and wioden, SIS 

Bpionen and weavan, 85 

Joinan, eartwrif hto, and eoopaia, S3 

BlaeksroitlM, loekamiUit, and maebini^, 90 

Bookbindan, 8 

MoTabla brtoada, btaaking ftonaa, Ite., 30 

Total in worlnhopa, , — 335 

Waaban, j% 

Claanan, Ifie., SI 

Coukif bakaia, uid Mrraata, 30 

Poftata, tnim p atai a , Ite^ , % 

Total in hooMbold work — 73 

Tba vait araomployad in tba fann or gaidan :— 

la tba kitehan gardan, Ite., 50 

With tba teami, Ite^ 9 

About tba eow-booMi, pifttjai, poultry, barm, Ifie^ 9( • 

Total in agrienltura, — . g3 

Makinf Inall, 497 

The total number of colonists at the time of our visit was 527. Soma wcm in 

s 
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the infirmary, some few on leave, and two or three undergoing the pnniahmeBt 
of confinement 

The proper bosiness of the institution being '* the reformation of dettitate,inen* 
dioant, and vagrant juveniles," the ducipUne is o^ oonrse its roost important fea- 
ture. And here there b a marked difierenoe between Ruyaselede and the 
Rauhen-haus or Mettray. In these latter colonies the children are grouped in 
fomilies, and the order is that of the family throughout ; at Ruyaselede the dis- 
oipline is militanfy and the arrangements resemble those of a barraek. The ef- 
fect of this system appeared remarkably in the alacrity and precision of all their 
movements. 

They are called each morning, ( at five o^olock,) by a trumpeter *, twenty mio- 
utes are allowed for washing, prayers, and making beds. Ttiey are then drilled 
Jbr an hour and a half in the court-yard ; and after breakfiwt marched off to their 
work in brigades, to the sound of fifes. At eleven o'clock the most deserving are 
taken from their w<»ks, as a reward, to practice inBtmmental music. They 
greeted us with the air of **God save the Queen/' played admii^ly well on bnas 
instruments. After dinner they are allowed half an hour for recreation ; then an 
hour and a half of schooling, and three hours of industrial work. After supper, 
school again till eight, when they are summoned by the trumpeter to the mnter* 
call, prayers, and bed. 

Thus throughout the day they are under active supervision ; nor is it rdazed 
at night. All night the lamps are burning in the dormitories, and each room has 
iti superintendent. To this constant oversight, and still more to the persevering 
efforts of the chaplain and schoolmaster to bring religious influences to bear vpoa 
them individually, the rare need of punishment is to be ascribed. When reproof 
or degradation is disregarded, the only kind of punishment resorted to is solitary 
confinement for a day, or perhaps two days. Fifteen cells were pointed oat to va 
adjoining the chapel, and within hearing of the services, resembling in their 
arrangements those of our model prisons. When one considers the class firom 
which these 500 bojrs have been drawn, it is satis&ctory to learn that more than 
two or three of these are seldom occupied at once. The rewards are public oom* 
mendatbn, stripes of honor on the sleeve, promotion to offices of trust, admissioB 
to the band, and finally, on the expiration of their time, apprenticeship to soma 
trade or service in the establishment e 

The military effect is increased by the uniforms of the officers, and by Hke 
constant use of the trumpet instead of the bdl. The boys' dress is very mnch 
what it would be if they were at their homes ; and unless one sees them in the 
mass, one hardly finds out that it is a uniform. If the superintendent called boya 
to take messages, fetch keys, &o,, they moved briskly, and seemed alert Tliere 
was no akulking, and no appearance of being afraid. Whilst we were in one of 
the rooms, a little fellow came in to fetch something, with his hat on ; the snper- 
intendent called to him directly, "Oil est votre chapeau?" he smiled, and took 
it off ; he had lately come. They did not look merry, nor particularly happy, 
but certainly not the reverse ; perhaps this was partly due to the rule of silence 
daring work. 

Of course the only sure test of success is to be found in the behavior of the 
eolonlsts after leaving the establishment Thus fiur it has been highly sati A c t ory. 

Of 36 cokmists, discharged in 1850 and 1851—- 

91 are reported irreproschable ; 

2 conduct tbemselTes tolerably ; 
1 hubeen lost sifht of; 

3 are 111 condttcted. 
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or 135, dinharged in 1853--- 

lli are repocted irrcproaclMbto ; 
19 are eondactiDf tneoMalTw tolerably ; 
3arel(Mlaiflit of; 
I {• deed : 
5 have reupsed into vafnaey or befging. 

Of theie 135, tbe average atsy in the evtaUishment had been two yeen. 
Hinety-five of them were eeot bade to their Mveral eominiuies, on the demand 
ef the local aathorities. Forty, more particularly diatinguiah^ for good eondact, 
were placed out by the care of the director. There ii a fiind to meet their wanta 
«n 6i«t going ooi. 

The officera appear to be ananimoinly of opinion that agrionltore is the beat 
kind of employment for boya nndergoing reformatory training. The neocHBty of 
accommodating the arrangements to this specific parpoae, aa well aa the poverty 
of the aoil, oaght to be taken into aoooant in eatimating the reanlta of the agrient 
tnral operations. 

The area of land now under cultivation la abonC 256 English statute acrea. 

The most important of the erope appeared to be rye, (96 acres, worth £4 16ir; 
per acre,) potatoes, (46 acres, worth £1 3«. 4d. per acre,) and kitchen vegetablea, 
(15 acrea, worth £8 5«. per acre.) Besides these, there were crops of oata, flax, 
rape, buckwheat, clover, roots of varioua kmds, and 8 acrea of meadow and 
orchard. 

The following is an account of the live stock at the end of 1852, (value tboul 

£700.) 

80 plgi^ EsMX and PiemiBC, 

17 sheep, 

64 cocke and tMna, 



SOP cows, 

13 heifers sad balloeha, 

9 ozco, Flemiof and Dnrham, 

3 balls, 
lOboaees, 

1 



7 turkeys, 
96 pif eons, 



The number of milch eows is now inereased to forty-five. ITicy ai« milked 
three times a day, and were reported to be giving 300 litres, that is, about sixty- 
«x gallons, a day. The cow-houae la well worthy of a visit; the fittings are 
entirely made of stone slabs, one massive block, with a trough cut in it, forming 
the head of each stall, and a large dab set on its side, the diviabn. A central 
peasage runs lengthwise down the building, and on either side are ranged twenty- 
two stalls. The arrangement of the fivm-yard seemed to be of the most approved 
plan. The whole draina into a tank, and tfie mechanieal oferationa af« perforraed 
by the steam-engine. 

It ia not eonaidered that Uie fivm haa yet reached its normal state ; during^ the 
preceding year several expenses have been incurred ^lat will not recur to tlie 
same amount; the agricultural implementa were completed at a eost of £40 ; the 
live stock was increaaed at a cost of £58 ; it waa neeessary to purchase food Ar 
the cattle at an expense of £262 ; £27 worth of manure waa bongfat, and £119 
worth of aeed. 

These extraordinary expenaea raiaed the total expeoditnre for the year to the 
aum of £1,749. 

Hie value of the year*a produce waa £1,980. 

This balance of £231 is dearly much leas than what ought to he reaUaed in « 
normal year, considering that the ground ia rent fn^. 

The form aeeounta are kept distinct from those of the estaUisiiment 

The eatablishment chaigea, properly so called, for the year 1852, were aa 
foDow.*^ 
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Vietaaling. £lJBm ., 

OOoen* boawhold, 974 

Offleen* nluiM 504 

FtadsDd lifhtiof, IM 

CltantDf , wftihiDf . andl offloe expaowi, 81 

Bap0iiMS of ichool-fooin and Diviae tenriM, iB 

€)loUiiDf for ooloniita, 400 

Boddiof aod fornitofe, M 

Uailbnn of •uperintcndbiiti, ....*..... 19 

Medicine in Um infirmeryt 9 

Maiatenonoe of boildingt and the iteani-eogine, , IBS 

' Total. ja,7n 

Uras it appears that the expense of viotoaling is one-half eC the whole, and 
that the cost ol maintenance per head per day may be pvt down at twopnee 
kalfpemty. 

Adding to this, for the other ehargea tnnmerated above, another twopenee 
baUpenny, we get fivepenoe per day per head 'as the expense of the establishment. 

It is probable that next year, when the girls* school will be in operation, and 
the improTements of the property will begin to tell, the expense will be materially 
lessened. It is hoped that the workshops may be made more profitable than they 
have hitherto been. 

Adding to the expenditure given above, (£3,710J an additional som of £1,^K)0, 
expended during the year, but represented by property still in hand^ we get a 
grand total for the year of £4,910. 

To meet this, £3,390 have be^ received on acooont of colonists from their 
several communes ; and £241 have been realised by the prodnoe of the industrial 
department Total receipts, £3,631. 

The establishment is not therefore yet self-supporting. A deficit of £I,S79 oB 
the year 1852, remained to be covered by the Government grant. 

These figures have beeR take» from the annual report to the Belgian Minister 
of Justice. Considering that the eolooy is only three years old, they are most 
aatisfiictory. 

At a time when the abolition of transportation b directing general attention in 
our own country to the subject of reformatory schools, this experiment, which 
has been so suecessfiiliy tried at Rnysselede, can not fiul to be regarded with 
interest 

It has been suggested to me that the establishment of such an institution as 
tfiis in some of our ipining or manufoeturing districts — where the boys' labor 
would find a ready market — might be not only a most useful, but also a profitaUe 
speculation* 

[NoTCf— ML Daep6tianx has been good enoii^ to look over the sheets of this 
Appendix, and to supply me with more correct information on three important 
points. 

1st The sohednle of employment gives an errcneons impression of the proper 
time employed in agriculture, which is by for the most important of the ooonpa- 
tions of the inmates ; the governor attaches the greatest importance to the alter- 
nation of field labor with the workshops. 

2d. It is quite dear that during the current year the recdpts will balance the 
expenditnre, and therefore the Government grant will be entirely reimbursed. 

3d. The girls' school was opened on the first of October^ and bids fotr to reafim 
the expectations ef iti foonders.] 



HOLLAND. 



Thb gOTemment of the KetherUzidfl was one of the earliest in Europe to 
daaBiQr its criminals — separating those under eighteen years from the older, b/ 
placing the former at first, of both sexes, in a central penitentiary at Rotterdam, 
and after a trial of the inconvenience of associating the boys and girls under the 
same rooi^ by removing the girls to a separate establishment at Amsterdam. 
11. OousiB, in his repoit on " I%e Mateo/ ednoa/tion mHoUand as regarda tchook 
far the working dosses ani fafr fkt poor^ gives the following account of a visit 
to the institution at Botterdam in 183€l 

Pusoir AKD School fou Juvbitilb Offekdebs at Bottbkdak. 

I saw a charitable institution at RottoTdam, so singular in its nature, and 
where primary instruction forms so important a part, that I must sa^ a few 
words respecting it ; I mean the penitentiary for young boys. I shall give a 
sufficiently oorrect notion of the excellent system upon which the prisons in 
Holland are managed, by saying, that the central prisons are divided into two 
classes, the one lor young people below eighteen or twenty years of age, the 
other for older persons. !nie central penitentiary for young persons, established 
at Rotterdam, used to receive young prisoners of both sexes; they were rigidly 
separated from each other in the court jrards, and in the rooms where they got 
their meals, and there were distinct schools for each sex. In spite of all these 
precautions, however, experience demonstrated the necessity of separating them 
entirely, and of having one penitentiary for boys and another for girls. The 
girls are at Amsterdam ; the boys at RotterdasL I examined the last with the 
most minute attention. ' 

The object which they have in view in those places is not only to make the 
young people submissive and correct in their conduct during the time of their 
imprisonment, hot to improve them. The imprisonment itselfj and the severity 
of the discipline, constitute the just punishment for the offense ; for it is indis- 
pensable that there should be punishment But the chastisement would not be 
adapted to its proper end, if it did not tend to improve the criminal, and every 
possible care is taken that the prison should deserve the title of a penitentiary. 
Thej work upon the young offenders by the oombined effeoto of the prison dis- 
ciplme; 1st, by the discipline to which tiiey are sulqected, in order to give them' 
notions of order and of submission to authority ; and 2dly, by the labor they 
have to go through, for which purpose there are workshops of different kindsL 
The system of the house is military ; all the officers are dressed in uniform, 
and preserve a grave and decent deportment, which of itself is an excellent les- 
son. The diet is wholesome, but very coarse ; and so it ought to be. There is 
not a separate cell for each prisoner, but the dormitories have only a small num- 
her of beds, which are all hammocks, and every thing was clean and conven- 
iently arranged. 

The school consists of about sixty young prisoners, all dressed alike in coarse 
but dean linen jackets and trousers. I was very much struck with the progress 
which their copy books showed they had made, and frequently in a veiy short 
time ; and I was particularly pleased with their singing. We must, however, 
recollect that it was not in intelligence these youths were wanting. The mas- 
ter is a young man, with a grave and mild manner, who seems like the fiither 
of his pupils. It had been proposed to give him one of the jailers as an assist- 
ant to keep order ; this he declined, assigning as a reason, that it would look as 
if he was afraid ; and so he manages the wh^e school himselC He devotes his 
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whole life to this sacred duty: he knows eveiy one of his pupils indiTidiudlj, 
and endeayors to gain their confidence. He does not lose sight of them even 
after they have left the house, but continues to look after them ; they get situa- 
tions upon his recommendation, and he keeps up a regular oorrespoDdence with 
every one of them. But such a sjrstem would be impossible, if the pupils were 
not limited to a small number ; were not this the case, all that one man could 
do would be to instruct them as well as he could, so long as they remained 
under his immediate care ; and it would be impossible for him to look after them 
in their future career. UJ in such an establishment, the number of prisoners be 
considerable, they ought to be carefully separated, and committed, in dirisions 
of fifty or sixty at most, to the care of one master, who should be specially 
charged, not ouly with the duty of instructing them, but with their education, 
and who should be not only responsible for them at the time, but should 
oontinue to watch orer them afterward. 

X was surprised to learn, that this central prison for boys, the only one in all 
Holland, did not then contain more than from sixty to eighty prisoners; so 
that, adding seventy, who were expected from a depot at Leyden, there were, 
at most, only 150,* out of a population of 2,500,000 ! To find a solution of this 
phenomenon, I had only to reflect upon the excellent sdiools I had ereiy 
where met with. The charges upon the towns for the support of the schools 
produce then this result, that there arc fewer offenses and fewer crimes ; and 
consequently less to pay for police, and for the prevention and punishment of 
crime. In Rotterdam, a commercial town, of nearly 100,000 inhabitants, filled 
with merchandize, and where the number of canals and bridges afford great 
&cilitie%to depredators, robberies are rare, and burglaries, accompanied by acts 
of violence, so much so, that the gentlemen who accompanied us, assured me 
that it would be very difficult for them to mention any. It is with grief that I 
contemplate the mistaken sseal, the illogical reasoning of certain philanthropists^ 
and even of certain governments, who bestow so much pains upon prisons, and 
neglect schools : they allow crime to spring up and vicious habits to take root^ 
by the utter neglect of all moral training and of all education in children ; and 
when crime is g^wn and is strong, and full of life, they attempt to cope with 
it ; they try to subdue it by the terror of punishment, or to mitigate it, in some 
degree, by gentleness and kindness. After having exhausted all their resources, 
both of thought and of money, they are astonished to find that their efforts are 
vain ; and why, because all they do is in direct opposition to oommon sense. 
To correct is very important, but to prevent is far more so. The seeds of mo- 
rality and of piety must be early sown in the heart of the child, in order that 
they may be found again and be made to shoot forth in the breast of the man, 
whom adverse circumstances may have brought under the avenging hand of the 
law. To educate the people is the necessary foundation of all good prison dis- 
cipline. It is not the purpose of a penitentiary to change monsters into men ; 
but to revive in the breasts of those who have gone astray, the principles which 
were taught and inculcated to them in their youth, and which they acknowl- 
edged and carried into practice in former dajrs, in the schools of their infancy, 
before passion and wretchedness, and bad example, and the evil chances of life 
bad hurried them away from the paths of rectitude. To correct, we must ex- 
cite remorse, and awaken the voice of conscience ; but how can we recall a 
sound that had never been heard ? how are we to revive a language that had 
never been taught? If to demonstrate, presupposes principles already agreed 
upon, if we are to correct, we must also presuppose an admitted rule ; some 
feeling of obligation and of duty ; a knowledge of good and evil ; which, 
though forgotten, has not been rooted out ; some pre-existent virtuous habits, 
which are to be brought back by judicious treatment, and be made to triumph 
over those more recently acquired, which had shut out the earlier and better 
feelings. I approve o^ nay, I bless with my whole heart, every kind of peniten- 
tiary ; but I consider that they must forever remain almost fiiiitlees, unless their 
power to reclaim is made to rest upon the effect of schools for the people univer- 
sally established, attendance upon which is obligatory, and where instruction is 
considered as only one of the means of education. 

* Many of iheite Juvenile offenders were mere vairabondf, whom the tribunal* do not he»> 
itate to commit to priran, because they know the pains that will be bestowed on tbeir mo^ 
education in the peuitentiarj. 



PHILANTHBOPIC SOCIETT FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRIME; 

AMD TKM 

RED HILL REFORM SCHOOL AND FARM, (ENGLAND.) 



Thb Philanthropic Society waa established in 1788, and incorporated in 1806, 
for the Prevention of Crime, by the reformation of Jurenile Offenders, and bj 
the Industrial Education of the destitute ofibpring, of convicted felons. 

At the outset both boys and girls were received, and were distributed into 
families occupying distinct houses. Each fiimily pursuing a different trade, all 
the children being destined as fiir as practicable, for apprenticeship to farm la- 
bor — the Society thus anticipating that form of organization, and much of th« 
detaU of arrangement, which are now thought in Europe to be indispensable to 
the successful working of a reformatory for young offenders and criminals. 
These points are distinctly presented in the annual report of the Society for 
1788 and 1789, fix)m which the following extracts are taken: 

A single child was first put out to nurse, to which several more were soon 
added; when the number amounted to twelve, a small house of £10 per annum 
rent was hu-ed, in a situation where more could easily be obtain^ as they 
might be wanted. A matron was placed there, to superintend the household 
concerns, and the government of the wards; such of them as were capable, 
were employed in knitting stockings, and weaving of lace and garters. 

A second house was soon hired ; and presently a third ; the number of wards 
was increased to twenty ; and among them were several from ten to fourteen 
years old. The boys and girls were now separated. A shoemaker was placed 
in the second house ; several of the elder boys began this necessary brandi of 
manufacture, and already the whole seminary is supplied with shoes made 
within itself. 

In the third house is a tailor, who has a certain number of wards under liis 
tuition. It is intended that all shall learn knitting, spinning, or some such 
employment as may be useful to them in old age and infirmity. 

Agriculture is the grand source to which the Society looks for employment 
for their wards. Agriculture, man's natural labor, and the primary spring of 
riches, of health, and of happiness. 

Our populous cities and towns are already too much crowded with manu&o- 
turers, mechanics, and menial servants, who flock from all parts of the country. 
7b preserve the just haiance^ let us, then^ send to wholesome air and exercise &e 
fiiiseraJbie wretches^ who are now perishing upon dunghiUs in Zjondon^ and form 
them into a hardy race of husbandmen^ from the waste of society^ to poptdaie aitd 
cuUivaJte the waste and barren parts of the country. 

Tfte mode of hving is in distinct houses^ as separate families, A manufacturer 
has a house for himself and his wife^ if married^ and a certain number of wards^ 
whom they are to regard as their own children. In these respects^ the design is to 
approach as nearly as possible to common life. 

They have two banyan days every week, or days when meat is not allowed 
Their beds are laid on a kind of wicker hurdle, which is removed in the day 
time to gain room for work. Utility only is consulted in every arrangement 
and as the wards are forming for tlie humble station of laborers, it is thought 
an important care not to accustom them to conveniences and indulgences, 
of which afterward they might severely feel the want. 

They have regular hours for every avocation ; and prayers in the established 
form of worship every morning and evening. To preserve good order, and to 
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give them ideas of semces to each other, certain wards are iq[)pointed daily as 
stewards for domestic offices ; these lay and remove the doth, and wait on their 
companions at table. They are called to every diflferent exercise by the ringing 
of a bell. Each master or mistress keeps a day-book of their children's condact, 
minuting down any &ult or desert that is proper to be noticed. This day-book 
is an index to the character, an'd a most powerful instrument of forming it to 
good. The calendar of tiieir &ult8 is termed the black hook, and the disgrace of 
being on this Ust is more dreaded by them than a chastisement 

They are governed rather by the influence of rewards than punishments ; to 
be omitted in the former, keeps the same distinction between merit and demerit 
as being included in the latter, while the one exalts and the other debases 
the mind. 

At certain times they are called together, the book of character read and com- 
mented upon, and praise or blame publicly bestowed. 

To the most distinguished, there is given, weekly, a ticket or testimony of good 
behavior, and they are taught to consider these tickets as treasures, which they 
are to be dilligent in accumulating.* — Report for 1788, pp. 33 — 36. 

The first part of the school of morals at present in practice is a day-book, 
kept in every house by the several masters and mistresses, as a record of faults 
and virtues, in their daily manners, occupations, and intercourse with each oth- 
er. This record gives to their actions a sort of perpetuity, the idea of which 
operates with wonderful force as an incentive to a laudable, and a preventative 
/of an improper conduct Those who would despise a floggmg, are kept in awe 
by the black book ( as the calendar oi" faults is named ;) and this simple means 
has already produced an astonishing effect in the manners of these children, and 
almost removed every trace of their former evil propensities. 

From these several day-books the materials are collected into one common 
book, in the form of a ledger, in which an account is opened with every ward ; 
he being made debtor to his faults, and creditor by his praiseworthy actions. 

Every Sunday evening, between the hours of six and eight, the school 
of morals Ls opened : in this school an officer, called the regulator, presides. 
He explains to the children the nature of faults and virtues, as they tend to their 
happiness or misery, in a simple manner, and with &miliar exemplifications, 
suited to their capacitiea Ho then distributes rewards and punishments. 

These consist chiefly in tokens of honor or disgrace. Those against whom 
no faults worthy of notice are alledgcd for the preceding week, have a ticket ex- 
pressive, generally, of good behavior. These tickets are preserved for each pro- 
prietor. Those who are found guilty of slight faults only, are punished merely 
with the deprivation of one or more tickets. Faults of a more serious kind, or 
frequent repetitions of slighter faults, are noticed by badges of disgrace, which 
are to be worn till a certain term of good behavior ^all purchase their removal. 
Chastisement is as rarely bestowed as possible, and is performed with solemnity 
in public. Every transaction, either of reward or punishment, of these weekly 
schools, is registered. — Report for 1789, pp. 38 — 40. 

A carpenter was placed to occupy the fourth house which was hired. Tliere 
are now six shoenuUcers, six tailors, six carpenters ; and for the time and their 
ages, the progress made in these several callings is by no means contemptible. 
The other boys knit stockings or weave garters. 

The girls are employed in needlework and knitting; they are in general, 
younger than the boys, and have, consequently, made less advances ui industry. 

A place has been hired adjoining to tlio house, for a carpenter's shop ; a small 
n)Ot of garden ground has been sIbo taken, and the boys assist the gardener at 
theu: leisure hours. — ^Report for 1789. 

This system was not long adhered to, the Society gradually concentrating its 

operations into one mam establishment ui St George's Fields for residence, and 

mechanical industry, vrith a small probationary school of reform for the more 

vicious and criminal boys, in Bemandsey. This scheme was discontinued in 

1817, on the ground of economy, and established instead, on a part of the 

laige premises in St George's Fields. Here the great object was to train all 

* This idea was adopted from tlia prttctica of Mr. Balkes, of Gloucester, the Inititittor 
of Sunday Schools. 
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the inmates to some mechanical puranit^ and after the evidence of suitable 
proficiency, the boys were apprenticed to a master in the branch of business, or 
their friends assisted to find thexn employment The whole number of children, 
admitted up to 1848, was upward of 1400. 

In 1846, Rev. Sidney Turner was appointed resident chaplain, to which 
office was assigned not only the religious but general superintendence. In 
consequence of his representations, a change in the location, organization and 
emplo3rments of the institutbn was effected. Having visited Mettray, and other 
farm schools of the same character in France and Germany, in company with 
Mi, Paynter, a police magistrate, and of Kr. Gladstone, the treasurer of 
the Society, it was recommended by him to transfer the institution to the coun- 
try, where the boys could be taught gardening, ag^riculture, and outdoor 
employment In his report for 1848 he remarlcs: 

A well organized country establishment, indeed, carried on. upon a large 
scale, and especially conducted on the system o( family distribution and super- 
intendence, which has been found so successful at Hamburg and at Mettray, 
seems to promise so many, and such varied and permanent advantages, as may 
fuUy justify the interest which the more active members of your body have 
taken in it, and the sympathy which has been so widely and liberally evinced in 
the success of your efforts among the well-wishers to the juvenile offender's 
" reformation. Many of the most serious of the obstacles that impede the 
good working of a large London School of industrial and religious discipline, 
such 88 the Philanthropic, will at once be removed or greaUy lessen^ by 
the transfer of the school to a country situation. 

In London it is impossible to give the boys those occasional holidays^ which 
are so useful as encouragements to their industrial exertions, or to employ them 
in the execotion of commissions, the taking out letters, tc^ which is so useful as 
an exercise of the boy's moral responsibility, and train him to deserve the trust 
and confidence of others, without exposing him to the &]ling in with his former 
corrupt associates, and renewing their connection with him. The boy is neces- 
sarily, for the most part, kept secluded, and thus brought up upon an artificial 
system ; whereas, after a short interval of probation, it should be the plan of the 
reform school that receives him, to make all his habits as natural as possible, 
and as near to those of the common life he has to enter into, when his course oi 
discipline and education is over, as a proper superintendence and observation of 
his conduct will admit of 

So again as to his emplaymenL In a London school, it is impossible to intro- 
duce any but the commoner and more sedentary trades, such as tailoring, shoe- 
making, mat, brush, and basket making, and the like ; and as the nxmil^rs ad- 
mitted into the institution increase, and the boys are placed out earlier than 
formerly, the amount of employment is found insufficient to give them that full 
regukar occupation which is so essential to their proper training; and the value 
of the boy's work is greatly diminished, the boy leaving the workshop almost as 
soon as he has made sufficient progress in his art to make his labor profitable. 
Let the institution be a large one, and a really agricultural one, a genuine Ibrm 
School^ as fiur as possible, both self-supplying, and self-supporting, and there 
would be little difficulty in ensuring the presence of that most essential condition 
of success — constant, au^d yet varied employment 

The advantage of such a country school would be no leas seen, I believe, in 
the greater opportunities it would give the boy trained in it of being useful in 
<4kT Ufe, and so of earning a sufficient maintenance. 

After some difficulty in procurii% an eligible situation, an estate of about 140 

acres, known as the Red Hill farm, near Reigate, in the county of Surrey, on 

the Brighton Railway, was obtained on a lease of 160 years, with the privilege 

of purchase at anytime, on specified terms. Buildings were erected for a 

dwelling house for the director, a &nn house and appurtenances, a chapel, 

schdbl-room, and two lodging houses, each capable of accommodating fifty-six 

children and their overseers. 



REFORM SCHOOL AND FARM 

JUVENILE CRIMINALS, AT RED HILL, NEAR REIGATB. 



The school at Red Hill was commenced in April, 1849, by the admi»- 
fiion of three lads ; and in the course of two months of fifVeen more, mostly 
above fourteen years of age, and from country districts. At the close of 
the year there had been admitted sixty-five boys, including those which 
were at the institution in London. The following sketch of a visit to 
Red Hill within a year after it was opened, which was originally pub- 
lished in Chambers' Journal, will throw light on the organization and 
practical working of the institution. 

On alighting at the Red Hill station, we were reoeiyed by a neat young groom, 
who drove us in a small vehble, rery carefully and well, over a mile and a-half 
of zooghish road to the chaplain's residenoe, into which we were politely ushered 
by another youth, who announoed us to our host. 

*^ Surely/' I said when that gentleman arrived, ** neither of those lads were ever 
convicts ?" 

" Tctf," was the reply ; ** one was convicted once — the other, who is from Park- 
hurst, twice; but they are both so thoroughly reformed, that we trust them as 
fully as we do auy of our other servants — some times with money to pay small 
billB.'* 

On advanotng to a sort of baloony to look around, we found ourselves oo die 
top of one of that low range of eminenoes known as the Surrey Hills, with, if not 
an extensive, a cheerful and picturesque landscape to look upon. Immediately to 
the left stood a pretty group of buildings, comprising the chapel, a school-room, 
and two houses, each to contain sixty boys; the fi>un£ition-8tone of the 6rBt bav- 
big been laid by Prince Albert no longer ago than the 30th of April. These nn- 
pretending but tasteful Gothic edifices, relieved, as they were, by a beck-ground 
of thick foliage, which stretched away at intervals to the bounaaries of the estate. 

Save a sylvan, old-English character to the scene, which will doubtless be en- 
eared to the memory of many an emigrant when laborinff out his mission in the 
Antipodes. In front, in a dell,'beyond a cutting through which the South-Essteni 
Railway posses, and half-hidden by tall trees, the fimn-honse in which the boys, now 
on the farm, are accommodated, partially revealed itself; while beyond, a cottage, 
in which the bailiff of the estate lives, was more plainly seen. 

Dotted about the fiirni—H>f which our terraced point of view afRirded a perfect 
supervision — were groups of juvenile laborers steadily plying their tasks. One 
small party were grubbing a hedge, their captain or monitor oonstracting a fire- 
heap of the refuse ; a detachment of two was setting up a gate, under the direo- 
tkm of a carpenter; a third group was digging a field <? what we afterwards 
(bund to be extremely hard clay ; and a fourth was wheeling manure. We could 
also see flitting to and fro, immediately about the &rm-honse and offices, several 
small figures, employed in those little odd jobs that the ^ mindmg " of poultry, die 
feeding of pigs, the grooming of horses, and the stalling of mcen, entail upon the 
denizens of a fkrm-steading. The systematic activity which pervaded the whole 
estate, and the good order in which every thing appeared, bespoke rather an old- 
established than a recently-entered fiirra. 

Having been gratified with this scene, we descended, under the guidance of oar 
reverend host, to take a nearer view of the opentrans. On our way, he infbnned 
us that the extent of the farm is no more than 140 acres ; but that, small as it is. 
he hoped, with some additions readily obtainable, that as many as 500 boys wisila 
be eventually trained upon it. It appears to have been admirably chosen for the 
purpose. Tlieae acres include every variety of soil, fitmi light sand to the stiffisst 
?f ohiy, the generality of it consisting of ferruginous man, the ctAov of whkih 
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doobUflM gaye the name to the hOl over wUoli it w chiefly ipretd. Tlie mon 
rtobborn paii of the estete will not only Mipply what m ohiefly required — ^labor- 
bat will alio be the means of inetnioling the papila in the proper method of onhi- 
mating consolidated soib; while the modes of dealing with lighter land will be 
axemplified in the more fHaUe nndy earths. 

While approaching the nearest knot of yoimg laborers, it happened thai the 
reooDeetlon of a visit I had paid some years ago to the town-house of the society 
arose Yrridly in my mind. I remembered weU, that althoogh generally healthy, 
some of the boys seemed pale, and when you addressed them, answered furtively, 
and did not look straight into yoar face. But the mddy, smiling coontenance 
which was now tnmed op to retam the pastor's greeting, fenned a striking con- 
teast to what I had noticed on the previoos occasion. It beamed with healUi and 
pleasure : the first due to a free life in the coontry, chanffed from a pent-up ex* 
istenoe in town ; and the latter to the ai&ble kindnees of nis treatment. The boy 
was ** puddling" (ramming earth round the ibundatkm of ) a sate-post, and replied 
to certain suggestions respecting his^ mode of doing his taw in a firank, fearleai, 
but perfectly respectful manner. We passed on to the hedge-grubbing. This is 
hard work, and the boys were plying away manfully. Will lent fofw to every 
stroke of the pick, and every inoiabn of the ax. The moment the director came 
in sight, a smile rose to every &oe. A large, spreading, obstinate root was giving 
a couple of the young grubbers a vast deal of trouble, and the superior, supposing 
the boys were not going about their task in the best manner, suggested an altera- 
tion in their plan. It was pleasing to see, instead of a servile or a dogged acqui- 
escence in this hint, that the elder lad at once gave his reasons tor the mode he 
had chosen for unearthing the root A short argument ensued between the mas- 
ter and pupil, which ended m the decision that the latter was rig^L This showed 
the terms on which these two individuals— who might be described as antipodes 
in station, in morals, and in intellect— stood towaras each other. The law of 
kindness (the only code practiced here) had brought both into perfect rapportm 
No restraint existed, except that imposed b^ propriety and respect. The monitor 
or captain of this group was also *^ drawn out'^ by our eieerone to explain the 
means by which he kept up yentilation in the burning heap which he was replen- 
ishing with refuse. This he did not manage very soientifioally, but in a manner 
which showed he thoroughly understood the principles of combustion, and that 
his mmd, as well as his hands, were engaged in the task. 

At Red Hill free intercourse is oultrvated and courted. No discipline is en- 
fmsed which involves punishment so severe as to be much dreaded, and not the 
slightest restraint upon personal Uberty is imposed. Any boy is free to leave tha 
Ihnn if he chooses to make his escape ; there is neither wall, nor bolt, nor bar to 
hinder him. Five instances only of desertion have occurred sinoe the school has 
been in actual operation. Of these misguided youths, who were all of the young- 
est class of inmates, three have returned of their own accord, begging to be again 
admitted ; two others were sent back by their friends, the desire of seeing whom 
was the motiye of their elopement Although the labor is severe, the clerical 
chief has managed to instill into those under his charge a patient endurance, if 
sot a love of it and a tolerance of the restrainto it imposes, far superior to the 
temptations of the miserable lawless liberty of ^eir previous career of crime. It 
should, however, be remarked, that the lads in the Farm School have all suffered 
far their offenses, by imprisonment, or some other penalty, before their admission 
to it, and come mostly aa volunteers under the impulse of repentance, and a de- 
sire to do bettor for themselves. Hie ** colons*' of Mettray, on the contrary, are 
<all " d6tends*'^-are literally convicts still under the sentence and restraint of law. 

^ Those boys whom we have left," I remarked, ** are possibly the best-disposed 
in the school, and never were deeply dyed in crime ?" 

^ On the contrary," was the reply, ** among them are yonths who have not only 
been frequently convicted and imprisoned far felonies, but were, before coming 
here, habitually addicted to faults which the laws do not punish. They seldom 
spoke without an imprecation, were frequently intoxicated, and were guilty o» 
other vices, which one would imagine their youth precluded them from indulging 
in. Tet you now find them expressing themselves with propriety, and condnct- 
ing themselves quite as well as most of the farm-boys m this parish." 

At the extremity of the estate, beyond the bailiff's honie, was a party of 
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yoanger boys digging a field of obstiiule olay nearly u hard m unbslcfid 
The ■nperintendent, who direoted then* opentiaoi, gave them a good ofaanuster 
for perBeveranoe, and added, that he waa aome timea aorpiriaed at the aptitadc 
diapiayed by the boya when fiinn*toaila were firat pat into their handa. AlUumgh 
their preriona mode of life proved they ooold never before have been uaed to 
delving, draining, trimming nedgerowa, te., yet the intelligenoe many of them 
diapiayed when aet about raoh work for the firat time oaoaed their inatnictoi^— 
whoae former eiperienoe had lain amonff coimtry pariah apprenticea— to marvel 
greatly. The truth ia, the aohemea and oontrivanoea— criminal though they 
were— in which theae lada were forced to engage to relieve the miaeriea of their 
old mode of life, have a tendency to aharpen Uieir wita and briffhten their faoitel* 
leeta. Aa the moat hardened metal takea the higheat p<diah, ao ueae youtha, when 
thoroughly reformed and trained, are moat often the brighteat workmen. 

To each their benignant paator gave a kind word, even if it were one exprea- 
aive of diaapprobation for aome fonlt ; of which he pointed out the evil ocxiaequen- 
oea with auoh plain and convincing reaaoning, that the delinquent expreaaed con- 
trition either in worda or by a more ezpreaaive, beoauae more apontaneoua, look. 
He had manifeady tried to atudy each character, and adapted hia argumenta to 
anit ita peculiaritiea, uaing auch meana of cure aa were moat efficaciona for the 
apeeial moral diaeaaes under which the patient happened to labor. 

In thia liea the true aecret of all reformatory eferta undertaken for the young. 
Aa in medicine, ao in morala much dependa upon adapting the remediea to the 
character and kind of diaeaae. To bring every aort of mental obliquity under one 
mode of treatment, or one aet of mlea, ia aa irrational aa if a phyaician were to 
treat his patienta in daaaea, and adminiater to each claaa the aame physic. Noth- 
ing ean be more plain, than that, to cure immorality, the moral aentimenta moat 
be addreaaed ; and this ia impoaaible, or at moat indOTectnal, where the peculiari- 
tiea of each moral ailment ia not atudied, and where any ayatem of general routine 
ia followed. 

Converaing on thia topic, we arrived at the form-houae, where we aaw the 
aoholara engaged in a variety of home duties — from baking and atoring bread to 
mending atockinga, in which uaefnl avocation we detected two juniora in an ont- 
houae. 

In the evening, at aiz, the boya were aaKmbled in the achool-room for inatroo- 
tion and prayers. An iidditional interest waa occaaioned by the drcumatanoe of 
the reaident chaplain having only the day before returned from a aeoond viait to 
Mettray. After a prayer, and the reading and expoaition of an appropriate chapter 
ftiom the Teatament, he gave the aaaembly an account of what he had aeen, and 
read the answer to an addreaa he had taken over to the Mettray boya from them- 
aelvea, which we tranalate aa followa: 

"The Bova ar thb Agricultural Colony at Mettray to the Youma of thx 

PWLANTHROriC FaRM-ScHOOL. 

" Dear FRiENoa and BaoTHERa in the Lord : Mr. Gladatone and Mr. Turner, 
your reapected directors, have come to visit our colony, and we can hardly tell 
yon how much pleaanre we felt when Mr. Gladatone, after apeaking to na about 
the farm-school, read to us your address. 

** Thanks, dear friends, for this generoua impulae of your hearta. You have 
well imderstood our feelings. Yea, we are — ^we ahall alwaya be — your brothera. 
Hie aame love of what ia good animatea ua both. 

** Tears of joy and thankfninesa gliatened in our eyea aa we heard your kind 
wiahea for ua: and our honored and excellent directora, the Viacount de Cour- 
teillea and M. Demetz, have been equally moved by them. Your aentimenta are 
indeed noble and Chriatian. 

*^ Dear brothera, we all owe much to God, who haa directed the honored friends 
by whom both we and yon are auperintended. Do you pray — let us pray — for 
the foundera of both our achoola. Let ua pray for their happineas, and for the 
welfore of the aayluma which they have opei^ed. When you kneel down eadi 
night before God, think of ua in France, who, on our part, will add to our peti- 
tiona a prayer for you in England. 

" Like na, you aay yon have erred — ^yon have known trouble. But like ua, too, 
yon have reaolved to have done with your past life of diaorder. You will anooeed 
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in liik, dear friends, for ibe ptoTidenoo of God has sent yon enlightened and 
Christian friends. Ton have foond in Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Tnmer what we 
have foond in oor worthy founders and direotors. Let us Mow their lesMms. 
So shall we march among the foremost in the path of honor and virtne in whioh 
th^ lead us. 

^Dear friends, we form this day an a6feotionato alliance with yon— one that shall 
last The ring which oor direotors send will be ihe snbstantial symbol of this 
onion of oor hearts with years. Ton will see tiiese words engraved on it, ' God, 
honor, onion, recollection' — ^words which are oor motto. Let them be idso 
yoors. Let os be grstefol. Let os join t<^gether in strife asainst what is erfl. 
Let OS BOpport one another in what is good. Let os lore each other to the end. 

" Dear friends and brothers, health and happiness to yoo all. 
(Signed by the elder brothers and monitors,) 

" Lamos, Billokbt, Amokt, Madcbin, Gut, Josbkt. 
Maki, Collot, SofnrraNB, Hsbbrt, CnKTAunn." 

Thk was, the bearers of it were assored, the veritable composition of the sob- 
soribing boys. It was read on this occasion amidst the most profoond attention. 
When the assembly brc^e op, the lads separated to their play-groond in an or« 
deriy manner. The yoong groom, however, departed for the stable to prepare 
the vehicle for oor departore ; for oor most interesting visit was nearly over. 

In a parting conversation with the resident diaplam, he told os that thirty-six 
reformed boys had already been sent to Algoa Bay ; and that, despite the storm 
of disaffection raised in Gape Colony agamst the introdoction of convicts, the lads 
were well received. They had scarcely stepped on shore, before every, one of 
them was engaged, and the aoooonts since received of tiiem were highly fovor- 
able. 

Althoogh the important resolts which will assoredly flow from this experiment 
oan only be carried oot by the extension of its pUms, yet large nnmbers of pnpik 
in soch establishments woold, for the reasons we have given, be an evil. Cen- 
tralttation and generalization woold be as inevitable as they are much to be 
dreaded. To do any good, the mind of each boy most be inflnenced separately ; 
and in a large school, this woold be impossible for one soperintondent to accom- 
plish. The Philanthropic Schod is now within mnnageahle bonnds, and the chap- 
lain knows each lad almost as intimately as he does his own children ; hot when 
the establishment is extended to 500 popils, as is contemplated, moch of his inflo- 
once over individoals will cease. To obviate this, it is intended to make each 
'^ fiunily" consist of sixty individoals, goided by a master (with an assistant) and 
his wife. The softening restraint instinctively imposed by the mere presence of 
a woman — setting aside her higher influences— will be most benefldal. Moch^ 
oU, we may ventnre to say — ^will, however, depend upon the tact, temper, de- 
meanor, and patience of these most important fimctionaiies. It is here, indeed, 
that the point of difficulty in effecting the reformation of vicioos habits and im- 
pobes in the voong presento itself. Nearly all reformatory systems have foiled 
from the onskilfulness, from the want of lonff-<o^ring forbearance, and of prompt 
but kindly firmness, on the part of those to whom the taak of reformation has been 
confided. It is the po secs sion of these qoalities by the reverend pindpal, in an 
eminent degree, which has brought about the pleasing state of things we have 
described at the Red Hill Farm, and we look with some anxiety to the time when, 
notwithstanding his general sopervision, the smallest of his ftmctioDs will have to 
be delegated. 

As we trrived at the Red Hill raflwav station for oor retom joomey some time 
before the train started, we employed the interval in making inqoiries as to the 
character the Philanthropic boys bore among their neighbors, who, we were pre- 
viously informed, had at first looked upon the new cdony with dread.* R^^ 
aocoont we received was, we are happy to find, fovorable : the ex-criminals had 
not occasioned a single complaint. 

* A bsrgain had nearly been coneloded at one time for a ftrm to the north of the snetropo" 
lis ; hot eo great was the horror of the eontlfaoae gentry, that one of them aetoaOy presented 
the society with a donation of jBlOOO, on condition that the aeene of refonnatoiy opentloos 
sboald be reoMved ; and accordingly it was shifted to Bairsy. 
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** This is a penal establbhment for boys who hare been sentenced to transportation, 
usually between the aces of 10 and 18, but even at 8 or 9 many have been thus sen- 
tisoced, with a riew of getting them here, and not long ago there were as many aa GO 
or 70 at this tender age. On the boy*s first arrival at the prison he is placed in a pro- 
bationary ward, where he is kept in separate confinement for 4 months or more. Du- 
ring this time he is not allowed to bold any intercoorae with the other boys, but for at 
least five hours he is at different times in the presence of others, either for exereise, 
instruction, or religious service, and during the time he is in his cell, he is supplied 
wirh occupation and books, and is visited by the officers of the establishment. This 
is not, therefore, a stringent separate system. The boys appear in good spirits, chee'r- 
fiii and happy, nor does their health in any way suffer ; inoeed, boys have frequent^ 
asked to go back to the probationary ward after having left it, from feeling there a de- 
gree of security from temptation to commit prison offences, and consequently fo incur 
punishment. After this the boys are placed together where they learn trades, and 
converse or play with each other, under the eye of warders — the meals being taken 
together, 360 in a larxe hall. The boys remain at Parkhurst from 2 to 3 years, some- 
tiroes longer, during this time a highly favorable change is generally perceptible in the 
whole disposition of the boy ; there is a great difference between me first and seoond 
year, and a still greater difference between the third and the former year. The state 
of health has been remarkably good, only fourteen deaths having occurred during 8 
years, amonc nearly 1,200 boys. On leaving Parkhutst they are generally sent to the 
colonies, and much depends on the drcumstancea in which ther are there placed. In 
Western Australia, there is an officer of the government, stylea the Guardian of Juve- 
nile Emigrants, who is appointed to apprentice the boys and to see that the conditions 
of the indentures are fulfilled, visiting them once in six months. It is feared that in 
other colonies such provision has not yet been made, and that the boys are conse- 
quently exposed, on arrivinc, to much danger of falling back into dishonest means of 
gaining a livelihood. Excellent reports have been received recently of the conduct 
of boys sent out to Western Australia ;— -of 62 boys, 50 were first-rate lads, but 12, 
about l-5rh, were very troublesome, and great difficulty was felt in disposing oi them. 
This has also been experienced in making satisfactory arrangements for those sent 
very young to Parkhurst, who after passing through the appointed time, and having re- 
ceived the requisite instruction, were not old enough to be sent abroad, and having « 
S risen brand affixed to them, could not be otherwise placed out. For such cases, C^L 
ebb feels it would be roost desirable to provide District Penal Schools similar to 
PaiUiurst, where they could be properly arranged for, leaving only the boys above the 
age of 15 to come into the hands of gpvenunent for transportation." 

Thus far the establishment would seem a good one, were it restricted to snch boys 
of 15 or 16 and upwards, as have so thoroughly resisted every attempt to reform, them, 
that their absolute removal from society is the only safeguard from their evil influence 
on it But what is to become of the young bojrs,— of the lemale convicts altogether ? 
These have been qoite uneared for in the provision made for the older boys. 

Above 2000 of the annual fresh supply of male juvenile delinquents an under the 
age for Parkhurst. Mr. Neison's statistic tables show that, during the 9 years for 
which the tables are drawn, females constituted one-fifth of the total tried at assises; 
about one-fourth of the summarily convicted, and of the whole number re-committed, 
one-third were females. But of those 14 yean of age and under, only between one- 
seventh and one-eighth were giris. A yet more striking fact is derivable from a paper 
delivered into the Lords* Committee in 1847, by Mr. Chalmers, Governor of Aberdeen 
Prison. The percentage of female prisonen in all the prisons of Scotland, is neariy 
one half; of juvenile female prisonen under 17, between one-fifth and one-sixth f but 
the per centsge of n-cgmnuttanU of juvemleftmMU priaonen it grtaier hy one-half than 
that of males. This statistic fact would indicate that young girls are generally much 
less prone to crime than boys of the same age, but that their tendency to it npidly 
increases with their age, and that when they have once embarked in a criminal career, 
they become more thoroughly hardened than the other sex. The correctness of these 
painful nsulu is proved by the testimonv of the Bishon of Tasmania before the Loids. 
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After speaking of the fearful condition of the female convicU in the colonies, wMcli 
saipasMS in degradation and rice eren that of the men he adds : — 

** Female felons are so bad, because, before a woman can become a felon at all, she 
most have fallen ranch lower, have unlearnt much more, have become much more lost 
and depraved than a man. Her difficulty of regaining her self>re8pect is proportion- 
ally greater. There is nothing to fall back upon— no one to look to. I tielieve that 
the experience of almost.every parish priest in England would lead him to the conclu- 
sion that there are many cases in which in our village girls are kept straight, not so 
much by their own sood principle, as by the check imposed upon them through the 
dread of shame, the tear of fathers, mothersi friends andT relations. Let that check be 
once removed, and their future progress is rapidly downward. When they go out as 
convicts every thing is gone, every restraint is removed, they can fall no lower.** 

An experienced temperance advocate has stated that, while the cases of dninken 
men who have become reformed and steady teetotalers have come very frequently be- 
fore him, he has never known an instance of a looman, given to intaxicationf being rtaUy 
connerted ; this will probably be common experience. The records of the teacher's 
journal are quite in accordance with these painful facts. 

" One little girl only, at all connected with our school, has been taken before the 
magistrates, while such occurrences among the boys are frequent We have not, then, 
in Uie school, the criminal class of girls,' and only in a few cases the sisters of the 
bojs who have been convicted of theft; that many girls who are already known 
thieves, exist in Bristol, the weekly police reports sufficiently show ; hnU them wUl nU 
come to achool. Nor will the low and degraded girls that infest the neighboiiiood ; in 
the early period of the school several of these came for a time, but have since discon- 
tinued. The girls who attend are ratlier the very poor and low, than the vicious. 
Their general appearance usually strikes strangers as superior to what would be ex- 
pected in such a school ; this arises from tlte circumstance that gins are more easily 
able to improve their dress by their industral habits, and also that girls are more 
oaickly susceptible of improvement than boys. Any effort, therefore, soon tells on 
tnem ; but this very^flexibility of nature, rencwrs them more liable to fall when under 
bad influence. On the other hand it is far more difficult to call out their intellectual 
powers than those of the boys, and thus to interest them in their lessons ; this arises 
not only from the difterence in their natures, but from the circumstance that while the 
boys have been sharpening their powen by roving ihe streets, the girls have been oon* 
filled to their wretched home. The dullness and stupidity they manifest, united w^ith 
great vulgarity, is a serious hindrance to their improvement, but persevering efforts has 
done much for them." 

When we reflect that the early moulding of the young child's mind depends almost 
entirely on the mother, and that these neglected children, who are in great danger of 
joining the criminal class, if they have not done so, are to become the parents of the 
next generation, surely express provision should be made for their training and reform- 
ation. As yet they have been unprovided for by the government, and Parkhuist only 
exists for the boys. 

Let us now endeavor to ascertain from public documents how far the juvenile pris- 
on at Parkhunt is fulfilling iu mission. As confinement here is the only authorised 
mode of disposing of young transports, rather than subjecting them to the system 
adopted for adulta, Sergeant Adams frequently sent juvenile offenders to it, before the 
rales of admission were defined, yet this is the opinion he expressed of the Institution 
before the Loids in 1647 : 

** J was about three weeks ago at Parkhurst, In the Isle of Wight They there set 
' npon the principle of cooping up, and it seems to me a mistaken one. They have iO 
solitary cells, and everr child who is sent to Psrkhurst is locked up in one of those 
cells for four months after he goes. I call it solitary ; i>erhaps the woid ' separate ' is 
the term used, but it is solitary in this respect, that he is there for the whole twenty- 
four hours, with the exception of when he is in chapel, and two hours when he is at 
school, where he is in such a pen that he can see nobody but the minister. His sole 
emploirment is knitting, and reading good books. No good conduct can make him 
there less than four months, snd if his conduct is not good, he is there until his conduct 
is good. At this time there are several boys who have been in those cells from aix to 
twelve months. It seems to me that it can only make them sullen. * * When the 
prison was first esublished, the boys were allowed occasionally a game of play ; that 
was entirely put an end to. Within the last three months they have been allowed oc- 
dstonally to play at leap-frog, bat no other game. Of oouise, if boys are allowed to 
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play at leap-frog and no other game, leap-frog will be the only game at which thev will 
not care to play. I aaked what were the rewards held out for good conduct, ana they 
told me the only rewards were permission to attend the evening school, and the privi- 
lege of going to the governor to get information of their friends. Wbv, out half of 
them have no friends to ask after, and as to the other half, the less they know of them' 
the better. The privilege also of attending evening school, though a great and proper 
one, mieht be rendered more valuable if accompanied by the privilege of half a holi- 
day, ana a game of cricket. That they can beoave ill in^ their solitary cell is quite 
clear, because otherwise a bov could not be there for twelve months ; but what that ill 
behavior is, or what the good behavior is, I did not ask, for I thought I ought not to 
pry into those questions.*' 

Such is the opinion of the prison expressed by a benevolent and experienced man. 
Let us turn for fuither particulars to the printed reports presented to both Houses of 
Parliament. 

** The number of prisoners, 79, sent back to Milbank for transportation in 1846, 
was, from peculiar circumstances, unusually great A Jiumberof il]«disposed and dis- 
contented t)oys having been discovered, wlio manifested no desire to avail themselves 
of the course of instruction and training pursued at Parkhurst, but mischievously em- 
ployed themselves in unsettling and perverting others, it was deemed expedient to re- 
move the greater portion of them in the month of A phi, and the salutary effect of 
that step has been very apparent since that time in the improved conduct of the re> 
maining prisoners. The otner individuals returned for transportation were boys, who 
having repeatedly incurred minor punishments for misconduct, had been placed in the 
penal claas, and while there, did not evince any real deaire to amend." 

It seems, then, that after some years of experience, sufficient moral power was not 
obtained to control as many as 79, who were therefore sent back to people another 
country. At Mettrai, the number of morally incurable was, even from the earliest 
times, only occasionally one or two. We see also that even this strict penal disci- 
pline cannot preserve the less vicious from moral contamination, from ** ill-disposed 
and discontented boys." The last report will show whether any great pn^j^^ss in 
moral influence has been made in five years. The Governor reports : — 

"The number of attempts to escape has been very large this last year, (1849,) 34 
prisoners in all have run away, 30 of these while out at farm labor. All of them, 
however, were speedily re-captured. None of the boys who made these attempts bad 
so far as I can ascertam, any hope or expectation that they would really be able to se- 
cure their liberty ; but having found that two boys who had run from the land, and had 
committed a robbery previous to their re-capture, were removed to Winchester Gaol, 
thev determined to try to get relief by such a course of proceeding, from the restraint 
ana discipline of Parkhurst, which they found to be intolerably irksome. Having no 
power of forethought or rational consideration, they yielded to the impulse of an un- 
founded notion, that any change from Parkhurst would be for the better.** 

When a youth who had twice attempted to escape from his former confinement, was 
asked why he did not make a similar effort at Mettrai, he replied, "beeaus€ there an no 
wdU;^ from that penal asylum there have been for many years no escapes; here 
there are " enclosures long believed to be impassable,** sentinels with baded guns, and 
a certainty that there is no possible escape from the island? yet the inhabitants of the 
surrounding district are in constant fear of finding runaways in their houses, nor is the 
apprehension diminished by the fact of two conflagrations having been kindled by the 
prisoners during the last year. Why does this state of feeling exist at Parkhurst ? 
The Visitors give in their report a sufficient doe to it. 

" Among youths such as are confined at Parkhurst, who are precocious without ex- 
perience, very restless and adventurous without being guided oy reason, very excita- 
ble, credulous when one of themselves asserts a fact, or advances a proposal, yet sus- 
picious of all that may be stated or urged by their officers, even to an extent that could 
hardly be believed by those who did not continually watch the woriiings of their minds, 
it is most difficult to make them understand what is for their immediate, as well as 
their prospective benefit** 

What wonder is it that with such a state of feeling, with nothing to exercise and 
give free vent to their " restless and adventurous ** spirit, with no ** direct and suffi- 
ciently powerful stimulus in the way of remuneration for work efficiently done,** their 
pent up energies should break out into frequent acts of disrespect to the officers, vio- 
lence, wanton damage of property, and even theft, as well as disorder and prohibited 
T 
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tdking, for which nn average of 445 boys incurred, in 1844, 4105 separate punish- 
ments, (among them 165 whippings,) making an average of above 10 per diem ! If 
the governor is able to sUte in the last report, that the behavior of the majority " was 
generally quiet, orderly, and obedient ; he feels obliged to add : — 

" That while there has been a general observance of outward regularity and atten- 
tion to the prison rules among the greater portion of the bojrs, and serious breaches of 
order have ueen of comparatively rare occurrence, there has not been that evidence of 
a general and growing desire to improve in moral conduct and industrial energy, which 
I anxiously looked for, and the apparent absence of which causes me much disappoint- 
ment. Prisoners are generally indolent, boys especially." 

Those who have accorded in the principles of reformatory action which were laid 
down in the fint chapter, and have been our guide in the consideration of all the 
schools that have passed before as, will feel no surprise that the governor's hopes are 
unfulfilled, not, it may, be, through any fault of his own, but through the radical error 
of the whole system. It attempts to fashion children into machines, instead of self, 
acting beings, to make them obedient prisoners within certain iron limits, not men 
who have been taught how to u»e their liberty without abusing U; without this knowledge, 
and the power of employing it, we have seen that the best instruction, the Word of 
God itself, but little avails its possessor. Such a system must fail ; for the boy whose 
heart has never been purified and softened by any good home influences, who has al- 
ways done ^ what is right in his own eyes," will never give a wUing obedience where 
his powers can have no free exercise, where there is no sofWtning power of love to 
subdue him, where he can never iiear from woman what should have been the entreat- 
ing tones of a mother, where he regards with profound suspicion the appointed agents 
of his reformation. It is utterly vain to look for any real reformation where the heart 
is not touched, where the inner springs of action are not called into healthful exercise ; 
this can not possibly be done for children under the mechanical and military discipline 
of Parkhurst. 

We have thus endeavored to scrutinise the system adopted in this establishment, 
and to point out its radical defects, because it is the only .refonnatoiy prison for boys 
existing under government direction, and is regarded by many as a model one. Of 
the details of its management it is unnecessary to speak ; they appear, from the reports 
to be well planned, and carried out with due attention to the health of the bays, and 
their instruction in mental and industrial pursuits, while the expense is probably as 
moderate as is possible under the circumstances. There is only one other point to 
which we would draw attention. Parkhurst is especially intended for the training of 
boys, who at the end of two, or at most three years, will be prepared to go out as colo- 
nists, and the regulations now laid down, make 14 and upwards, the age of admission 
The governor has, in his rq)ort, stated his opinion : — 

"That the admission of -youths of 18 and upwards, or of lads who have pursued a 
course of crime for several years, till they have become habituated to and hardened in 
it, is very much to be lamented, as it seriously impedes all efforts made for the reform- 
ation of our inmates. Such characters as those above described, having been many 
limes imprisoned, have lost all sense of degradation, have no desire to become respect- 
able characters, and have no intention to earn their subsistence by honest means when- 
ever the^ may regain their liberty. Abject slaves themselves to sensual appetites and 
propensities, the onlv voluntary activity the;ir manifest is a continual effort, by persua- 
sion, by threats, by Ulse promises, or by ridicule, to make other prisoners pursue their 
vicious example in opposmg all means which may be tried for their moral improvement." 

But at the end of the preceding year there were 393 out of 622, 18 years of age and 

upwards, some of them ** convicted of atrocious crimes," which, he justly fesred, 

would ** sfford subject for esger investigation and debasing discourae among a certain 

class of the prisoners." When young men have arrived at that degree of audaciooa 

depravity, can it be doubted that unless sufficient moral force is in action to neutralise 

their influence, they must be most unsafe companions for boys ? And if youths have 

been allowed thus to go on in a career of crime until they have been " so many times 

ioqprisoned, that they have lost all sense of degradation," surely a school for boys is a 

nwst unfit place for them. 



CONFERENCES ON PREVENTIVE AND REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 

AT 

BIRMINGHAM, IN 1861, AND 1863. 



Thb reformatory movement in Great Britain received a powerful im- 
pulse in the right direction by the discussions, and published proceedings 
of two Conferences held in Birmingham, on the 9th and 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1861, and on the 20th of December, 1858, — of which we proceed 
to give an account 

On the 9th and 10th of December, 1851, a " Conference on Preventive 
and Reformatory Schools," was held at Birmingham, at which several 
of the most active promoters of this class of schools attended and com- 
pared the results of their observations and experience, with a view 
of deciding on the proper course of action to be adopted by the legisla- 
ture and individuals, to reach and reform the " perishing and dangerous 
classes" of children and juvenile offenders in England. The following 
seem to be the results arrived at, as set forth in the report of the 
proceedings : 

f T^ children whose condition reqaires the notiee of the oonferenee, are : 

^ Those who have not yet subjected themselves to the grasp of the law, but 
who, by reason of the vice, neglect, or extreme poverty of their parents, are inad- 
Biinible to the existing school establishments, and oonsequenUy must grow up 
without any education ; almost inevitably forming part of the ** perishing and dan- 
geraiB classes,'' and ultimately beooraiag criminal. 

v. Those who are already subjecting themselves to police interference, by 
vagrancy, mendiflancy, or petty infringement of Ae law. 

i^Those who have been convicted of felony, or such misdemeanor as involves 
dishonesty. 

Tlie provisions to be made for these three dasses, are : 

For the first, free day schools. 

For the second, industrial feeding schools, with compulsory attendance. 

For the third, penal reformatory schools. 

The legislative enactments needed to bring such schools into operation, are : 

For the free day schools, such extension of the present governmental grants, 
from the committee of council on education, as may secure their maintenance in 
an efieotive condition, they being by their nature at present excluded from aid, 
yet requiring it m a far higher deg^ree than those on whom it is conferred. 

For the industrial feeding schools, authority te magistrates to enforce attend- 
ance at such schools, on children of the second class, and to require payment to 
the supporters of the school for each child from the parish in which the child 
resides, with a power to the parish oficer to obtain the eutlay from the parent, 
except in cases of inability. 

For the penal reformatory schools, authority to magistrates and judges to com- 
mit juvenile oflfenders to such schools instead of to prison, with power of detention 
to the governor during the appointed period, the charge of maintenance being 

enforoed as above. 

32 
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We make some extracts from the remarks of the different speakers, 
for the sake of the facts and sug^gestions which they contain. 

The Chairman, M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder of Birmingham, thus com- 
ments on the propositions before the conference : 

The perishing and dangerous olaases of society consist of a nnmeroiu and in- 
creasing body of young persons, who are being trained in a way they shonld mot 
gO} by some thc^ are called the Arabs 0( the streets; by odiers the ontcasts 
of Booie^; by others again, hnman vermin. However designated, the terins 
employed make it manifest that they are sometimes objects of fear, sometimes 
of aversion, often of pity ; that they are not of society, bat somehow f<x- its mis- 
fortunes interwoven wiUi it. It is this class which forms the head-flpring of that 
ever-flowing river of crime, which spreads its corrupt and cormptinff waters 
through the land. It can not be dried np. It has never yet been purified. Nor, 
indeed, have any well-directed efforts, at all commensurate with the magnitude 
of the evil, ever been instituted. It therefore, becomes of the very deepest im- 
portance, not only with regard to the temporal and eternal happiness of Uiat par- 
ticular class, but for the safety of all, old and young, high and low, rich and poor, 
that the state of neglect and mistaken treatment in which these miserable beingii« 
are found, should cease to exist. • * * The clawys in. question are divided 
into two great and important branches : those who are living in ignorance, vice, 
or neglect, but who have not come under the animadversion of the law, and hava^ 
not yet received any sentence from its ministers. These form the unconvicted 
branch. The other branch is composed of those who, for whatever offense, and 
before whatever tribunal, have come under the grasp of the law. 

By respectable classes of society, I take not into consideration, when I employ 
the term, whether the individual is rich or poor. I call that man a respectable 
fether, whatever may be his station, who is imbued with a right sense of reqK>n- 
sibility to God and his children ; who cares incessantly for their wel&re ; and 
who, while before all things he values a religious and moral training, yet also 
desires instruction for them in such branches of knowledge as vrill enable them to 
fight their way through the competition which besets every path in life. But the 
class we have in view is deeply below this. The poor but respectable man who 
discharges his duty to the best of his ability, is &r above the negligent parent, 
and infinitely above the peryerting parent, who wilfully abuses his charge. The 
difference between the highest in Uie realm and the lowest b measurable ; but 
the difference between the respectable lather and the man who corrupts his ohiki 
is immeasurable, and consequently infinite. Now, the fact is, that these two 
classes can not be brought into connection in schools. It is a curious circum- 
stance that the objection does not come so much from the higher class as from 
the lower. The children of that lower class will not place themselves in a posi- 
tion to be looked down upon, as they otdl it. Their love of edi^ation and train- 
ing is not stronff enough to overcome this objectk>n ; and you can not persuade 
them to enter the national schools. But if you could it would still be hr from 
expedient to exert such an influence, because these poor creatures possess great 
powen for mischief. Thrown upon their own resources tbey have leamt self- 
reliance; they deqMse all restraint, both for themselves and othen; and they 
would become the most dangerous leaden into evil courses, and the most fiUal 
seducers of the better trained children, who, brought up under the eye of their 
parents, have not at their early age the power of self-government to resist the 
seduction. But there is an advantage to the better class in making distinct sohods 
for this lower branch. Take these children away from the streets; let them no 
longer infest the path of the good man^s child, and you destroy the danger which, 
I can tell those who are unacquainted with .their humbler neighbon, weighs 
heavily on the minds of parents in the respectable class, keeps them in fear and 
trembling, lest their children should be corrupted by evil companions. Again, 
there is another advantage arising from these separate schools. We find that 
whenever a means is given to a lower dass by which it is raised in the social 
scale, a stimulus is appUed indirectly, but with great force, to the ckuses above it. . 

Now, let me go to the second branch, which is composed of two olMaBnB.»t.The ^ 
first consists of those who have been convicted of some petty ofiense, thstrdoss 
not necessarily imp^ the loss of honesty. With this dass we diall hitsHera to 
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•ome extent; bnt we shall not dethrone the parent altogether. For this it is 
proposed that schools shall be established called feeding schools. And here steps 
in the principle of coercion, which it behoores yon and the public, and throogh 
you and the public, the legislature, maturely to consider. Where, either through 
neglect or perversion, the parental tutelage has been abused, or through misfortune 
it has failed — as where the &ther has done his best, but the child's nature resists 
his authority — ^we hold it to be the duty of society to step in and prevent the child 
fiUling into ruin. But we do not go beyond what is absolutely necessary. We 
furnish the child with food so that he may be able to attend the school ; and we 
compel his attendance by some punishment if he does not come ; not so much to 
operate upon the child as upon the parent, who not unfrequently keeps the child 
from school to employ him for his own purposes, sometimes to beg, and sometimes 
to steal. I forbear to state what kind of education is to be given in these schools, 
beyond saying that literary and scientific knowledge will be secondary if not ter- 
tiary. Our object is not to make learned thieves, but plain, honest men. We 
will sedulously keep in view that labor is, by the ordination of Providence, the 
great reformer; and thus is the primal curse wrought into a blessing beyond 
price. 

I pass then to the second division of the second branch, which may be termed 
a third claas. There the child has been convicted of an act of dishonesty. And 
I dwell on that ofiense, not more because of its gravity, morally considered, than 
because it leads to the conclusion that the child bob entered on crime as a calling. 
So long as offenses are clear of dishonesty, as in cases of assault, and so forth, so 
long no criminal can make them the means of livelihood ; but an offender on<io 
embarked in the practice of dishonesty will never be reclaimed, except by a long 
course of reformatory disdpline. His daily wants compel him to repeat his 
offenses until not only his conscience has become indifferent to guilt, but his 
moral sense is gradually inverted. He prides himself on his zeal and dexterity, 
and if, as in the case of younger criminals, he assists in the maintenance of his 
pareniB and the family of which he is a member, he soon persuades himself that 
his pursuits are not merely blameless but laudable. Now, then, in my mind — 
and I here, as elsewhere, speak the sentiments of those I represent — ^the parent 
has abandoned his authority, and abdication must be followed by revolution. The 
child must be taken under the protection of the public ; he must be sent to the 
reformatory schools ; not, however, for two or three months only ; he must be 
treated as if he had — ^what he most assuredly has— a dreadful disease upon him ; 
and he must be kept under treatment until cured. The pareiltal authority is 
gone ; the boy leaves the home to which he owes nothing but his existence, which 
has become a curse ; and will be retained in the school according to the sentence 
of the judge or the magistrates by whom he was sent. Now, it would not be 
wise for us to attempt such a violent change, as to call on the authorities so to 
frame the sentence in its form as to authorize the oondnctors of the school to 
detain the child until he is cured ; bnt when it is felt by the public that the boy 
is subjected to a treatment which confers an inestimable benefit on him, both as 
to this life and that to come, then the term of sentence may be, without any 
shock to public feeling, extended to such a period as will give reasonable expecta- 
tion that it will be long enough to efllect a thorough reformation. And now is the 
time to enter on the great question : Is it possible to reform these offenders 7 I 
know it is the belief of many — entertained in private, but not openly avowed — 
that to aim at reforming thieves is to attempt impossibilities. I know a shrewd 
gentleman, who said he would walk a hundred miles to see a reformed thief. I 
think I could cure him of scepticism, and fiimish him, at the same time, with 
many wholesome excursions. I will not go far into the question myself; I will 
leave it mainly to gentlemen present, who have personal knowledge on the sub- 
ject — who come here to-day as witnesses, and are ready to depose to most impor- 
tant £sctB. But I must not altogether pass by this vital part of our case. We 
have an av^lum in this county, at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, which was established 
in 1818, by the benevolent nuigistrates of Warwickshire. It has, therefore, been 
in existence a sufficient time to enable us to speak with the confidence arising 
from long experience. At first, while the experiment was new, and the managers 
found nothing around them from which to derive instruction^ the number re- 
formed was only 48 per cent But you must recollect that Stretton-on-Duns- 
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more is not a prison , nor a prison disguised. There are no physical means 
of keeping a convict at the place; and, until lately, there were no legal means 
to bring him back if he chose to depart ; and even now the legal means are not 
so easily worked as could be desired, as some of us well know. We find, there- 
fore, that the failures are generally composed of those boys who can not be in- 
duced to stay until they have felt and become convinced that advantage will 
accrue to them from remaining ; consequently the boys deserting are in general 
the new comers. The real benevolence of his treatment becomes manifest to the 
lad if he remain long enough (and no long period is required,) to distinguish 
between kindness and indulgence. He also makes another discovery equally 
essential to his contentment with his position. He finds that the professions 
of good-will towards him, and the strong desire to confer lasting benefits upon 
him, which he hears from those under whose care he is placed, are sincere. For 
the first time in his life, perhaps, he finds ihai he may safely put confidence in 
those around him, and tnen, but not till then, does he slowly, but surely, open his 
heart to wholesome feelings of reverence and affection. And thus alone can the 
soil be prepared for the good seed. He remains, then, among a race of beings 
in whose existence he had previously no more belief than we have in that of 
fairies and good genii — he remains, and is reformed. I have said, that at first 
the reforms at Stretton were 48 per cent., or in other words, that where 48 were 
reformed, 52 turned out ill. That proportion has, however, been gradually 
raised, and the last time I made inquiries on the subject, the reforms had reached 
65 per cent. I am afraid, however, that the financial position of the institution 
reflects discredit on the county of Warwick, and especially on the town of Bir- 
mingham, which, I grieve to say, has added more to the inmates and less to the 
funds of the asylum than any other district. Thei*e is another institution of 
which I have some knowledge. In the year 1848 I made my way to Mettray, 
near Tours, in France. I was received with the utmost kindness, and admitted 
into the fullest confidence by M. Demetz, the illustrious founder of the institu- 
tion — a judge who descended from the bench because he could not endure the 
pain of consigning children to a prison when he knew that their futur§ would 
be made worse than their poBt, I examined or rather cross-examined, each de- 
pai'tment of the institution, with all that unamiable incredulity which thirty years' 
practice at the bar may be supposed to have generated ; I began with a sort of 
prejudice — a determined suspicion — fighting my way backward, step by step, 
until, as proofs advanced, the conclusion was forced upon me tnat my position 
was untenable. I found that at Mettray, where they possess and exercise the 
power of compulsory retention, and where, for desertion, a boy is sent back to the 
prison (torn which he had been withdrawn — ^the amount of reformation reached to 
what I at first thought the incredible proportion (but which I fully verified) of 85 
per cent. 

Well, if these two statements obtain your confidence in their accuracy, there 
is an end of the question *, but you shall hear the witnesses to whom I have ap- 
pealed, who, under different circumstances, and in other places, have been per- 
sonal cognizant of facts, the relation of which will induce you, perhaps all the 
more readily, to put faith in those which I have laid before you. If then we take 
the question of the possibility of reformation as settled, at least for the present, let 
me touch for an instant on the subject of cost ; for, although in public few will 
Idententify themselves with an objection founded on expense alone, yet in private 
the word cost is pretty frequently heard. Let us see what is our position. We 
have doubtless the power of postponing our duty to the body of children to which 
I have referred ; and it must be confessed that we exercise this noxious privilege 
pretty freely. We have the power of letting them grow up in ignorance, vice, 
and crime---of neglecting the plant when young and tender — and of toiling to 
make it straight when old and stiff. But in this, as in all other debts, we pay 
most usurious interest for our procrastination. Let us now see what the expense 
is of reforming a boy at Stretton-on-Dunsmore. In order fairly to ascertain that 
expense, you must not only take the cost of the reclaimed, but of those also who 
are failures. Just as the carpenter, when he buys hb timber, pays an equal 
price for that portion which he cuts away into useless chips as for that which 
remains in his finished work ; so that the cost of his roof or his floor is not to be 
calculated simpfy by the quantity of wood therein found, but by the whole qnan- 
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tity required in its fabrication. The cost of reforming a boy, then, under these 
circunistanoesy is from £12 to £16 a year. Or, having regard to the whole 
average time demanded for a cure, about £31. Now, before I contrast this cost 
with that of dealing with a oriininal in later life, let me call attention to Mettray. 
The accounts of that admirable cstabliBhment are kept on a very perfect system, 
and with great minuteness — in such perfection that some of our merchants might 
study book-keeping with advantage in the counting-house of Mettray. Well, the 
gross cost of a boy at Mettray is £20 a year ; but then you must know that at 
Mettray not only the coat of those not reformed is abided, but the cost of a most 
valuable department of the institution, namely, that of a house of refuge, where 
those who have gone out into the world, if employment fail them, or if they shall 
be placed in circumstances in which they require the care of a friendly hand, 
may ever find a welcome and a home. Taking, therefore, the reformed, the un- 
reformed, and the guests, the gross cost is £20 per annum ] but by the produc- 
tive labor of the boys the cost is reduced to £12, the average labor of each boy 
amounting to £8 a year. The total cost of each reformation at Mettray is, as I 
have before stated, £42 *, greatly above that of Stretton, no doubt; but then it is 
to be considered that the reformations at Mettray are 20 per cent, more numer- 
ous than at Stretton, and a little reflection will convince every one who hears me 
tluit the addit'oual 20 per cent, implies the existence of a more powerful, and 
. consequently more expensive, reformatory apparatus at Mettray than at Stretton. 
Tlie secret lies in the employment of a far greater number of teachers and super- 
iutendentB at Mettray in proportion to the number of the lads ; but I can answer 
for it that the enlightened and benevolent conductors of Stretton would, if their 
funds permitted, gladly pay the additional cost to obtain the additional success. 
AVe will now contrast the cost of a vigilant reformatory administration, taking 
hold of its subject in his earliest years, with that of our established system, or 
want of system, by whiohever term it may be most appropriately designated. 
Here the lad \a left to rove abroad with very short intervals of restraint, living 
either on misplaced and most pernicious charity, (so called,) or by depredation ; 
but will any one, having the slightest tincture of knowledge respecting such lads, 
for a moment afErm that although the cost of their subsistence and evil training 
6nds its way into n6 account, and therefore does not appear in our statistical 
tables, it is, in truth, of so small an amount as £12 or £16 a year? I know 
there is a prevalent fiillacy that a cost which docs not come out of rates or taxes, 
or some public fund, is no cost at all. Why, when the thief comes into my 
house — as he did some time ago— and afterwards being found in the garden, was 
angrily thrust forth into the highway by the gardener, who did not know that the 
intruder had £lO's worth of silver plate in his pocket to console him for the in- 
dignity ; why, when that £lO was gone, was I the less a sufferer because it nei- 
ther went in rates nor in taxes ? Again, if a thief is under the control of the 
law, you put him on very spare diet— -his beer is gone — ^his tobacco— all are gone. 
He is ruthlessly berefl of all his luxuries; and no creature on earth revels so 
wastefully in coarse luxury as your thief. Such is the burden which tlie thief at 
large casts on the community ; and though we have no means of calculating its 
«x^t weight, we can not fail to see that, as between the thief in freedom and the 
thief in custody, the prison must be under prodigal management indeed if he is 
not leas costly to the public when his rations are doled out by the gaoler than 
when he is roaming at liberty and helping himself. Nevertheless, his treatment 
under the hands of the law is, according to our present system, a very costly im- 
post. Of his tendencies in childhood or early youth, which lead by a sure con- 
sequence to crime, we take little note. He wanders about the streets without 
control, he forms habits of idleness, he learns to gamble, he is preoocioiB in de- 
bauchery, and we let him alone. At length his acts become cognizable by law ; 
but unless he is singularly unfortunate, his career of impunity ia not yet run. In 
the course of time, nowever, it comes to an end, and he appears before the mag- 
istrate for what is called his first ofTense, meaning thereby his first detection. A 
short imprisonment ensues, just long enough to dissipate any unfounded horror 
which he may have entertained of a jail, to blazon his name on the criminal roll, 
to make him aoquabted with the body of which he is now a full member, and to 
turn his mind to the advantage of exercising his profession in such a manner aa 
to escape as much as possible the casualties incident to his way of life. On every 
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ooramittal be is told to take warning, and he does take it, though not precisely in 
the sense in which it is given. Ho recciyes it as a warning, not against crime, 
but against detection, and acts accordingly. Neyertheleas, in spite of all his care, 
be falls from time to time nnder the animadversion of the law. Now, I am put- 
ting aside all higher considerations, and pinning myself down to pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Fix your attention, I beseech yon, on the necessary cost of this pro- 
cess. Ordinary individuals require only the care of a physician when the body 
is ailinff, and of a clergyman for their spiritual maladies •, but your malefactor 
demands the constant care of a suite of attendants belonging to neither of theso 
professions. He is apprehended by one or more of the police, who, having sacri- 
ficed much time and labor to obtain a satisfi&ctory introduction to him, attend him 
to his new home with the most watchful care. His apartment in this home, or, 
as it is more commonly termed, bis cell in the prison, is by far the most expensive 
dwelling which he ever entered, except in the pursuit of plunder, and the num- 
ber and salari^ of those who minister to his wants form an item of cost to which 
bis private life has no parallel. When the proper hour arrives, he is handed 
into his carriage, and set down at the stipendiary magistrates's. • * • And 
not only is the time of the magistrate employed in his affiiirs, but the aid of law- 
yers is called in — a class of men who have never been open to the reproach of 
undervaluing their services. Now, to all the expenses of a prosecution, which 
are paid for out of the public funds, such as the salaries of judges and recorders, 
counsel and attorneys, and the various officers of the court, and gratuities to wit- 
nesses, you must md the value of the time occupied by grand^ juries and petty 
juries in their public duties, avoiding, as you must do, if you desire to arrive at 
just results, the error to which I have before adverted, of assuming that when an 
expense is borne by individuals, and is not drawn from the public funds, it may 
be left altogether out of estimation. At length, after the drama of apprehension, 
trial, conviction, warning, and short imprisonment has been repeated, until it has 
lost all its interest either to actor or audience, the criminal arrives at the ultimum 
mppUeium — ^transportation, a most expensive process, as I will proceed to show. 
A petition was presented to parliament by the magistrates of Dverpool, in the 
session of 1846. This petition set forth the oases of fourteen young offenders, 
impartially chosen, by which it appeared that these fourteen persons had been 
frequently conmiitted to prison, none less than eight, one as many as twenty-three 
times. The cost of each of these fourteen youths, in apprehensions, trials, and 
imprisonments, was, on the average, £63, St. Not one of them was reformed, 
ten of them were transported, the cost of which, and their support in penal colo- 
nies, must be added. The cost of transportation in each case would be £28. 
That of control and residence in the colony, £54, at the least. So that each of 
the ten, who were transported, have cost the country, in those expenses which 
are chargeable pn the public fund applicable to that purpose, a sum amounting to 
£145, 8*. ! Such is the cost of a hardened offender, more than three times that 
of a reformed thief at Mettray, and almost 6ve times as much as at Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore. And so great is even the pecuniary advantage of conversion over 
perversion. Surely here is matter for deep and humiliating reflection ! 

Rev. W. C. Osbom, Chaplain of Bath Jail: 

When I became chaplain of the Bath jail in July, 1843, 1 determined to keep 
a most accurate account of all the children who might come under my care. 
During the first year there were about ninety-eight children sent to jail, of which 
number no less than fifty-five were first oommitUds. During the following years 
I kept a strict account of these children, and the result has been of the most dis- 
heartening character. I can show you in detail the number of committals of each 
of liiose children during the six subsequent years, or even up to this time; and 
you will be surprised to be informed that within six years these children appeared 
in oar jail no less than 216 times. I ventured to lay before a committee of the 
House of Commons a statement of the expense of these children. I will not 
trouble you with the details ; bat I may tell you that the result of the oalcalation 
was this, that having been in our jail for an aggregate period of twenty-seven 
and a-half years, having been oommitted 216 times, we find that in the six yearn 
subsequent to their first committals their cost to the public by imprisonment, pros- 
ecutions, plunder and destruction of property, by their nMintenanoe in onions, 
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(making a fair allowance for tbeir supposed oooasional and temporaiy periods of 
honest indiiBtry) can not be estimated at a sum mnch less than £6,063. They 
have consequently been living most expensively upon the country. In fact, they 
have cost us a sum of money that would have kept ^cm at a boarding-school 
for the whole of the time. Aye ; and having lost all this money, in what position 
are they at the expiration of the six years ? Fifteen of them have been trans- 
ported, five have died, five of them are living we know not how or where ^ but 
thert) are about thirty of them in a condition which must, sooner or later, issue in 
their being sent to one of our penal colonies. 7!lie children committed for the 
first time in the year ending July, 1844, (pursuing the same mode of calculation,) 
have in five years cost about J&4,000 ; and those committed for the first time iu 
1845, have already cost about £3,000. Now, m the returns laid before Purlia- 
ment, on the motion of Mr. Monckton Miines, M. P., it appears that there were 
in 1848 and 1849, throughout the country, no lass than 7,000 first conimittais 
of persons under seventeen yeara of age. But I will take them at 5,000, aud 
fuming that Bath presents a lair average of cost, the amount lost to the CN>uuti-y, 
or expended on those children alone, who are committed fur the first time, is 
half a million per annum. That is a startling assertion certainly ; but it is fully 
borne out by the statement as to the cost of juvenile crime, made by Mr. Serjeant 
Adams, Mr. Rushton, and other witnesses examined by the select committees of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In the position in which I am placed, I have 
opportunities of knowing the condition of these children ; and although the sys- 
tem adopted at Bath is, I believe, as good as, if not better than, that adopted 
elsewhere, yet I must say, that our treatment of these poor destitute creatures 
has been, and is, most cruel, unjust, and unchristian. Just look for a moment at 
these children — ^many so young that they can scarcely reach the top of the bar 
with their heads — ^many so little that when in chapel they have to stand on the 
seats that they may be seen — children who are so unconscious of the degradation 
of being in jail, that they will make the zebra-dress they wear supply them with 
amusement ; aud the mode of punishing them is such as to harden, not to reform 
and instruot them. I can not help feeling that our conduct towards them is most 
unjustifiable, and I trust that God will not visit us with his anger for our treat- 
ment of these poor, ignorant, sinning, yet unconsciously guilty creatures. We 
have given them justice— justice without mercy — justice without scales — ^for 
there has been no measurement of the cruelty of our treatment of them. It has 
been calculated that there are 700 orphans committi'd to the prisons of our coun- 
try eveiy year ; that there are 2,000 committed of those who are deprived of one 
of their parents ; so that there are nearly 3,000 children every year, who are 
left without their natural guardians to guide them in the paths of duty, and instill 
into them the practice of virtue, incarcerated in our prisons. Look at the manner 
in which many of them become criminal. A man, hardened in crime, gathei-s 
these children round him, and makes them his agents ; he sends them to beg, to 
pick pockets, and teaches them how to do it j such instances are known to me. 
lie takes them to the very shops they are to rob, points out the shoes they are to 
steal, the gown-pieces they are to filch ; and being less Expert than the adult, 
they are discovered, and thrown into prison. Thus, while the older villain 
escapes, the child begins his criminal life, which we know too frequently ends in 
being sent out of the country as a transported felon. I might give you many 
cases of this kind; but I forbear. I would, however, refer for a moment to 
whipping in prison. It has been determined lately to introduce whipping as an 
element of punishment. I do not think it is attended with any good effects. It 
is no unooininon thing to hear these children say, " Oh, sir, whipping will do me 
no good ; I know all about that : I have had enough of it before." They have 
been cuffed and knocked about their whole life long by drunken and brutal fathers 
and mothers, so to them it is no new thing ; and I point to the state of our jails 
to show that this system of whipping in our prisons is not calculated to reform 
but to harden. If we look at some of the crimes — ^they are called crimes— of 
which these poor children are guilty, what do we see ? They run away from the 
union workhouse — ^their home, they have no other — and what is the penalty 7 
lliey are sent to jail. Are the children of the middle classes sent to jail when 
they run away from home or boarding-school ? A few months ago some orphan 
children ran away from a union \vorkhouse, and went to see the races ; they were 
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caught, brought back, and sent to prison for taking away the union clothes, which 
they bad on them. At the same time the son of a governor of a union house ran 
away from home for the same purpose. And when he returned was he impri- 
soned ? Ko ! and we do not wish that he should ; but why, then, should we 
punish by imprisonment in a felon's jail the fieithcrless child, while his destitute 
condition pleads for mercy and forgiveness at our hands ? Their other offifinacs 
are acts of vagrancy and petty thefts ; sleeping in out-houses or under hay -ricks, 
having no better places to lay themselves at night, when driven from their homes, 
or while wandering over the country. As to their robberies, they are, at least at 
first, of the most trifling kind, to which they are urged by hunger, temptation, 
and example. I would, before I conclude, refer for a moment to the condition 
of these children on being discharged from jail. I need not tell many of the gen- 
tlemen present that they are in a most deplorable state. They are of^en without 
friends, without a home, without one single soul to care for or to think of them. 
I have said without friends ; %ut I say it with this exception, that their only 
friends are criminals, men who, standing at the prison door, and who have been 
within those doors, welcome them back to their old haunts of guilt, to pursue 
their evil C9urse8 afresh — to associate with them in lodging houses and similar 
places — to become learned in every thing that is evil, and in every thing that is 
destructive to society. No wonder that we have so much to complain o( in the 
destruction of property, and in the expense of police, when we allow these chil- 
dren to go so long uncared for. No one will give them honest employment. A 
person who was once a prisoner in Bath jail, but who is now a respectable trades- 
man, wrote to me a few days ago to send him an errand boy. This man was 
himself a reformed criminal ; but what did he say ? *** Don't send me a lad who 
has been in jail.'' Does not that speak to every one of us most strongly ? — does 
it not show how lamentable is the conditicm of the unfortunate child — unfortunate 
enough to have ever entered the prison walls, — which circumstance even pre- 
vents a reformed criminal giving him employment ? 

Rev. Sydney Turner, Resident-chaplain of the Philanthropic Society's 
Farm School at Red Hill, near Reigate, Surrey, pointed out the hin- 
drances to the effectual check of juvenile delinquency, in the want of 
proper industrial, correctional, and reformatory schools, and to the want 
of authority in magistrates to compel attendance at such schools. 

To illustrate these hindrances, let me refer to the reformatory school with 
which I am connected, and with which I am best acquainted — the Phiknthropio 
Fann School. The philanthropic society, by which this institution has been estab- 
lished, was formed upwards of sixty years ago, being the first association, as far 
as my inquiries go, for the reformation of criminal and vagrant children in Eng- 
land. Since its formation, in 1788, the society has had about 3,000 children under 
its care, out of which number something like two-thirds appear to have been 
reclaimed from criminal habits, and permanently improved and benefitted. Tho 
society used to carry on its operations in London. In 184d-9, however, we fol- 
lowed the example of Mettray, and removed our school to Red Hill, in the neigh- 
borhood of Reigate. Now, I may fairly claim for our Red Hill farm school that 
it has proved three important troths. First, that the reformation of young 
offenders is a very possible thing, if you seek it by the right means, viz. : by kind« 
ness, religious inflaence, and industrial occupation. Religious influence and 
teaching will not alone effect it-, you must add the practical illustrations of 
patience J gentUnetSy and kindnets; and even these together will not bo 
thoroughly effective without the help of regular and healthful labor. It has 
proved, I say, that these agencies are at once indispensable, and tolerably certain 
to succeed. It has proved also, that with regard to the sort of labor you employ 
there is none so useful, as a means of moral discipline, as country labor — ^no re- 
formation, in short, so effective as a free, open, farm sohool. The socicty^s 
school in London did little as compared with what has been done since it was trans- 
ferred to Red Hill, wall and gates dispensed with, and the boys subjected to the 
wholesome influence of open air, free discipline, country associations, and country 
habits. The philanthropic school has proved another thing, that, the 1x>yB iu- 
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Btructed in it are at no loss to find employment in the colonies. Nearly eighty 
young settlers have gone oat from the farm school, tbirt}'-8even last year, and 
thirty-eight this year. These lads have been welcomed kindly, and have found 
ready employment, and their conduct has been such that we have letters from 
gentlemen in the colonies, not to protest against the sending such lads out, but 
I'equesting us to send them some more. But in spite of all this, what is the feel- 
ing that continually depresses me and my fellow laborers in the work 7 We feel 
tliat We are carrying on an isolated work — ^that what we do is so little, compared 
with wh:it is to be done, that our powers and resources are cramped ; that wo 
have no adequate means of detention and restraint, and tliat we have not suf- 
ficient pecuniary means to carry out our efibrtB on such a scale as to make them 
economical and largely useful. * * • But it may be asked, " What soil 
of detention do you want?'' I might answer, that we want some such sj'stem 
of juvenile correction as they have in France, in Belgium, in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and I may now add, in Piedmont also. Let us take it as a principle, that a 
boy under a certain age shall not be treated on the same footing as an adult ; that 
his age, the neglect or vice of his parents, and the depraving circumstances of his 
childiiood, shall be taken into account. That he shall be considered as a subject 
fur reformatory training, rather than mere punishment. That he shall, tlierefore, 
at some early stage of his career, while yet open to better influences, be placed in 
a position to have the better feelings of bis heart developed, and to become a vol- 
untary agent — I say, become a voluntary agent, because while untaught, and 
while ruled by his criminal habits and associates, he is not a free agent ; he is a 
slave, and we must free him. Let him then be sent to a correctional school — a 
school provided, let me add, by the government; for I know of no other way in 
which the object can be obtained. But the difficulty arises that such treatment 
of the young criminal would be, or would at least seem to be, more or less an 
encouragement to crime. Theoretically it may appear so, but practically this 
might be obviated. First, by separating the child from the parents by the power 
of detention, and sending it to a correctional school at a considerable distance. 
Secondly, by requiring the parents to contribute a certain amount in aid of the 
support of the child while detained in the school. Let this principle be recog- 
nized as an essential that we can not do without, and its practical execution 
enforced in every possible case ; it will be most effectual answer to the objection 
to which I have referred. A third condition should be, that the discipline of the 
6ch(X)l should be really and efiTectually corrective, so as to afford no temptation to 
the boy to qualify himself for it. 

Rev. John Clay, Chaplain of the County House of Correction at Prea- 
ton, submitted some remarks on the question of compelling parents to 
pay for or contribute to the cost of training to habits of morality and 
industry the children whom they have allowed to become discreditable 
and dangerous to society. 

Our juvenile criminals being drawn from a population (North Lancashii'fe) 
among whom the means of employment are abundant, it will be no matter of sur- 
prise, though it will be of sorrow, that, in the great majori^ of instances, the 
young creatures who have been allowed to run into crime had parents who were 
well able to secure for them a suitable training to industrious and moral habits. 
For some months I have kept a particular account of the earnings ci the families 
to which our juvenile offenders belong. Taking the last 50 committals as suf- 
ficient to lead us to a general conclusion on the subject, I may state that of these 
young victims of parental neglect, 

6 belonged to families — ^most of which were Irish, passing 
through the neighborhood, or recently settled in it — 
earning a precarious and uncertain livelihood. 
5 belonged to families earning from 10s. to 20s. weekly. 
18 " " " " " 20«. to40«. " 

10 " " " " " 40«. to60«. " 

1 " " « " upwards of £3 " 

Now, with soarcely an exception, these children had been completely neglected 
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by their parents. Some of them— objects of the jeftloiuy and cruelty of a step- 
father or step-mother — ^had had their homes made insapportable to them, or had 
been actnally driven from them. A few examples may sc>rve to give an idea 
of the elements of juvenile criminality in one part of the country. A boy of 
eleven says : '^ I came from Ireland with my parents two years ago ; three older 
brothers get Us. altogether In a factory; four of U9 go about begging. My 
varentM & no work at all.^^ Another boy, aoed fifteen, also Irish, says : '' My 
mother wont live with my father, he drinks so : I live with my fether in lodgings ; he 
lets me do as I like." The earnings of tkis father, mother, and boy, are 36«. 
Two boys, brothers, aged, respectively, sixteen and eleven, were committed for 
the third time for " breaking and entering a warehouse." On the occasion of a 
previous committal of these children, I learned that their &ther had been in the 
habit of reading to them the demoralizing penny trash containing the lives of 
Turpin and Sheppard, and that these robbers had been held up to the deluded 
children as bene&otors of the poor ! When the young culprits returned home 
after the expiration of their Imprisonment, they found a step-mother awaiting 
them. The fiather, who, on the trial of his children, had been severely and 
justly reprimanded by the court for his neglect of them — and who seems to have 
intended to take more care of them when they returned home — <m\y exchanged 
his indifl^rence to their moral wel&re for brutal harshness. The younger child 
said to me, on his last committal : *^ My &ther licked me with a rope 'till the 
blood ran down my back, and my step-mother was watching !" So much more 
ready are such parents to strike than to teach ! Here is a father — and there are 
thousands like him — ^who first corrupts his child^s moral instincts, and then 
cruelly chastises him for the consequences of his own lessons ! I must not omit 
to mention that this man's earnings were upwards of £3 weekly ! Many more 
illustrations of the unchristian training to which multitudes of children are ex- 
posed might be given, but I will pass on to the conclusion which I believe my- 
self warranted in drawing from the facts I have submitted — ^that parents ought 
to be compelled, by law, to defray part, or the whole, of the expense incurred in 
giving that religions and industrial education which they themselves have culpa- 
bly neglected to give. It may be that, in many cases, the parents are unable to 
contribute any thing towards this expense ; but this inability will often be found 
to arise from wilful idleness, drunkenness, or otl\er vice ; and when such causes 
of poverty are proved, I see no just principle whicK would be opposed to making 
parents o( this character liable to penalty for their misconduct towards their 
children, and, as a consequence, theirs towards the community. I have, indeed, 
a strong conviction that if — ^in justifiable cases— the sins of the ignorant and 
erring child were visited upon the neglectful or vicious parent, such a proceeding 
would produce benefit, by reminding or warning fiBtthers and mothers of the 
necessity of paying more attention to the duties incumbent on them. Whatever 
may be ultimately devised for fixing upon parents a more decided responsibility 
for their children's conduct, it is clear — proved by an overpowering mass of dis- 
tressing evidence — ^that measures must be taken to rescue the perishing and dan- 
gerous classes of children from their present condition — for their own sakes— «nd 
for the sake of the general safety. Such measures will doubtless involve consid- 
erable expense. I know well that I now speak in the presence of those who 
require these measures to be taken firom the best and highest motives — who are 
actuated by the most enlightened views and by the largest charity — ^who remem- 
ber that the work they have undertaken is in humble and &ithful obedience to 
One who ^^M not willing that one of these little ones should perish i" but I 
know, also, that the success of the work will depend, in a very great degree, 
upon obtaining the assent of persons who may desire to see economical advan- 
tages in the courses proposed. Well, what would it cost, on the one hand, to 
give two or three years' moral and industrial training to a neglected child, who 
would otherwise enter upon a course of life destructive to himself and dangerous 
to society ? Upon the Red Hill plan, which, under the zealous and untiring care 
of Mr. Turner, has been crowned with such happy results, it would oost^— say for 
three years — ^£75. Upon the Aberdeen plan, which seems to me admirably 
adapted to the circumstances of a large town, and respecting which we shall hear 
more fully from one of its great foundera— the cost for &ree years would not 
exceed £15 or £30. But, on the other hand, what would it cost the conminnity 
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to pennit tach a ohfld to punae its oonne through a sea of crime, nntil it is 
landed in one of our penal colonies 7 I will endeavor to show this cost; and, in 
order to avoid any liability to exaggerate, I take my data, as fiir as practicable, 
from official docomentB. By the last report (15th,) elf Captain Williams, inspector 
of prisons for the home district, it appears that the entire number of perwns sen- 
tenced to transportation in 1849 was about 3,100. In the inspector's elaborate 
and valoable tables the agM of the transport convicts are not given, and I there- 
fore look to the very instmotive criminal statistics published by Captain Willis, 
the chief constable of Manchester, and to the details which are given in the Liv 
erpod calendars ; and asioming that the ages of transports, generally, are repre- 
sented in those returns, it would appear that of the 3,100 I have mentioned, 43 
per cent, are under twen^-one years old — 1,333 ; 45 per cent, are between 
twenty-one and thirty years of age — 1,395 ; and 12 per cent., or 372, are above 
thirty years of age. Now, it is not taking too much for granted to say that crim- 
inals, sentenced to transportation before tiiey reach thirty-one years of age, have 
commenced their criminal career at a time of life when they should have been 
learning a better way. But society has *^ tailored' Mheir very existence. Let us 
see wliat society pays for its indifference. Oiiendcrs, generally, are not sen- 
tenced to t|nnsportation until they have appeared at the bar four or five times. I 
will, therefore, suppose the expense of between three and four prosecutions, at 
assizes or sessions, to be £50. The average imprisonment of each offender before 
transportation may be taken at three years, and the expense of it at £65 ; three 
years' probation in separate confinement, at Parkhurst, or public works, £50 ; 
removal to the colonies, &c., &c., £35 •, total, £200. So that when 3,000 sen- 
tences of transportation are passed in a year, we may consider them tantamount 
to a notification to the public that a last installment of a sum exceeding half a 
million sterling is about to be called for I To be as precise as the nature of this 
inquiry will allow, the 2,728 convicts under thirty-one years of age, to whom I 
have already alluaed as having run the career of juvenile criminality, represent a 
cost woBte of £545,600 ! But let it be remembered that the felonry of Uiis king- 
dom — and whether juvenile or adult, it belongs to this question to consider the 
Ubt — is not maintained, while at large, for nothing. Having investigated to a 
considerable extent, the rates of income derived by thieves from their practices, 
and having obtained estimates of the same thing from intelligent and experienced 
convicts themselves, I believe myself to be within the real truth, when I assume 
such income to be more than £100 a-year for each thief! Well, then, allowing 
only two yeais' fiill practice to one of the dangerous class previous to his sentence 
of transportation, I do not know how the conclusion can be escaped that, in one 
way or another, the public — the easy, indifi^rent, callous public — ^has been, and is 
mulcted to the amount of more than a million sterling, by, and on account of ita 
criminals annually transported! But its criminals who are not transported! 
still living on their dishonest gains, or in our costly prisons! We must not 
foi^t them in our calculations df the cost of crime, though it wiU be sufficient for 
my present purpose merely to refer to them, and to say that I am convinced that 
their cost to the community in and cot of prison amounts annually to some mil- 
lions I This assertion may be somewhat startling; I will only state one feet in 
support of it. Some years ago a conmiiittee of inquiry into the annual depreda- 
tions of the Liverpool thieves* stated the amount of those depredations at §even 
hundred tkoutana poundt ! Need more be said on the economical part of this 
momentous question t Need I ask you to balance between the charge of training 
the youDg outcasts of the country to godly and industrious habits, and the waste 
of money, time, and souls, conseauent upon our neglect of an undeniable Chris- 
tian duty ? * * * To show the good eflfect of prison discipline on juveniles, 
I can offer the direct testimony of gentlemen filling the posts of superintendents 
to our county police, to show the same thing. My last report, which contains foil 
details of these police returns, is that for l848--acoording to which, it appears 
that of sixty-three young offenders, under twenty-one years old, who had re- 
turned to their homes &st discharge from prison— eleven could not be found, 
ten were no better, three were improved, and thirtv-'nint were more or lem 
reformed. I almost fear that I draw upon your credulity in making this state- 
ment j but believe me that the law of ** kindness," so eloquently enforced by the 
learned recorder of Ipswich, can do, by the Divine blessing, much good even in a 
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prison. It was not that these children stood most in need of reading and writing, 
of learning their catechism, of committing to memory chapters from the Holy 
Scriptures — they stood most in need of what had never yet approached them — 
of aomething to touch, soften, and humanize their hearts and desires. I believed 
that, in almost every instance, these misled creatures had never in their lives 
heard words or tones of kindness or affection ; that they never had dared to sup- 
pose that any one cared for them, or desired, for their own sakes, that they 
should learn to speak and do things that are right. I endeavored to chow them 
their mistake — ^that there were people who felt for them, who pitied them, who 
loved them ; who earnestly desired to promote their happiness both here and 
hereafter. These endeavors were not unsuccessful; and I found that as the 
heart softened and opened, so the mind expanded ; tod the reading and scrip- 
tural teaching, which, otherwise, would have been mechanical and irksome, were 
received with eager thankfulness, as something conducive to the great object of 
repentance and amendment. 

Rev. T. Carter, Chaplain of the Liverpool Jail, spoke in reference to 
the inadequacy of the existing system of prison discipline to secure the 
reformation of juvenile criminals, and the present cost to society for the 
conviction and punishment of this class. 

Liverpool has one of the largest jails in the kingdom. The oomraitments 
during last year were upwards of 9,500. Of that number, upwards of 1,100 
were juvenile offenders, under sixteen years of age ; and of these the proportion 
of recommitments amounted to more than 70 per cent. This one &ct must give 
you some idea of the inefficiency — ^the utter uselessness— of such institutions as 
the Liverpool jail for the reformation of criminals. Indeed — and I say it ad- 
visedly — ^if it had been the object in Liverpool to devise a scheme for the promo- 
tion rather than the prevention of juvenile crime, no contrivance could have been 
hit upon better calculated %o accomplish that object than the Liverpool jail. And 
yet that jail has been held up as one of the best regulated in the kingdom, under 
the old system ; and that I believe with justice ; and if these are the results of 
one of the best reg^ated, I leave yon to judge what must be the case with others, 
not so well conducted. Now, I must invite your attention to the manner in 
which these juveniles are treated. The course followed with them is to send 
them from the police oonrt to the jail in the prison van, wherein they are mixed 
with o6fenders of all classes and ages. On an'iving there, they are first taken 
into the reception room, which, I may state, on the female side has six compart- 
ments or cells opening out from it — three on each side ; and sometimes there are 
as many as five persons crammed into these cells, which, when designed and 
built under the direction of Howard, were intended to hold only one. In these 
cells, girls are mixed with adults, and remain often from four o'clock in the after- 
noon until two next day, when they go before the surgeon, in order to satisfy him 
that they have no disease which shall disqualify them from mixing with other 
persons. When they have passed that muster, as I may term it, the juvenile 
offenders are sent into what is called the school class. In this class, there have 
been as many as sixty girls under sixteen years of age *, and yet there are but 
twelve rooms or cells for them to sleep in, and here they are doomed to remain 
firom half past seven in the afternoon until seven o'clock in the morning in winter, 
so that the inmates pass the whole of that interval in a situation where they can 
not possibly be under the control or supervision of the officers, and are left to un- 
restricted conver8atk)n, which you can readily imagine to be of such a character 
as not to tend to their edification. Now, it so happens, that with the best inten- 
tions on the part of the matron and the female warders, who have the charge of 
ihem, it is quite impossible to prevent tlie mixing of the unsophisticated with 
experienced thieves. There are many instances in which the same cell has con- 
tained five girls, one of whom has been under sentence of transportation — ^two 
others in jail, and convicted of felony several times before — ^while the remaining 
two were novices in guilt, and young in the career of vice. Now, what roust be 
the result of such a state of association ? It is right that the criminal should be 
reformed because I hold that the object of improvement is not merely the pnn- 
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ialiinexit, but the refinrnatlon of the offender. And yet the veiy Brst step we 
take in Liverpool, with a view to that object, is to mix up children of seven or 
eight years of age>-for we have one now waiting for trial who is not eight years 
old — ^with persons who have been for a long period hardened in a career of vioe. 
When I tell you that I have one of my own children of the same age, I need not 
assure you that I never look on one of those poor little saplings without feelings 
of the deepest oommiseration. These children are or have been, as dear to their 
parents, as mine are to me, and I feci that when they are taken into jail for the 
pii^pose of punishing their crimes and reforming them, you have no right — ^I have 
no right — the country has no right — to put these unfortunate little ones in such a 
position as must inevitably issue in their utter depravation. Such, then, is the result 
on the female side of the prison ; on the tnale side matters are no better. • « • 
What, I would ask, can it be but ruinous and disastrous, as our jail returns ex- 
hibit 7 I have already mentioned the proportion of recommitments ; and I can 
illustrate, from my own inquiries, the after careers of some of these oftenders. I 
take a page, then, at random from the school register of four years ago, and I find 
tliat of the thirty whose names are upon that page — ^not selected cast-s, but taken 
in the order in which they came to jail — eighteen have been transported ; two 
are now in jail, having been frequently reoommitted in the me^n time ; one out 
of the thirty is in employment; one has emigrated; two have died, one imme- 
diately after being dischai^d, the other shot in the streets during a public dis- 
turbance ; leaving six, out of the thirty, whose history I have not been able to 
trace, but who, in all probability, have quitted the town and neighborhood of Liv- 
erpool, to visit Birmingham or Manchester, or some other large town. I find, 
also, that the average number of times in jail of tliese thirty is eight and a half; 
the average time spent by them in jail is fifteen months ; the cost to the borough 
of Liverpool, on the average, is £3^, lbs. ; while the further cost of transpoilu- 
tion of those eighteen averages £48 ; the gross average expense of each of these 
thirty criminals being £62, 7«. 

The cost of every young criminal to Liverpool is illustrated in a memorial of 
the magistrates to Parliament, asking for a reformatory school, in the following 
statement : — ^That the costs of apprehension, maintenance, prosecution, and publ- 
ishment, was of 
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And thus these offenders cost the public £888 9 1 

It thus appears that the average cost of these fourteen prisoners was about £63, 
8s. ; while I have shown that the average cost o( thirty boys, who were not 
selected, bear in mind, as the worst cases ; not taken at random, but in the order 
of their commitments, was £62, 7s. ; showing almost coincident results. And 
here I must inform you that I have not taken into account the cost of maintenance 
in the colonics, and the loss of property by the community. If I did it would add 
immensely to the calculations I have laid before you. And yet I may say, that 
in Liverpool jail, which was referred to by the late excellent inspector of prisons, 
Mr. Hill, as one of the cheapest in expenditure in the kingdom, the average cost ' 
per head of the prisoners is only £12, whereas in many other jails it is £15, and 
in some nearly double. But great as is the expense of juvenile crime, the charge 
i^ntiiiled upon us must not be estimated solely by the expense incurred on account 
of the offenders whilst they remain in that categor}\ Af^er they reach the age 
of seventeen or eighteen, they pass out of the class of juvenile offenders, and 
become adults, their habits of crime becoming more fully developed, and the ex- 
pense, of course, being greatly increased. I find that, taking forty-two individ- 
uals — male adults — at this moment in Liverpool jail, who were first received 
there as juvenile thieves, the aggregate commitments amount to 401, or 9} times 
each on the average. The average career in crime was five years and four 
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montfafl. These are all known thieves, and their cases are looked on (hvmanly 
speaking) as entirely hopeless. Under present oiroumstanoes the oonrae pnrmied 
can only have a corrupting and vitiating effect upon those who have not yet 
arrived at years of maturity. Of the forty-two instances to which I have refen«d, 
there are six under sentence of transportation. One first commenced his career 
of crime at the age of nine years, and has been nineteen times in jail ; and when 
I mention that, I need not bring forward any further proob of the Qselessness 
of all attempts at reformation, so long as there is not a radical change in the 
present vicious arrangements. There is another of twenty years of age, wl|^, 
since being sentenced to transportation, has made a violent and determined 
attempt on the life of one of the officers of the prison. I will show the same 
results with the females. Out of twenty-six females, all of whom commenoed as 
juveniles, I find that twenty-five have been in jail, on the average, seven times 
each ; the other I do not think it fair or proper to bring forward as an average 
example, because she has been fifty-seven tiroes in jail. The average time each 
is known to spend in jail is five years. Now, I think I have established my posi- 
tion that the Liverpool jail, although singled out for special condemnation by the 
inspector of prisons, is the most ewotual institution that can be devised for trans- 
mitting and propagating crime. Such is the evil, and such its extent. What can 
we look to as its remedy ? 

Rev. Francis Bishop, Minister of the Liverpool Domestic Mission 
Society, submitted some remarks, which pointed out the preliminary 
training school for the young criminals of Liverpool. 

In four of the best streets, occupied by the honest and industrious working 
classes in Liverpool, there are 411 children between the ages of five and fourteen. 
Of that number 206 go to a day school ; 29 to evening ragged schools ; and 176 
go to no school at all. Now, if we look at those streets which supply the inmates 
of the prisons — ^the worst class of streets — ^we find most disheartening results. 
An inquiry instituted about a year ago gave the following statement, which is 
equally applicable to the present state of matters. In Brick street, there were 
436 children, between five and fourteen years of age, and of these only 51 went 
to school — some of them only to an evening school---leaving 385 who went to no 
school whatever. In Crosby street, which was referred to by the reverend gen- 
tleman who last addressed you, there were 484 children, between the ages of 
five and fourteen, only 47 of whom went to school, leaving 437 who received no 
education at all. In another of this class of streets, which is very populous, an 
inquiry was made yesterday mominff. The street to which I refer is called New 
Bird street, and it was intended to have ascertained the condition of the whole 
of the inhabitants as regards education ; but it was found that the time was too 
short, and accordingly only the first three courts were taken — not selected — but 
taken in order. Well; it was found that there were 119 children between the 
ages of five and fourteen ; and only 3 out of that number went to school. In- 
cluding the front houses adjoining these courts, we found that there were 163 
children between the ages I have mentioned ; and of that number 16 went to a 
day school ; 4 to an evening ragged school : and no less than 143 to no school at 
all. Now, these are very startling facts, ana I mention them merely to afford yoo 
a &ir specimen of the educational condition of the streets of Liverpool in which 
the classes whose welfare we are met to promote, reside \ and although I believe 
that the juvenile population of Liverpool is somewhat worse than that of great 
towns generally, yet I am afraid that the condition of Birmingham, Manchester, 
and London, is not greatly superior in this respect. • • • My opinion is that 
we shall never be able to reach this class of juvenile offenders so as to operate 
effectually in diminishing their numbers, until we make the parents feel, and that 
through the pocket. They must be mode to understand, by being required to 
contribute to the maintenance of their children, when they come wi£in the grasp 
of the law, that they can not throw off with impunity the sacred obligations 
which the Almighty has imposed on every parent. I will say no more than 
that compulsory attendance must also be enforced on the vagrant class that 
class who are on the high road to crime — by some such mode as that adopted in 
Aberdeen. 
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Mr. William Locke, Honorary Secretary to the London Ragged 
School Union, remarked: 

It is now about eight years siDce a few friends in London joined me in the 
establishment of the ragged school union; but sinee then we have managed to 
inerease the number of schools, in London alone, from sixteen to one hundred 
and two. We have now abont fifteen thousand children, who are being taught 
in these schools ; above one hundred and sixty paid teachers ; and above one 
thousand three hundred teachers who ^ve volunt^y assistance. Now, although 
1 have no wish to riirink from the work, yet I have oome here to declare that we 
are not equal— depending as we do upon voluntary contributions alone — ^to the 
(Treat task we have undertaken. It is true tliat in some of our schools we have 
the ragged now clothed, the dirty become clean, and the riotous made orderly, 
so that many who visit us can not see the difference between these and any other 
schools. These desirable results are brought about by collaterid eases, such aa 
the clothing oiabe, the industrial classes, ue mothers^ associations, and kindred 
institutions, which come in with powerful assistance to improve the habits, ap- 
pearance, and nature of the children. But still with all that aid, we are unable 
tn cope with the great evil, or to put a check upon juvenile crime ; and we feel 
that still there is a very large class we make little improvement i^n. This dass 
consists of vagrants, mendicants, and petty thieves,, who require to be fed before 
tiiey will be taught, and for whom more industrial, refuge, or feeding schools are 
required than our funds can sustain. There is, in London, a very large number 
of children coming under that category. Loid Ashley, in the House of Com- 
mons, some years ago, said there were 30,000 of them : but ray opinion, at the 
time, was that the number was much larger. I believe that there can not be less 
than 200,000 of them in the entire country, and from this class, I am quite sure,, 
come nearly all the juvenile criminals in our prisons. They are the very seed 
plot of crime. Now, how are we to meet this mass of vice and wretchedness 7 
Many of them are starving in the streets ; many of them are indeed " perishing 
for lack of knowledge as well as feed." In three points of view this great class 
have been considered, viz. : — as expensive — as dangerons—and as perishing: but 
thsro is another point arising from these ; they are greatly to be pitied. With, 
regard to the expense, no one can doubt but that it is excessive, not only as 
respects the property they steal, but in their apprehension, their trial, tiieir maln>- 
tenaaee in prison, and their transportation. We have information from ssme of 
these boys, who live by thieving, of the great sums of money they expend in the 
ooune of the year, that would astonish you all, filched from the pockets, or houses 
and shops^ of the indnstrioua classes. They are dangerous, with regard to society, 
in distnrbiag the peace and morality of the neigfaborhood where thev dwell ; but, 
iu another sense, they are dangerous, via. : in their evil example thus shown to 
the better claaa of children, bx3l in innoculating others with their vieious habits. 
But they are also perishing, and the objects of our deep commiseration. They 
are without education or instruction of any kind ; they are ignorant of all good ; 
they are criminal, in many oases, from dire neoeaBity, and '* more sinned against 
than sinning." Ihey are not^ therefore^ to be viailsd with the same kind of pun- 
i!»hment we inflkjt upon adult criminals. Nay, I hold it to be now an aalmowl- 
edged principle, that we should not treat as criminals those children who had no 
sense of right and wrong— and I very much doubt if we have any just right to 
punish children for breaking laws with which we have never rnade them ac- 
quainted, or for violating duties which we have never taught them to respect, 
liook for a moment at their pitiful and forlorn condition; in one night Lord 
Shaftesbury found no less than thirty-five of these poor children sleeping— hud- 
dled together under the dry arches by Field Lane, Smithfield. Night after night 
fancy &eae boys — or just picture to yourselves one of them herding there un- 
washed, unfed, unoarcd for by the thousands around — to 8nat(^h a weary sleep; 
and ooming out from his hard, dampj comfortless bed in the momino — it roi^ be 
in a cold, dull, winter's day — ^without friends, without a home, without a aingle 
soul in all the wide world to care for or to guide him. How, I ask, is it possible 
for such a lad, starving for bread, to escape the commission of crinwf These 
children, without character and without any employment^ must be vagrant! or- 
thieves in order to live-Hind therefore am they to be deeply oonnuaeiilad. 
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Some of these very boys we liave sncoeeded in i-eacaing. Thank God for it 
From one of them (I mean one of those fonnd in Field Lane) who emigrated, we 
have a letter stating that he is earning 35«. a week as a printer in Melbourne, (a 
most gratifying fact,) and thanking ns most heartily for all that has been done for 
liim. And will any body tell me that these children have not hearts, and can not 
be reformed ? I could tell of oases, not by tens but by hundreds, in which boys 
and girls, taken out of the mire and the gutter — ^the yery sweepings of the Btreet»-~ 
as it were, have become honest and us^ul members of society. Out of some 400 
boys whom we have sent to the colonies from various schools, we have hardly 
heard of a single return to criminal practices ; but on the contrary, we find that 
in almost every case they are doing well, and earning an honest livelihood. * * * 
As reffards those children we can not reach — those who need to be fed, and even 
lodgea, ere they can be taught — how can we expect to gather fruit from thistles, 
or to draw pure water from a muddy source ? We may endeavor to reform them 
after falling into crime, and it is our duty ; but the chances are 'that we shall only 
be partially successful. Would it not be far better to prevent them falling into 
crime at all 7 It was truly and eloquently said by Dr. Guthrie, that it is a beauti- 
ful sight to see the life-boat dashing through the waves to save the shipwrecked 
mariners ; but much more beautifiu was it to behold the lighthouse beacon which 
might prevent the wreck altogether. I perfectly agree with the committee on 
juvenile crime of the county of Aberdeen, a short passage from whose report I b^ 
leave to read. They assert: 

**That the present mode of dealing with juvenile offenders has not attained the 
end desired ; that neglected outcasts, for whom neither the funds of the public, 
nor the generosity of private individuals, have cared, have been allowed to grow 
up in the midst of a Christian people, without any instruction in the first princi- 
ples of religion and even morality, and are not, at least in the first instance, the 
legitimate objects of yindictive punishment — ^that it is just and right, before inflict- 
ing punishment, and branding for life with the character of a felon, to give the 
outcast child a chance of improyement — to put dearly before him the path of 
duty ; and if after this training, he wilfully depart from it, then society has done 
its duty by him ; and if he incur merited chastisement, he must, in his heart, ac- 
knowledge that he has deserved it.'' 

This being the case, it strikes me that the work will never be thoroughly done 
by private benevolence. A great public good should be the work of the public. 
When I first took up the subject of ragged schools, they were merely eyening 
schools, for gathering in from the streets outcast, n^lected children. Such I still 
consider to be the genuine ragged school. But now, when we find it necessary 
for a large class to be fed, and clothed, and lodged, and cared for, and sent abroad, 
ScQ.y &c., I am inclined to say I can not undertake all this. The parish or gov- 
ernment must help us ; and it is their duty, on the score of economy, philanthropy, 
and self-preservation, to do so. 

A. Thompeon, Esq., Chairman of the Aberdeen County Prison 
Board, made a short statement of the Industrial Schools in Aberdeen, 
established mainly at the suggestion, and by the efforts of Mr. Sheriff 
Watson. 

We haye now had ao experience of ten years, the first of onr schools having 
been established in October, 1841. We commenced that school with about 
twenty boys, and we gradually increased the number to seventy or eighty, which 
is about the utmost limit our experience leads us to believe an industrial school 
ever ought to be allowed to attain. Two years afterwards we established a small 
school for girls ; that school has since been divided into two, and in each of these 
there are now from sixty to seventy scholars. But we found that, although we 
were able to accomplish a certain amount of good in the city of Aberdeen, still we 
had not by any means attained all the good we desired. We found the streets 
infested by little yagrants and beggars ready to commit all sorts of annoying depre- 
dations. We therefore resolved to ayail ourselves of a local act of Parliament, 
by which it was proyided that begging and yagrancy were orimes punishable by 
the msgistrates. Toa will be perhaps tnrprised to learn that in Scotland we hay« 
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no vagrant act, and that yagrsDoy is not an ofiense there whioh, of itself, and 
alone, oan be punished, as in England — but in the city of Aberdeen this power is 
possessed by the magistrates, under the provision of the local police act, and they 
gave the aid of their authority to the gentlemen who wished to extend the opera- 
tion of the industrial schools to a class of children still lower in the social scale 
than those who were already in attendance. Accordingly, orders were given on 
a certain day in the year 1845, to the police, to capture every little vagrant boy or 
girl whom they might find in the streets, and in the course of two hours seventy- 
five were collected — and if you can conceive seventy-five dirty ragged little diiU 
dren, trained up in aU sorts of vice and wickedness, and unaccustomed to any sort 
of restraint, ooUeoted together in our small apartment, you may form some idea 
of the scene of confusion and uproar which ensued. The whole of the first day 
was spent in endeavoring to bring them into something like order," and in furnish- 
ing them with the only thing they seemed to appreciate, viz. : three good substan- 
tial meals. When dismissed in the evening, ttiey were informed that they might 
return the next day or not just as they pleased, but if they did ni4 come back 
they would not be allowed to beg in the streets. Next morning, to the delight of 
all interested, almost the whole of them returned, and the system has been pur- 
sued from that day to this. When we begun this plan there were in Aberdeen 
280 children known to the police, who Sved constantly by begging and petty 
thefts. For the last seven or eight years scarcely one had been seen, cases do 
occasionally occur, but they are very rare. We have almost completely succeeded 
in extirpating the race of juvenile beggars in Aberdeen. 

The next step in the history of our experience is perhaps the most interesting 
of all. Our establishment at first, of the boys' and girls' school, certainly cleared 
the streets of one part of the juvenile delinquents, but neither the worst nor the 
most dangerous class. Those whom we caught on the second occasion wero 
those training up manifestly to fill our prison cells. Now what are the results as 
to them 7 The number of boys and giiis in the schools last described are generally 
about 100— of those who have been at this school, seventy* one have since we 
opened been placed in tntuations where they are now maintaining themselves by 
their own honest industry : and what is perhaps still more satisCnetory, of the 
whole 171 who have passed, or are now passing through our hands, not one indi- 
vidual has been taken up by the p<^ice for any ofi*ense great or small. 

When the schools were first started — like many other new and untried 
schemes — they met with considerable opposition, but a few resolute friends stood 
by them. The first success was not very obvious, and after they had been opened 
about two years the funds fell off, and we experienced that *^ excruciating agonv," 
want of money, which was referred to by one of the gentlemen who has preceded 
me, and, in consequence, the number of children in the schools was reduced to the 
lowest possible point. But by this time the scheme had begun to take some little 
hold of- the public mind, and I am rejoiced to tell you that Uio working classes of 
Aberdeen came forward and expressed an earnest desire that the schools should 
not be given up, but that if possible they should be carried on and extended. They 
offered to raise subscriptions among themselves, and subscription papers were ac- 
cordingly carried round, bo^ among the higher and among the lower classes, and 
I have to say, that of the whole amount contributed, two-thirds came from the hard 
aarnings of the working men and the working women of Aberdeen. By this most 
happy and timely addition to the funds we were enabled to get over the difficulties 
which threatened us, and we have been just able to keep moving ever since. The 
total number of children at all the schools is somewhere about four hundred. 

There are still two or three more statistical facts which I wish to place before 
the meeting. We were much annoyed in the county of Aberdeen by the number 
of juvenile vagrants who came out from the city. We employed the rural police 
to prepare returns to see what effect the juvenile schools were producing. The 
first return was not thought of until the year 1845. We were then informed that 
in that year (1845) the rural police apprehended 62 little children, or juvenile 
vagrants, who were traveling alone throughout the county, begging or straling on 
their own account In the year 1846, the number was reduced to 14 ; in 1847 it 
was further reduced to 6 ; in 1848 the number was again 6 ; in 1849 it was re- 
duced to 1 } and in 1850 it rose again to 2 ! so that we have pretty thoroughly 

disposed of that class of offenders. 

83 
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It is a praetice with ns, as it b I believe in England, for women to go ont b^- 
ging through the coantry, attended by children, sometinies their own, and some- 
times hired, with the sole end and object of exciting compassion, and obtaining 
additional alms. In 1841 the rural police stopped in the county of Aberdeen 1 ,203 
of these persons. That number was gradually reduced year by year, until, in 
1850, there were only 387 — less than a third dT the number we had nine years 
before. 

There is another test which, wiUi your permission, I shidl ftimish you. In the 
year 1841^ before the schools were opened in Aberdeen, the iuvenile commitments 
to the Aberdeen prison amounted to 61 . In the year 1850, the number was re^ 
duced to 14. Bat I can give you a still more striking evidence of the value of 
these schools. In 1845 we were obliged, in a great measure, to dose the doors 
of our schools, for the reasons which I have already mentioned. I have stated that 
in 1841 there were 61 juvenile delinquents ; in 1842 the number was reduced to 
30 ; and in 1843, when the schools were partly closed, the number ixwe again to 
63. Now here, I think, is correct evidence of how the schools are working. Open 
the schools, and keep the children in regular attendance, and the juvenile vaffrants 
disappear; juvenile crime is diminished — shut the doors, and they immediately 
reappear, flourish, and increase. 

We have, in addition to our proper schools, what we term a child's asylum, and 
this is an essential part of the system. It is a place to which any child found wan- 
dering or deserted is conveyed in a friendly manner by the police. It is attached 
to the House of Refiiee, and the directors of that establishment give every possible 
facing for superintending the management of the children. The children are kept 
here until the committee meet. Pormerly they met every day, but now it is not 
necessary to do so; they are summoned when required. Each case is investi- 
gated most minutely ; if it appears that the parents are able to take charge of the 
childi'en, or that they ought to do so, they are sent for and remonstrated with, and 
induced, if possible, to do their duty. If it appears that they have a claim upon 
any parish, then a correspondence takes place between the committee and these 
parochial authorities, and the child is sent to its parish ; but in the greater number 
of cases the child is placed at once in one of our industrial schools. The object of 
this minute scrutiny is to prevent improper persons getting upon our very limited 
funds. We wish to keep these funds sacred for the persons who are really suita- 
ble objects, and who belong to the city. In all our schools the system is the same. 
As a general rule, the children learn about four hours' lessons in the day, four to 
five hours' work, one to one and a half hours' play, and three good substantial 
meals. Much has been said to-day, and the importance of the question can not 
be denied f as to the policy of compelling the children to attend these schools. 
Hitherto our experience has shown us that no compulsion is necessary beyond the 
attraction of the three substantia] meals. Most of them were previously unaocus- 
tomed to a regular supply of wholesome food : they soon learn its value, and re- 
quire no other inducement to return daily to tneir work and lessons •, and [ ven- 
ture to say that the attendance of these poor children, the very outcasts of society, 
at these schools, is more r^ular than among schools of a higher class. With re- 
gard to time, I may state that they come in summer at seven and in winter at eight 
o'clock in the morning ; t*here is then an hour or an hour and a half's religions and 
miscellaneous instruction, such as gec^praphy, facts in natural history, and occa- 
sionally a singing lesson. Tlie children then spend a short time in play, and after- 
wards breakfkst. From ten to two they work. At two o'clock they dine, and 
afler some recreation they work from three to four, and from four to seven they 
have leesoos suited to their different ages, and at seven they have a plain substan- 
tial supper, and a short religious exercise follows ; afler which the whole are dis- 
missed to their homes. Now this plan of sending them back to their homes is a 
point upon which we have had many anxious consultations. The propriety of 
allowing them to return to tl^eir degraded and debased parents was questioned by 
many as being calculated to destray ihe moral influence which the school exercised 
over them. But our experience tends to show that the reverse is the case. I 
frankly admit that it is a doubtful question, and many exceptional oases may occur ; 
but we know also instances in which the saving knowledge of truth obtained at 
school has been communicated to the outcast parents through the little child. We 
think, then, that we have been successful in Aberdeen to a great extei|t, and, in- 
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deed, even beyond the extent we hoped to obtain when diese tehoola were first 
established. The two firroat principles which we have endeavored to act npon are 
these — to show the children from the first that we really and truly love them, and 
desire their good, and that all our exertions, whether in the way of teaching, or 
feeding, or remonstrating with them against evil conduct, are solely and only with 
the di'fiire of doing tlieni good, and that lesson the children themselves seem to 
have learned. But above and beyond this, we have sought to base our every step 
upon God*s revealed word. • ♦ • We lu^ye been told truly to-day of the 
expense the public are put to in keeping the youthful convict in prison. If I re^ 
member aright, the lowest estimate was £18 or £20 a year. That is precisely 
oar own experience in Scotland. But when wo get hold of these children, and 
instead of sending them to prison, bring them to our industrial schools, we find the 
whole expense of teaching and feeding them is under £5 a year. And of that 
expense, on an average, about £l, 5«. is saved to the school by the work of the 
children. So that we can bring up children — so far as man can do it — honestly, 
and industriously, and religiously, at an expense of £3, 1 5s. per annum. AThercas, 
if you send them to the poor-house, they cost about £10 per annum each with us, and 
I believe a larger sum in this country. If they are sent to prison, we know that 
the expense is from £18 to £25 ; and if we send them upon the distant voyage to 
Australia^ we know that the cost altogether amounts to a sum not much, if at all, 
under £300 sterling. Upon an average of cases, we find that five years' training 
in the industrial schools is sufficient to make the child a useful member of society ; 
and suppose the expense to amount to £5 per annum, we have then the choice of 
making one of these children an honest and virtuous member of society for £25, 
or of sending him ulUnaately into a penal settlement, at a cost, including his previ- 
cos training in erime, of about £300. It appears to roe that there can be little 
choice to a wise man in the matter. Sir, I have often thought, when I have passed 
a little ragged urchin in the street, one of the numerous class who are being 
trsned op to a life of crime and misery, '^ My poor little fellow, yon are just a bill 
of exchange for twe «r three hundred poimds sterling, drawn upon the public of 
Great Britain, and the last fiirthing of that sum you will certainly cause us to pay 
before your career is ended." Much has been said to day of the expense of our 
prisons, but that is, after all, trifling compared with the enormous expense, and the 
serious loss the country is put to, by the depredations these persons commit. A 
single instance was alluded to, in which a large amount of plunder was carried off; 
and you yourself, Mr. Chairman, alluded to a case that had occurred in your own 
&mily. But it is not the plunder from the rich, and the quantity of plate, jewelry, 
and money, that is so taken, that creates the greatest amount of inconvenience ; 
but it is the extreme suffering caused to the working and industrious classes by 
having their hard-earned property taken from them. If you look at the records 
of trials and convictions before judges, and in police offices, you will find that a 
large number of cases occur in which the property is stolen from this class. Many 
of them, too, are afraid to appear to prosecute, and no small part o( those crimes 
are committed against the poorer classes of society, which never appear at all. 

Rev. H. Townsend Powell, Chairman of the Warwick County 
Asylum, (who has given, without fee or reward, his time, attention, 
and talent, to the institution for twenty-six years,) gave the following 
account of the earliest reformatory institution of England, which is sit- 
uated at Stretton-on-Dunsmore in the county of Warwickshire : 

The institution commenced its operations in 1818, and in 1827 it was clearly 
ascertained that up to that period forty-eight per cent, of the whole number who 
had been subjected to the experiment had been permanently reformed. It was 
also made clear that a saving had been effected in the county expenditure, result- 
ing from the diminished number of prosecutions, the cost of which was charged 
on the county rates. Under the second master, the proportion of reformations 
was 58 per cent, of those who had quitted the institution. Under the present 
master, it has risen to 64 per cent ; and, if we take the latter part of his time 
only, since the last improvement in management has been introduced, it has risen 
to 68 per cent 
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The system adopted is a system of kindness and persuasion, blended, neverthe- 
less, with salutary coercion and correction. * » * This is eflfeoted by daily 
setting before him the oomfortB of a well -ordered &mily — by oocapyinff and inter- 
esting his mind — ^by sending him on little embassies of confidence, and exciting in 
him a feeling of respect for himself and his own character, and inducing him to 
participate in that esprit du corps which regards the honor of the institution, of 
which he is a member, as if it were his own. * * * It is acknowledged by 
all that ^'evil communications corrupt good manners;*' and therefore all are 
anxious to separata uncontaminated juveniles from old offenders ; but it is not so 
generally acknowledged that association is no less availing for the propagation of 
good than evil. * * * I adopted the conclusion that Msociation is no less 
availing for the purpose of reformation than it is for the purpose of contamina- 
tion, and that the difference is this : where the preponderating moral influence is 
in favor of evil, there evil will increase : on the contrary, where the preponderat- 
ing moral influence is in favor of virtue and religion, there virtue and religion will 
flourish and abound. This principle has been invariably borne in mind in con- 
ducting the institution at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, and I can not help thinking that 
if it were in a more favorable locality, and a power of detention, but without bars, 
and gates, and walls, were given us by law, we should be able to exhibit a yet 
more favorable result than any which has yet appeared. But, if we are to carry 
on our experiment on a larger scale, I would still urge the adoption of the sugges- 
tion contained in the memoir of 1827, viz. : that the institution should consist of 
one or more establishments, under the same general surveillance, but varying in 
strictness of discipline ; so that the return of the criminal to honesty, should be 
accomplished by a coresponding return of liberty. 

In pursuing this subject, we will introduce a particular account of the 
organization and management of several of the institutions referred to 
in the foregoing discussion, and will begin with the Rauhen-Hause at 
Horn, near Hamburgh, which may be regarded as the pioneer and 
model of all the others. 
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The Red Lodge was originally the site of a monastery of a brother- 
hood of White Friars, whose house was dissolved by Henry VIII. It 
was afterward one of the lodges of the ornamental grounds of the '* Great 
House,*' now Colston's School, built by Sir John Young, a Bristol mer- 
chant The celebrated George Fox is said to have preached from the 
garden steps to an audience assembled around him. In later times it 
became a ladies' school, in high repute in the west of England ; and after- 
ward the celebrated author of the " Natural History of Man" made it the 
scene of his learned researches. 

Two years ago, (1854,) Lady Byron, to whose pecuniary aid, devoted 
efforts, and wise counsels, the cause of Juvenile Reformation is so largely 
indebted, learning that these premises were on sale, and were admirably 
adapted to be employed as a Girls' Reformatory School, purchased them 
for the purpose, on condition that Miss Carpenter should undertake the 
whole management and responsibility, subject only to the Government 
inspectors. The Act of Parliament was then passed which gave a power 
of legal detention over sentenced children to certified Reformatories : this 
considerably diminished the difficulty of management ; and though the 
Government allowance of 5«. per week for each child would by no means 
cover the expense, it yet made the demands on private benevolence far 
less than before. 

This school is established for the reformation and restoration to society 
of girls who have cut themselves off from it by dishonest practices. It 
is therefore not limited to those who are under sentence, or even to those 
who have been legally convicted of theft, should they require reformatory 
discipline. Of the thirty-five girls now in the school, seven are sent and 
paid for by friends or relations ; two only have not been brought before 
a magistrate, but these do not indicate less evil propensity than others. 
The whole of the girls may therefore be considered as inevitably destined 
to a life of crime if not thus brought under reformatory treatment ; and 
yet very few of them indicate worse natural dispositions than ordinary 
children, but, on the contrary, display encouraging indications of fair 
qualities, and the rudiments of an estimable character, when the baneful 
effects of early neglect and evil influences have been removed by patient 
and watchful care. 

The means employed in the school to effect this object were thus stated 
in the first report for 1866 : 

" DaUy reading and inculcation of the Scriptures, with prayer, and other 
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direct religious and moral instruction. — Intellectual training, calculated to excite 
a taste for useful information, and to awaken the higher fucultios. — Regular in- 
dustrial occupation, especially such as will call forth the energies, or exercise 
patient application ; choice being especially made of such kinds as will fit the 
girls for domestic service, and prepare them for any situation in life in which 
they may probably be placed. — Innocent amusements, such as may servo to 
occupy the girls' minds, and distract their attention from injurious objects of 
thought. The society of persons of virtuous character and loving spirit^ who 
may insensibly win them over to love virtue, first for their sakes, then for itself. 
— The avjuling one's self of every suitable opportunity to act on the child's 
inner nature, and to rekindle the Divine life within her. — ^The great object of the 
religious instruction of these children will be to give them accurate and rational 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures ; a firm conviction of the truths they 
contain, a loving faith in their warnings and promises, and a deep and actuaiting 
love of God our Heavenly Father, and of his Son our Lord and Saviour Jcsua 
Christ. They will be taught to seek in all things the aid of God's Holy Spirit, 
and by prayer and supplication to make known their wants unto Him. It will 
be attempted to make religion a daily influencing motive ; whether they eat, or 
drink, or whatever they do, to do all to the glory of God." 

While the girls are treated with kindness, and taught to regard their 
instructors with affection and confidence, and the house as their home; 
yet the importance of a steady, firm control is strongly felt, and they are 
not allowed indulgences which would unfit them for their future sphere 
of life. The simplest food, clothing, ftnd furniture are employed which 
are consistent with health, neatness, and order ; and no artificial contri- 
vances for saving labor are employed, such as wringing machines and 
drying closets, which, however useful in large establishments, would unfit 
the girls for the ordinary work of private families. 

This school is adapted to receive fifty girls, and is now full. No cue 
of absconding occurred during the past year, and a satis£ictory degree 
of improvement is observable among the inmates. 

PRINCIPLES BULBS, AND BBOULATIGNS OF THB RED LODGE OHKLS' RErORMJL- 

TORT SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 

OBJECT or THB SCHOOL. 

Tbiswihool is established for the reformation and restoration .to society of girls who 
hare cut themselves off from it by dishonest practices. 

As a long period is usually necessary for the effectual reforma.tion of such children^ 
which can seldom [je obtained without the power of legal detention, the school is par- 
ticularly intended for children sentenced to a Reformatory School under the Act pa s ac d 
in August, 1854, 17 and 18 Vict. cap. 86; but it will be open to other cases of tnonl 
destitution. 

CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 

No girl is to be admitted if above 14, and it is preferred to receive children under 
12 ; no child will be declined on account of extreme youth, as it is better at once to 
withdraw from her home a child, however young, who shows a propensity to dishonesty 
which can not be checked in the circumstances in which she is placed. 

No girl will be retained above the age of 16. 

No girl will be admitted with any infectious disorder. 

No girl will be admitted who is a fit subject for a penitentiary. 

The parties sending girls to this school must be responsible for a provision being 
made for them on leaving, as it will be generally undesirable thai they should return to 
the unfavorable rircurostances in which they fell into crime. 

Two suits of strong under-clothing and shoes are to be sent with each girl. 

It will be in the power of the superintendent to deviate from these rules under pe 
culiar circumstances ; but this willnot be done readily. 

When girls are sent to this school not under the Act, a payment of 5f< per week will 
be expected, quarterly in adtfonce. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OP MANAOSMBNT. 

The ^rls admitted to this school will be usually found to be entirely devoid of any 
eood pnnciples of action ; particularly addicted to deceit, both in word and actions ; of 
fine, but misdirected powers ; of violent passions ; extremely sensitive to imagined 
injury, and equally sensible to kindness. 

The first 8t«p toward their reformation will he to awaken a feeling of confidence in 
their instructors, and to prove to them the anxiety for their welfare that is felt for them ; 
they should be made at the same time to feel that they must yield to a control which 
will be kindly but firmly exercised ; their passions must be as little excited as possible, 
and when they are so, "overcome evil with good " must be the teacher's watchword. 
The misdirected energies must be called into healthy exercise, and wisely guided ; the 
intellectual faculties must be judiciously cultivated ; and above all, religious and montl 
principles must be directly enforced, and indirectly, but still more powerfully, taught 
by the daily life of the teachers, and their evident obedience to truth and duty. 

MEANS EMPLOYED FOR THE CARRYING OUT OP THESE PRINCIPLEsT 

Daily reading and inculcation of the Scriptures, with prayer, and other direct re- 
ligious and moral instruction. 

Intellectual training calculated to excite a taste for useful information, and to awa- 
ken the higher faculties. Regular industrial occupation, especially such as will riill 
forth the energies, or exercise patient application ; choice being especially made of 
such kinds as will fit the girls for domestic servioe, and prepare them ior any sit- 
uation in life in which they may probably be placed. 

Innocent amusements, such as may serve to occupy the girls' minds, and distract 
their attention from injurious objects of thougiit. 

The society of persons of virtuous character and loving spirit, who may insensibly 
win them over to love virtue, first for their sakes, then for itself. 

The availing one's self of every suitable opportunity to act on the child's inner na- 
ture, and to rekindle the divine life within her. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

The great object of the religious instruction of these children will be to give them 
accurate and rational acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures ; a firm conviction of 
the truths they contain ; a loving faith in their warnings and promises ; and a deep 
and actuating love of God our Ueavenly Father, and of his Son, our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ. They will be taught to seek in all things the aid of God's Holy 
Spirit, and l)y prayer and supplication to make known their wants unto Him. It 
will l^ attempted to make religion a daily influencing motive ; whether they eat or 
drink, or whatever they do, to do all to the glory of God. 

All sectarian teaching will be strictly forbidden. 

The girls will attend divine service twice on Sunday with the teacher, at the 
nearest place of worship which appears eligible. 

Regular religious instruction will be given on Sunday afternoon by the superin- 
tendent, or by some one authorized by her. 

SECULAR INSTRUCTION, AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Reading, writing, and the simple rules of arithmetic, are to be carefully and thfir- 
oughly taught ; also such knowledge of geography as will enable the girls to read with 
intelligence ordinary books of an interesting and instructive character ; and such gen- 
eral information will be given, as will make them more able to discharge well the duties 
likely to devolve on them in life. 

A small library of instructive and entertaining books will be provided. 

Singing will be made a part of the moral training, and regular instruction in it will 
be given. 

The girls are to be employed from one to two hours a day, at least, in household 
work, three hours every aitemoon at useful needle-work, and a portion of the day at 
knitting. 

The older girls are to be taught washing and ironing, with cooking, and other si>ecial 
Kinds of house-work which may help to prepare them for domestic service. 

At least an hour every day should be devoted to active exercise, and, if possible, a 
walk should be taken beyond the premises three times a week. 

REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE GIRLS. . 

The clothing of the cirls will be uniform, but simple and neat, such as would be 
suitable for any girl in the laboring classes of society. 

Great attention is to be paid to personal neatness and cleanliness. 

The food will be wholesome and sufiicient, but perfectly simple. 

The girls must be led to feel that the allowance made for them by the Government, 
or by friends, by no means supports them, and that they must do all that lies in their 
power to aid in the expense of their maintenance. As an encouragement and stimulus, 
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however, to exertion, a third of the profits arising from each girl's sewing and knitting 
will be credited to her, and wiU remain in the hands of the matron, to be withdrawn 
by the girl at the discretion of the matron, or remain in her hands until the girl leaves 
school, to aid in providing an outfit for her. 

When any girl is newly admitted, she must for a time sleep apart from the others, 
and l)e under the especial care of the teacher ; nor must she be allowed to mix freely 
with other girls, until it appears that she can do so without injury. 

RULES TO BE READ TO EVERY OIRL ON ADMISSION, AND ALWAYS ENFORCED. 

The girls who come to this school must remember that they do so in order to enable 
them to be honest and industrious members of society in this world, and to prepare 
them for another and a better. 

To effect this, the labor and care of their instructors will be of little avail, unless 
they also use their own earnest efforts to improve themselves, and endeavor at all times 
to obey God's commandments, " not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as fearing 
the Lord." 

In addition to the laws of God which are contained in His Holy Word, every girl is 
required to attend strictly to the foUow'ing rules : 

I. Every girl on entering the school is to begin with a new character ; she must as 
much as possible forget the evil of her past life, and on no account ever converse with any 
of her companions respecting any of the circumstances attending it. 

II. No girl must on any consideration go out of the.premises without a pass, unless 
with a teacher. 

III. Strict obedience must be paid to the superintendent, matron, and teachers ; 
respectful attention to superiors, and kind consideration to companions. 

iV. All irreverent use of God's name, low and vulgar language, slang wqfds and 
nick-names, are absolutely forbidden. 

V. Order, neatness, and cleanliness are especially to be attended to ; " a place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place," being the rule of the bouse. 

VI. Diligence and activity in the work appointed are ex[iected from all ; " Diligent 
in business, serving the Lord." 

VII. Great care must be taken of the property of others, and of every thing used in 
the school. Willful or careless waste or injury of the school property must be paid for 
from the girl's earnings. 

VIII. No girl must possess any money without the knowledge of the matron. 

IX. No books, pictures, or papers of any kind, are to be introduced into the school, 
nor are any letters to be sent or received, without the permission of the superin- 
tendent. 

X. Whoever knows that these or any other rules laid down are broken, without 
informing the matron of the same, becomes herself an accomplice, and is besides doing 
injury to her companion, by encouraging her in evil. 

THE TEACHERS. 

Those employed in this work must do it from their hearts, as a sacred duty, to which 
they Will devote themselves with their whole power. 

Entire confidence and good understanding must exist among themselves and <irith 
the superintendent, who wUl endeavor, as far as in her lies, to support their authority 
and influence, with her own. 

The girls must be always under watchful care, though treated with confidence. 

The teachers must rely more on their own personal influence to secure obedience, 
and on awakening a sense of duty in the girls, than on any enactments or rules. They 
nuist never converse with the girls respecting their past history, which is to be confided 
to the superintendent oidy ; and they must carefully avoid any expressions or mode of 
treatment, calculated to awaken resentful feelings m the girls, or make them feel them- 
selves members of a degraded class. 

Punishments should never be inflicted arbitrarily, nor with any vindictive feeling, 
but made as much as possible the natural consequences of actions. 

The best teachers will secure obedience and good conduct with the least punishment. 

No intoxicating liquors, except for medicinal purposes, are to be admitted into Uie 
house. 

TISITORS. 

This school will not be made a show place. Persons interested in the object may 
be admitted on Thursday afternoon from 2 to 4, but at no other time without an order 
from the superintendent. Visitors are particularly requested to abstain from any allu- 
sion to the past condition of the girls. 

Voluntary teachers who are able and willing to give useful instruction to the children, 
in conformity with the regulations of the establishment, will be gladly welcomed by 
the superintendent. 

Visits from parents and friends of the children must be regulated by the superin- 
tendent, nor will any one be admitted without an order from her. 
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The following paragraphs are copied fit)m different numbers of the Irish 

Quarterlj Review. They show what caji be done by two energetic men to 

start a reformatory, without the aid of large appropriations of state, county or 

city funds, and -without a cumbersome Board of Managers. 

In March, 1852, Mr. George Bengough and Mr. T. B. L. Baker, two 
magistrates for Gloucestershire, opened a reformatory school for boya, in a 
cottage witli a few acres of land attached, on Mr. Baker's estate at Hardwicke, 
near Gloucester, under the title of "The Children's Friend School;" Mr. Ben- 
gough, devoting himself to the personal superintendence and training of the 
friendless and outcast inmates of the school, lived for many months under the 
same roof with them, and gave many hours dally to tlioir religious and moral 
instruction. At a CK)mparatively smaJl cost the school has become fairly estab- 
lished. Beginning with three boys, its managers have gradually increased the 
number of inmates to sixteen, of whom Mr. Baker writes in 1854 as follows: 
"Five of these boys, we beUeve, we could safely recommend for service; five 
liave much improved ; the other six have not been with us long enough to 
show material improvement, but a great point has been gained from the elder 
boys having acquired a readiness to assist instead of opposing us, and a better 
tone of feeling whicli they impart to the new comers." The example set by 
the promoters of the Hardwicke School shows how easily and simply reforma- 
tory agency can be brought to bear upon its objects, and how effective and 
successful that agency will prove when employing, as its instruments, religious 
influence and industrial occupation. Mr. Baker states : — "We have now a 
cottage for our bailiff, two rooms for our schoolmaster, and schoolroom and bed- 
room for twenty boys. We have a carpenter's shop, pigsties for sixteen 
pigs, stalls for three cows, and we are commencing some more pigsties and a 
bam. The whole cost of the buildings has been about £250. For the first I 
year we could only undertake the cultivation of one acre ; last winter we ven- 
tured upon six acres. Our land — ^stiff blue clay — was hard for small light boys 
to dig; but our six acres were well worked, and our crops testify to the effects 
of spade husbandry. We have now taken ten acres in hand. We hope to 
increase considerably next year." 

In April, 1855, in reply to a statement in the Leeds Mercury that the 

Hardwicke School had come to an end, Mr. Baker writes a letter to the editor, 

from which we make the following extracts: 

When Mr. Bengough and I began our experiment three years ago, we were 
told that a school of eighty boys would scivrcely be sufficient to provide for the 
requirements of Chelt-enham — to say nothing of Stroud, Gloucester, and the 
juining districts of the Forest of Dean. We began with a school of Oiree. We 
increased it till we had at one time thirty-six. We have at present tiiirty-two. 
But for nearly ten montiis we have proclaimed that we were ready and willing to 
take ail the hoys of the county wfumi Vui magistrates Vwught fit to send us ; and 
the magistrates have never found boys enough to raise our number above 36, 
nor do I now believe that they ever will do so. 

This filing off in the supply of youOifuL offenders^ I suppose, must, by a slight 
exaggeration, liave been turned into a report of the scliool having ceased. But 
I assure you there Is no fear of the latter. I am in hopes shortly of feeling 
safe — I had always rather move too slowly than to quickly — ^in attacking the 
Bristol boys, and I have no fear of getting a sufficient supply from thence to 
keep up the school for many years. Such a diminution in crime as I have 
stated will appear incomprehensible to those who Imve not tried it. Many 
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things are incomprehensible to those who will not inquire. But a very short 
explanation may give some idea of the fact. 

I do not consider that two years' imprisonment in a reformatory school is the 
proper punishment for every child who gives way to a childish temptation and 
steals an apple that lies within its reach. I do not believe it to be just or right 
to violate the course of nature, and to take away from its parents every child 
of the lower classes thai is found out in doing what, unhappily, many children 
of the higher classes might do without more punishment than a w^ell deserved 
scolding of the nursery maid. On the other hand, where theft becomes habitual, 
and still more, where the boy is teaching others to steal, the action of a reforma- 
tory school is of the highest importance. J^r such let it be kept — ^not for every 
boy whose schoolmaster finds him obstinate and stupid, or whom some overseer 
wishes to get off the parish rates. 

I have now a boy in our school, who for two years had always two appren- 
tices (as thieves) under him. They were often caught and sent to jail, and he 
then took others. . That boy must have trained ten or t^velvo thieves, and 
would have gone on training more. He is now one of the best, and most trust- 
worthy boys I have, because one of the strongest characters. The weeding out 
of a few such boys as this from a large district will partly explain the diminu- 
tion of crime, but it wants an actiuU study of the subject to imderstand it 
altogether. 

I have acted now for nearly a quarter of a century on jail committees, lunatic 
asylum committees, Ac, Ac. I know pretty well what they are ; and I think 
them well adapted for the purposes for which they are used. But I would lay 
five to one on the success of a school undertaken by a country esquire who had 
his heart in it ; I would equally lay five to one against one established by a 
committee supported by rates. 

Six weeks ago I was at a meeting o^ I believe, the managers of every reform- 
atory establishment in England, and the question was especially discussed ; and 
I think the opinion was nearly unanimous that any other system of payment 
than the present one, viz. : a weekly payment for each boy, -would be highly 
undesirable. I believe that no good reformatory school has ever yet been es- 
tablished by other than voluntary contributions — ^from Mettray downward — \i, 
indeed, we may except Parkhurst, which I take to be the best school yet 
attempted by any government, 

I hold far more strongly than I did, before I had three years' actual experi- 
ence on the subject, that the fortnight in jail — supposing it always to be in 
separation from other offenders — has an admirable effect ; and I think all who 
have been used to a certified school will tell you the same. At the same time 
if a boy can not be kept separate from others — (you have only to confine him 
to his night cell for the time)— of course it will do no harm. 

In commencing land for a reformatory school, I should hope that this would 
be done — ^not by public advertisement replied to by any man who has a piece 
of land he wishes to be rid ofj and who has no further interest in the matter 
than the getting the highest accommodation rent he can — but that some gentleman 
of consideration in the county may be found who would offer land in his own 
estate at a fair rent. The sanction and support of neighboring country gentle- 
men is, I believe, of greater value than those who have not tried it would 
suppose. 

1 say at a favt' reni, because, however rich or liberal the landlord may be, I 
should much prefer that he should charge exactly a fair rent than give it gratia 
If he be able, in addition, to take the principal or entire management of the 
school into his own hands, (not so onerous a task as those who have not tried 
it would suppose,) it will be an incalculable advantage, and I believe he would 
find the pleasure amply repay the few hours a week it would cost him. 

Were I then to suggest the terms of an agreement, they would be a lease of 
21 or 50 years, determinable at three years' notice by the subscribers. If there 
happen to be an old farm house, or a row of three or four cottages on the land, 
I would make them available, though they might be far rougher than a county 
committee would ordinarily approve of. But if there be no buildings available, 
let some plain buildings be put up, which will be easily convertible into four 
ordinary laborers' cottages, and will cost no more than four ordinary laborers* 
cottages would do. 
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In commencing the school, you know my strong opinion is that there are not 
one but three objects to be borne in mind from the commencement. First, to 
establish the school for the reformation of youthful offenders ; secondly, to pro- 
vide places for them when reformed ; thirdly, to carefuUy sded the boys whom 
you ^ould first take. 

For the tliird point, namely, the selection of the boys, it is important to check 
the common opinion that the school is intended simply for the benefit of A., B., 
or C, certain criminal children. I liave always held that our school was to be 
used more for the benefit of the honest than the dishonest, by removing the 
former from the latter. But if so, as you can not take all the bad boys of the 
county at once, as you must begin with a few and increase by slow degrees, it 
is important that you should weed out the worst boys first. 

In the commencement of the actual working of the school, forgive my saying 
that care should be taken to get a man fit for the particular work; you will 
probably find it necessary to have a bailiff and a schoolmaster. The latter would 
appear at first sight to be the most fit to be the head; but if so, you must take 
csire that the boys are not brought up, more to pass an examination than to 
work on a farm. I prefer a bailiif for the head man, as I think he is more likely 
to be steady and less given to change. But whichever you take for your chief, 
I should strongly recommend that he should spend a month at least at some 
rolbrmatory school on trial, to see whether he is fit for the work or not A man 
who feels sure that he understands a reformatory school because he is used to a 
prison— or because he is used to a parish school — would probably find himself 
sadly at a loss when he came to try it 

With regard to the managemenl, I confess myself strongly in &vor of a com- 
mittee of one. A large committee may be useful in getting subscriptions, and 
in examining and checking the expenditure, but a commiUee can not reform a 
boy. One magistrate who hves close at hand, and can firequently walk in and 
chat with the boys, can do more than all the committees in England. A com- 
mittee can't lay its hand upon a boy's shoulder and lead him apart^ and persuade 
him to open his heart in private ; one magistrate or clergyman, one gentlemen 
in short who takes interest in the work, can easily do it 

In 1856, Mr. Baker submitted his Third Report: 

The rapid spread of the system throughout the whole of England has exceeded 
the hopes of its supporters. ♦ ♦ I have every hope that within three years 
nearly every county may feel as Gloucestershire alone can as yet — that there is 
a locus penitmiuB for every boy whom the magistrates in their discretion consider 
to require the treatment of a reformatory school. 

Another point of great importance is, that the act of last session, for enforcing 
the payment of some part of the maintehance of such children, (by their 
parents,) has at length come into operation. Many parents have willingly con- 
sented to pay ; but a short time ago the first contested case, as I believe, in 
'England, was tried at Bristol; and the parent, a man earning large wages, was 
sentenced to pay 3«. 6d. a week. We have every hope that this will soon be 
carried out thoroughly, and that all parents, even the very poor, will be com- 
pelled to pay, at least as much as the chQd would have cost them had he been 
honest This at any rate they can pay. If they can pay more, they should be 
made to do so. It has been for a long time a sad injustice that the parents of a 
criminal child should actually be benefited by his son's crime. 

The first and most important observation is, that we have lost the active 
services, though not the name, nor, I believe I may say, the warm interest, of 
liim by whose energy and devotion our school was first called into existence ; 
and so well organized that it can now proceed without his help. After origi- 
nating this school, and giving much assistance to the^ organization of that for 
Devon and Ck)mwall, Mr. Bengough has now undertaken the charge of that at 
Kingswood, near Bristol, which will, I trust, ere long make a clearance of all 
the worst juvenile criminals of Somersetshire ; a range of utility of which any 
might feel proud. 

During this year the average number of our boys has been increased by more 
than a third of the number of last year. This, however, must not be taken as a 
proof that crime is increasing. Of thirty-six oonmiitted to us in the year, nine 
have been received from other counties, and thirteen more were cases sent to us 
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on the first conviction, and who appear rather to have been boys momentarily 
led astray than hardened offenders. 

Indeed, a strong change has been perceptible in tlie general character of the 
boys received. The sharp, clever, highly educated, (in the usual acceptation of 
the term,) but determined thief, — who lias run his evil course for some years, 
and been often convicted, and is able and willing to corrupt others, — ^Iias given 
place to a set who appear to have erred from a want of knowledge rather than 
a determined propensity. 

In the year we have received thirty-six boys ; twenty-seven from our own 
county, and nine from other counties. Of our own twenty-seven — three are 
from Gloucester, eleven from Cheltenliam, and thirt-een from different parts of 
the county. Of the town boys, only four have been of tlie class who are era- 
ployed in corrupting and instructing others; five others have been very bad 
boys, two middling, and tliree I believe only led astray by momentary tempta- 
tion. At one time, indeed, the youthful marauders of Cheltenliam appeared to 
be scared, and for a time gave up their evil courses. One or two, I am sorry 
to say, have since returned to them, and, until they can be caught, the mischief 
will be again rapidly spreading. 

With regard to what we more strictly call the reformation of the boys, 
(although this is a term I never like to use in the past tense, as we can not 
possibly say that any boy is reformed^) we have received in the whole, up to 
last Christmas, ninety-four boys, of whom. 

Absconded, 5 ; removed without our consent, 3 ; apprenticed, *l ; in trade, 8 ; 
in service, 3 ; at sea^ 6 ; emigrated, 1 ; returned to their friends, 6 ; gone to 
other schools, 31 ; now in the school, 24; total, 94. 

Of the thirty-one whom we have put out in the world, either as apprentices, in 
trade, or the like, three have since been dishonest, — two of them under very 
strong temptations, and tlie third was unwisely allowed to leave the school 
much too early. Four others have turned out idle or in some way unsatis- 
factory, and have been discharged from their places, but are now working hon- 
estly. The other twenty-six are still going on satisfactorily. 

The fact of thirty-one boys having been removed to other schools also requires 
some explanation. In commencing a school, great difficulty is often found in 
getting what may be termed a good moral tone. Where all are wild it is diffi- 
cult to ,tame any, but when once the majority of the boys have acquired habits 
of at least order and discipline, any new comers insensibly adopt tlie same, and 
the training is comparatively easy. 

Acting on this idea, I suggested to the managers of schools of several counties, 
the taking a certain number of boys, who have been half-trained in some older 
establishment, to form a nucleus for the new school. I engaged, when such 
boys were taken from me by any manager, to receive half the number of newly- 
convicted boys in return. 

This suggestion has been largely adopted ; and I have sent in the last six 
months, twenty-eight boys to other schools, all of whom I beheve are, on the 
whole, well reported of. This has been a great assistance to us for the present, 
and for some little time longer it will continue to be so ; but I must remind the 
gentlemen and farmers of our county, that ere long it will be necessary to find 
places for our reformed boys. This will be no heavy burden if all will endeavor 
to help. If one place is found in each parish once in ten years it will probably 
amply suffice. 

But if all are utterly careless of every consideration except that of getting rid 
of criminals from their own neighborhood, without caring for what may become 
of them, no care or expense hud out on a reformatory school can be of any avail. 

The total cost of the school for tlie first three years was £1,328. 195. 2d, 
exclusive of the prime coat of building, but inclusive of purchase of stock. 

The large number of schools arising in all parts of England has caused a great 
demand for schoolmasters and bailiffs. This I have been anxious to supply as 
far as I could, and have had a considerable number of men training in the 
school to act as masters or bailiffs elsewhere, amounting to an average of three 
extra masters througliout the year. I am happy to add that, besides many 
masters of other schools who have spent from a few days to a fortnight here, 
and many who have come for a short time and given it up, six men trained here 
have gone to other schools, five of whom have hitherto given satis&ction. 
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EXPERIENCE IX REFOEMATORT SCHOOLS. 

When I first entered upon this work, I possessed little or nothing of any 
special qualification for it : my only practical acquaintance with boys having 
been acquired in an occasional experiment at teaching in a village Sunday 
School As must have been expected, therefore, I made not a few blunders at 
starting. The greatest of which perhaps was that in undertaking to be practi- 
cally the master, as well as the manager of the school, I undertook more than I 
had the time or power to perform, liut such was my Utopian idea of what was 
required and what I could do, that I at one time contemplated dispensing with the 
assistance of a bailiff, or any assistimce at all. The evil results of this error 
were two-fold. In the first place, though I was as much as possible on the spot 
myself, taking usually the main part of the labor of teaching in the school at 
night, and latterly also of superintending the boys at their meals, still, owing to 
my frequent absence on magisterial or other business, a larger proportion 
of attention and labor fell upon the b;uliff than he was well able to bear. 

I should therefore most strongly urge it, as of primary importance, to secure 
in the staff such a divL<?ion of labor as will relieve all those engaged from 
the strain of a too constant attention to what is undeniably a very liarassing 
and lalx>rioas task, the supervision and control of children of this peculiar class. 
But another, and as I consider it, an evil result, from my having thus under- 
taken more than I was able to perform, was that the bailiff became practically, 
and, (always of course under Mr. Baker.) still is the head of the Hardwicke 
Schools. Now, however important the formation of a habit of industry may be, 
and deprecating as one must over dosing children, especially of such a class, 
with direct religious teaching, it is most essential that some one habitually with 
them should be able to awaken their attention and interest in religious truth, 
and daily under the Divine blessing send it by a few forcible words home 
to their hearts. Of the influence which a habit and power of teaching such as 
tliis and a well trained mind had on the general tone of the school, we had am- 
ple evidence with our second master, a young man from Kneller-Hall, who un- 
fortunately remained with us only a short time. Now, as it seems to me, a 
man qualified 41s I have descril)ed, miwt be out of place if in any way subordina- 
ted to one of inferior mental training to his own. And the bailiff, with many 
important qualitications for his work, is not able, and indeed never undertook, 
to supply the directly educiitional clement, which is yet the most important in 
the system of a reformatory school. * * Mr. Baker would place the bailiff 
as the chief in importance as an agent in reformation, if not in authority in the 
school ; while I have always strongly felt, and where I had the opportunity 
pressed my conviction, that the Jirsi point to be secured, (next of course to 
a right heart,) is an educated mind, and that the agent in the industrial portion 
of the system will be then a secondary consideration, and a want not difficult to 
supply. 

Here, too, arises several questions, on which I experimented, not always 
successfully, in my own person, as to the position and intercourse of the master 
of school, with the boys, as carrying out the theory of the family system. 

The family theory and its full development from the first engaged my earnest 
attention, and I have since thought much upon the subject, and I really can not 
help coming to the conclusion that it is a mistake, and a mistake which has par- 
tially originated, in our adoption of the word family into our language upon this 
subject, as an equivalent of the French "famille." The infusion of a home feel- 
ing toward the reformatory or refuge is not necessarily dependent on the boys 
holding a filial relation in any real sense to the master of the school. As a 
school, (and so &r as a school is so,) as a '' household " is the true practical 
aspect in which, (it seems to me,) it should be regarded. The relation of a 
teacher to his scholar, the mast-er to his disciple, does not preclude, in fact calls 
eminently for the display of love, and in some sort a paternal interest on the one 
side, and a respectful but not in ordinary cases, a filial attaclmient on the other. 
If circumstances would allow of the Bui)division of numbers to such an extent, 
as that one head should have charge of from ten to fifteen children only, as is 
the case in one at least of the foreign reformatories, there would still be no 
true counterpart of the family as we understand the word. For ten children of 
one ^mUy would never be found of ages so nearly the same, so that the rela- 
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tion of each to each would be wanting, oven if that of each to the head could be 
realized, where, as is the case with us, so many of the children have parents 
over-indulgent rather than the reverse at their real home. To regard the reform- 
atory then, as a school, it seems to me will make one's treatment more system- 
atic and consistent, and more really practical than to aim at giving it in one or 
two particulars a complexion which can never be thoroughly carried out. The 
disadvantageousness of very large numbers will still stand upon considerations 
of another kind, the difficulty, namely, of finding one man capable of sufficiently 
individualising a very large number of children, and the necessity of calling in 
the aid of an assistant in such cases, who can scarcely stand in the same position 
to them as the real head. 

But to return to the faults of my first management. 

Commencing with an exaggerated idea of the power of kindness to do alone 
what is only to be brought about by firmness in requiring obedience and main- 
taining respect, I committed, at starting, the great error of treating my boys fwi 
with too much kindness, but with too little strictness and regularity of discipline. 
In seeking to win their confidence I encouraged them to be so unreserved as 
often to overstep the barrier of due respect : and both these errors have been 
subsequently the cause of much otherwise needless trouble. 

We commenced with three boys, who, before the school was quite completed, 
were accommodated by the bailiffs at their residence ; and this also interfered 
with the adoption of a settled system fix)m the first. The three boys were 
all from London : very good specimens of a class which is to be met with only 
in London and large towns ; and as far as my experience has gone, superior in 
every respect not only in knowledge^of evil, but in capabilities for good to the 
youtiiful criminals of a country district such as ours. There can be no question 
at the present stage of knowledge of the reformatory system, that to commence 
with a very small number of boys is the foundation of success. But it admits, 
I think, of a question, whether we acted judiciously in commencing with boys 
of so difficult a description to deal with, and it was almost unquestionably 
unwise to have them all from the same place. 

The system of punisliments and rewards which I had looked to as likely 
to prove, under ordinary circumstances, a sufficient stimulus to good conduct, 
and deterrent from bad, was, with a few slight diflerences in detail, that which 
I had seen so admirably working at the Philanthropic Society's Farm School at 
Rod-Hill, and of which, Mr. Sydney Turner has spoken as the key of the whole 
system there. 

I allowed, to well conducted boys, a small sum Weekly, in proportion to their 
skill and diligence in work, awarded generally at the discretion of the bailiff; 
as I could not succeed, from various causes, in getting the much better system 
of piece-work fairly carried out. I never, however, heard any discontent ex- 
pressed at his awards; a maximum being prescribed, and general rules made 
icnown, by which they were made. 

Of this weekly reward a certain proportion was deducted for each given 
offense, omitting fractions ; thus dishonesty forfeited the whole ; lying, tlirce- 
fourths and so on. At one time I allowed them these sums in money, but I 
found, by experience, that this practice gave rise to an almost irrepressible 
amount of gambling, and tended also to encourage and somewhat facilitate 
attempts to abscond from the school. I therefore had the sum entered to their 
credit, till they wished to purchase sweets, on which they were only allowed to 
spend a portion, or any other articles with it, or perhaps additional luxuries at 
meals. 

To 'render such a system as this efficient, demands great faith in its eventual 
success, and consequent perseverance in it on tlie part of the officers, and on the 
part of the boys depends on that which is not the growth of a day or even 
of a few weeks, a satisfactory moral tone generally in the school. In setting it 
in operation a]t first, it will have usually to be backed up by a ready appeal 
to more sensible modes of correction, where its influence is not sufficient, but 
always with a return to it, and a trial of it again and again, until, as it eventu- 
ally will, it succeeds. The fines, too, must be made sufficiently heavy to entail, 
as a tolerably near prospect, a curtailment of food or other indulgence. By a 
somewhat extraordinary application of this their consequence in one case, 
I made their influence more appreciated at the Hardwicke SchooL I had coca- 
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flum to give a mark to one of the bojs there, an impassible, idle, easy-tempered 
flimpl^n, when he derisiYely asked for 100. 1 accordingly took him at bis 
word, and the 100 marks gave him bread and water three d^ys in the week for 
a period of six weeks. It pat a stop to such remarks for the ftitm^. Of oourse, 
however, cases occurred in which punishment by fine was inadequate. On two 
occasions we had recourse to the ultima ratio of a public flogging, inflicted 
either by, or in the presence of Mr. Baker, and myself and with all the solem- 
nity of form and circumstance with which we could invest it. I have once 
be&re publicly recorded my conviction that inflicted in this way, it is calculated 
to exert a sound moral influence on the sufferer and the other boys. The 
offenses %L these two instances were a fifth attempt to abscond, and offering 
personal violence to the schoolmaster in the school. For other bad, though less 
serious offenses, we resorted to confinement in a light cell; occasionally, but 
very rarely extending to as much as three or four days ; (and then usually, prin- 
dpally for safe custody, when a boy had attempted to abscond,) for twenty- 
four hours is ordinarily found sufficient to reduce the most refiactory to order. 

In the infliction of the other severer punishments from time to time required, 
I endeavored, as far as possible, to establish a moral relation between the pun- 
ishment and the offense. Thus one punishment, and one which I found very 
sensibly felt, was confinement to the walk in fh>nt of the school-room, and 
the offices, sometimes strictly to the school-room itself at all times but the hours 
of work: and this was generally inflicted on boys who attempted to abscond, or 
were guilty of any act of dishonesty ; and I endeavored to impress upon all the 
boys the moral necessity of it, as the delinquents had proved that they could no 
longer be trusted out of sight 

When not subjected as a punishment to this restraint, they enjoyed a consid- 
erable amount of liberty. In fact, at one time, I can hardly say that they had 
strictly any bounds at sJl, except that they were not allowed to cross the canal, 
which is about two hundred yards below the school to the east, and were 
required, as a general rule, not to wander to any great distance from the school, 
for which in fact they had no time. 

I encouraged in most instances their acquisition of property, and the 
appropriation of their working tools. At first I had grievous complaints of 
their pilfering fix)m one another, (especially in regard to the produce of some 
gardens, with which I endeavored to interest them, not, however, very success- 
fully ;) but being quite unable to remedy this, I not unwillingly left it to redress 
itself as it soon did; endeavoring to deduce from it how unbearable would be 
the state to which society must come in time, if dishonesty were not repressed 
by law. For thieving in an ordinary way there was of course but little tempta- 
tion or opportunity in such a school as ours ; but surrounded as it is by a num- 
ber of orchards, and allowed as the boys were, a great deal of liberty, especially 
on Sunday afternoons, it might have been expected that we should have had 
many cases of pilfering apples to punish. But though we certainly had some, 
yet on the whole they were very few. 

But accurate as one's general principles and well arranged as one^s system 
may possibly be, it is by no means an easy matter to act up to them in the 
various cases and with the various tempers and dispositions, with which in 
a school of many boys one must have to deal Thus even the very promptitude 
of punishment which in most cases is so salutary, is in a few instances better 
exchanged for more winning and patient treatment 

I feel no hesitation in deprecating as the result of my experience, any exten- 
sion of the limit in age which is now fixed, unless it be such an extension, say 
up to nineteen, as will include a large dass who are now excluded, not on any 
definite principle, from the benefits of Reformatory Institutions aided by the 
state, and will compel the foundation of institutions with such modifications as 
will be suitable for the- reception of older inmates — ^and to which inmates found 
too old for the present existing schools might be transferred. 

A fair average success has attended the plan originated by Mr. Baker, of 
apprenticing boys to farmers or unskilled trades without a premium, and on 
such terms that a small but yearly increasing weekly payment is made by the 
master to a savings' bank, the accumulation to be for the hoy^s benefit, if he 
leaves at the end of his term with good character ; for the school, if he is 
discharged or returned to the school with a bad one. The employer is always 
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requested to return the boj to the school, if he becomes troublesome, or himaeir 
becomes unable, firom any cause, to keep him ; and as this is looked upon by the 
boys as a great punishment if it were always acted upon, and known to be so, 
it would afford a great security for the boys' good behavior. 

But there is one particular which marks peculiarly the criminal class of boys, 
(as I have been told the same is found among the inmates of our female 
penitentiaries,) in which they are all nearly alike, and with which, it is, in nearly 
all cases, equally difficult to deal — an inveterate habit of lying ; as one of them 
once told me, any one of them would tell a he if they thought they could 
get any thing by it; and even where there was no apparent advantafi'e to be 
gained, it seemed almost more natural for them to say what was untAe, than 
what was true; and the ingenuity and plausibility of the tales which some 
of the most uninventive lookmg bo3r8 have told me, has occasioned me no littlo 
surprise. 

I have already adverted to the decided difference that appears between 
the boys firom larger towns, especially London, and those fi*om country districts. 
There is an intensity about the former, which characterizes them in a very- 
marked manner. In the country indeed, one does not find those large associa- 
tionB of thieves of all ages, and many of them men of considerable talent, that 
exist in our largest towns, and therefore, among other points of difference, the 
intellect, in the one class of our young criminals, is much more active and more 
educated than ii) the other. It is not surprising, therefore, that among the 
regular practiced thieves from London, I discovered what I had not anticipated, 
the existence of a systematic and theoretical, as well as practical infidelity, 
which they had picked up from their elder associates. My experience has not 
shown me any approach to a similar evil in the simpler, but perhaps equally 
mischievous boys, coming firom the country or country towns. On the contrary, 
strong sectarian prejudices, especially as I^testants or Eoman Catholics, many 
of them rather amusingly, because very ignorantly, display. Of the general 
outlines of religious truth, I have found very few indeed, comparatively, wholly 
ignorant at the age at which they came to me. But having learned it as a 
task at school, it is very hard indeed to interest them in such teaching at all ; the 
least difficulty existing where they do come, devoid of religious instruction 
altogether. The time for teaching indeed generally is to most of them, the 
most trying period of the day. The enforced stillness, their utter distaate 
to which, by inducing, very many of them to play truant^ originally led them 
into crime, the call upon them to fix their attention and the irksomeness of 
beginning the rudiments of reading, under the ordinary system, especially to the 
older ones, all oppose great obstacles to doing much in tins way. Some things, 
especially, when orally taught, I found they are ^uick enough to apprehend ; 
more than boys of their average age in our conmion schools. But the ordinary 
reading books suits^le fix)mthe shortness of the words in which they are writ- 
ten, to their reading powers, are miserably behind the requirements of their 
minds. A set of riding books adapted to ragged and reformatory Bdiools^ is 
a want which I longto see sap^died. 
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Thb phjsiciil and mental condition of the poor in England is an 
instance of the failure of even the vastest legislative and pecuniary provis- 
ion, without corresponding care for mental and moral training, either by 
the family or the school, to secure happiness or prosperity among the 
poor. Instead of substituting for the conventual schools, as was done in 
Scotland, a system of schools capable of educating the whole body of the 
people, the vast funds and properties confiscated at the reformation were 
squandered or given away, and the great army of poor, who had received 
their living and what learning they got at the hands of the monks, were 
left unprovided for, either in body or mipd. 

The poor-law system, the only such substitute up to the time of the late 
juvenile reformatory movements, originated in the time of Elizabeth ; 
and, so far as children are concerned, was simply a scheme for supporting 
them up to a certain age as cheaply as possible, at parish expense, and 
then binding them out to a trade ; and this utterly without reference to 
parents or home. The state of things which the poor-laws were intended 
to remedy, and their reference to adults only, appear fix>m the preamble 
of the statute of 14th Elizabeth, which recites that ^^ all the parts of this 
realm of England and Wales be presently with rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars, exceedingly pestered, by means whereof daily happeneth 
in the same realm horrible murders, thefts, and other great outrage, to 
the high displeasure of Almighty €k>d, and to the great annoyance of the 
common weaL** 

Improvements in the poor-laws, with a view to bettering the condition 
of pauper children, were soon and continually suggested and attempted, 
in and out of parliament Sir Matthew Hale, about 1650, suggested an 
industrial school in each parish. Similar plans were put forward by 
Firmin, in 1678 ; by John Locke, while secretary to the Board of Trade, 
in a bill brought before parliament ; and by Pitt, in another, in 1796 ; 
both, however, being unsuccessful. 

The little success of these governmental efibrts is strikingly shown by 
late statistics of juvenile pauperism and crime. In 1849, eight per cent 
of all the prisoners in the English and Welsh jails, being 12,966 out of 
166,941, were under seventeen years of age; the whole number of 
children under sixteen, in the work-houses in the same, was 43,188, and 
those receiving out-door relief^ i. e., paupers living in pauper homes, 
276,618 ; in all 832,706 children, dependent upon the state for both physi- 
cal and mental support and training, and getting very little of the first, 
and substantially none of the last 
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Of the series of private efforts which were naturallj made to supply 
this failure by the state, the first attended with important results was the 
origination of Sunday Schools, by Robert Raikes, of Gloucester. Mr. 
Raikes, in a charitable visit to what was called the Bridewell of Gloucester 
jail, was much moved by the condition of a class of prisoners committed 
for trifling offenses, but there, kept in the company of the worst felons. 
Finding them excessively ignorant, he set about furnishing them with 
some instruction and work ; and his success turned his thoughts to the 
question of preventing such cases by providing the proper instruction for 
poor and vicious children. The second stimulus, immediately resulting 
in the establishment of the Sunday Schools, Mr. Raikes thus himself 
describes : 

*^ Some business leading me one morning into the suburbs of the dty, 
where the lowest of the people, (who are principally employed in the pin 
manu&ctory,) chiefly reside, I vras struck with concern at seeing a group 
of children, wretchedly ragged, at play in the street I asked an inhabit- 
ant whether those children belonged to that part of the town, and 
lamented their misery and idleness. ' Ah ! sir,' said the woman to whom 
I was speaking, ' could you take a view of this part of the town on a 
Sunday, you would be shocked indeed, for then the street is filled with 
multitudes of these wretches, who, released on that day from employ- 
ment, spend their time in noise and riot, playing at chuck, and cundng 
and swearing in a manner so horrid, as to convey to any serious mind an 
idea of hell rather than of any other place. We have a worthy clergy- 
man, minister of our parish, [Rev. T. Stock?] who has put some of them 
to school ; but upon the Sabbath day they are all given up to follow their 
own inclinations without restraint, as their parents, totally abandoned 
themselves, have no idea of instilling ?nto the minds of their children 
principles to which they themselves were total strangers.* Can nothing 
be done, I asked myself, for these poor children ? Is there any one who 
win take them to a school on a Sunday ?*' 

The schools which Mr. Raikes, with the efficient assistance of Rev. 
Thomas Stock, established, under the care of four respectable women, 
were quite successful, and became even singulariy attractive to the ^^set 
of litde heathens,'' as Mr. Raikes terms them, of the neighborhood. This 
modest enterprise was the beginning of a system which has extended 
until, in 1860, there were in England and Wales 28,614 Sunday Schools, 
with 818,186 teachers, and 2,407,642 scholars. 

The next private enterprise of importance for the reformatory education 
of the young was the Philanthropic Society, founded by Arthur Young, 
in 1788; which received, brought up and bound out to trades, orphans 
of both sexes, giving them some literary training and some knowledge 
of the occupations which they were to follow. 

The honor of first practically instituting a Ragged School, — ^that is, a 

V school where destitute children are taught letters and labor, and provided 

with fixMl, clothes, or lodgings, — belongs to the poor crippled cobbler of 

Portsmouth, John Pounds. Beginning with his own nephew, he gradually 
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gathered in his little shop a dass of thirty or forty boys and girls, 
whom he taught reading and writing and his trade. In 1830, the Hon. 
Miss Amelia Murray and Capt £. P. Brenton founded a Children's 
Friend Society, which sought to reform the vagrant and criminal children 
of London in its schools, and afterward to find respectable employment 
for theuL This society operated, in many respects, upon principles simi- 
lar to those of Mettray and the Rauhe Haus. 

In 1833, the £aling Reform School was founded by Lady Noel Byron, 
who has, from that early day to the present, been one of the ¥nsest and 
most efficient promoters of the movement for juvenile reform; and whose 
liberality, besides the Ealing School, the Bed Lodge School at Clifton, &a, 
has borne the expenses of the valuable labors of Miss Carpenter. In 
the same year, Mr. Walker founded the first Bagged School in London. 

The English government had already made attempts at educating pauper 
children, by means of work-house schools, before 1836 ; and in that year a 
system of district or union schools, made up of pupils from the work-house 
schools, was inaugurated by the establishment of the Norwood School, 
which was followed by an act of parliament for the establishment of such 
in'general, in 1846. In 1889, it had also recognized the principle of the 
separate imprisonment and industrial training of juvenile criminals by 
the establishment of Parkhurst prison. 

But these official efforts were not attended with any very encouraging 
success. The first promising efforts for preventive and reformatory 
juvenile education were again from private sources. In 1849, upon the 
representations of Bev. Sydney Turner, who had examined Mettray and 
other continental reform schools, the institution of the Philanthropic 
Society was made an agricultural school, and transferred to Bed HilL 
The effects of the good results here experienced were reinforced by the 
work of Miss Carpenter on reformatory schools, and her energetic efforts 
in connection with it These led to the conference at Birmingham of 
those interested in the subject^ of reformatory education, in 1851. This 
conference, again, led to the parliamentary inquiry of 1852-^, which was 
thorough and earnest, (although Mr. Monckton Milnes' bill, for the better 
care and treatment of juvenile offenders, had been somewhat contemptu- 
ously rejected by the House of Commons, only two years before, in 1850,) 
and to Lord Palmerston's act, in 1854. 

This act, together with those amending and defining it, has recognized 
four principles of essential importance to reformatory institutions, namely : 

1. That the crimes of the young need a different treatment firom those 
of adults. 

2. That it is the interest and duiy of the State to rescue and educate 
such children as misfortunes, or the misconduct of their parents, throw 
into situations of moral danger. 

3. That the cooperation of religious zeal and individual benevolence is 
more advantageous to the State than mere government establishments. 

4. That the parents or near relatives of young offenders should be 
compelled by law, if necessary, to contribute to the cost of their 
reformation. 
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Of the vaAous institutions in England for reforming vicious children, 
the most prominent are Parkhurst, Red Hill^ and Messrs. Baker and 
Bengough's school, at Hardwicke, in Gloucestershire. 

This latter school is perhaps the best instance of the progress of juve* 
/ nile reform in England. It was established, in 1852, by Mr. Baker, a 
country gentleman and magistrate of Gloucestershire, and Mr. George 
Bengough, a recent graduate of Oxford University. This school has 
selected the worst juvenile criminals, those who are the centers or heads 
of the evil, and, by Mr. Bengough^s personal intercourse and influence 
with them, as a member of the same little family, has succeded remarkably 
in transforming them into decent and useful members of society. After 
, proving the power of the means used upon a first set of boys from Lon- 
don, Messrs. Baker and Bengough gathered in the worst boys they could 
find in Gloucestershire. So thorough a reformation has this single school 
worked, that whereas there were formerly, in Cheltenham alone, some 
twenty boys, under fourteen, who had been convicted more than twice, 
there were not known, in 1856, more than two boys in the whole of 
Gloucestershire, who had been convicted more than once. Boys h^ve 
been sent from other counties to Hardwicke ; and what is of much greater 
significance, county reform schools, more or less modeled after it, have 
been or are being erected in more than twenty of the counties of England. 

A proper conclusion to this brief and insufficient enmneration, is the 
sunmiary of reformatory institutions in Great Britain and Ireland, given 
in " The Philanthropist," for May, 1857. According to this, the whole 
number of such institutions is ninety-one, and of their inmates five 
thousand two hundred and seventy-six. 

All these efforts, it is true, have made only a small impression upon 
the vast mass of pauperism which existed and yet exists in England. 
This is an actual nation by itself, almost as distinct, permanent, and self- 
propagating as a body politic ; three and four generations together have 
often been seen to come up in a troop for their hereditary weekly portion 
to the overseer ; and the family names of paupers stand on the parish 
books for a century together. Thus the great fountain of vice, beggary 
and crime remained untouched ; and the efforts at reformatory action 
have hitherto only done good by advancing nearer and nearer this foun- 
tain, in healing the streams of evil which flow from it 

Still, the position and prospects of the English Reformatory cause is 
on the whole encouraging. To- the large number of active institutions 
above mentioned, others are being added. Increasing numbers of the 
most intelligent and benevolent persons of influence are joining in the 
movement, and in the various other benevolent undertakings related to it. 
The Committee of Council on Education grants important pecuniary aid 
to such schools as come up to a given and attainable standard of excel- 
lence ; and an increasing interest in all measiu*es tending to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor, young or old, and to raise them to a position more 
suitable to a free and powerful nation, is rapidly pervading all classes of 
society. 
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Scotland furnishes a valuable example of the reformatory and presery- 
ative power of a judicious system of conunon schools. About l^OO, 
after half a century of oppression, there were, besides many actual pau- 
pers and wretchedly poor, two hundred thousand vagrant beggars, usually 
thieves and every way criminals. Yet, fifty years later, in 1767, there 
was not one capital conviction in the country ; and, for a century after- 
ward, paupers and criminals were but very few. This reformation and 
prevention has been almost altogether due to the Scotch system of parochial 
schools, which was commenced in 1494, was advocated by John Knox 
and his fellows in 1560, was extended in 1615 and 1633, and finally 
established upon an efficient footing by an act of parliament in 1696. 
Under this, each parish fiimished a school-house, a house and garden for 
the schoolmaster, and paid him a fixed annual rate, besides which he 
received a fixed tuition fee fix)m parents. 

The masters were required to be of good character, members of the 
Scottish Kirk, and able to teach the " common English studies," some 
practical mathematics, Latin, and the rudiments of Greek. Their incomes 
were respectable, and their social position in many respects as high as the 
ministers ; and in these schools the Scottish people, high and low together, 
have acquired very much of the sobriety, morals, information and 
shrewd and reflective habits, which have rendered their small nation so 
prosperous and influential in the realms both of matter and of mind. 

The population and wealth of Scotland increased, however, and large 
masses gathered to the great manufacturing cities. But there was no 
corresponding increase in the number of parochial teachers at such points, 
nor did their incomes increase correspondingly with the general advance 
in expenses and expenditures. The consequence was of course a gradual 
mental and moral deterioration ; and, in the end of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the next, a condition of popular ignorance and vice 
became apparent, which aroused public attention anew to the defects of 
existing educational means ; and a series of strenuous private and public 
efforts was commenced for their improvement, which is even yet in pro- 
gress ; and, in pursuance of which, bills have been annually attempted to 
be carried through parliament, for the last three or four years, for re-or- 
ganizing the parochial system. 

The Society for propagating Christian Knowledge, founded in 1701, the 
Gaelic School Society, and various local school societies, have for a long 
time been more or less supplementary to the parochial system. Of the 
later series of efforts above referred to, are the Sabbath and Sessional 
schools, established at Edinburgh, in 1813, the Normal School, and then the 
three others which grew from the latter, the labors of the Glasgow Edu- 
cational Society, the system of Assembly schools resulting from the same 
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exertions which estahlished the Edinburgh Sessional School, the Aberdeen 
industrial schools, local industrial and reformatory schools at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dundee, Ayr, &c., and church and state appropriations of more 
than $100,000 a year. 

The most systematic and successful enterprise of this class was institu- 
ted and carried out by William Watson, SherifF-substitute of Aberdeen- 
shire, who organized, in 1841, a system of industrial schools, which em- 
braced in its operations aU classes of idle vagrant children, and cleared a 
large town and county of juvenile criminals and beggars ; thereby estab- 
lishing an enviable reputation as a wise political economist, an efficient 
magistrate, and a practical benefactor of his country and race. His plan, 
which was developed gradually, embraced, first, gratuitous education. 
This succeeded only partially. He next held out three substantial meals 
a day, and four hours of useful, but self-imposed occupation. This was 
a stronger inducement ; but all the vagrant children did not come. Then, 
under the police act, all street begging was prohibited, and all found beg- 
ging were sent to the industrial school for food, instruction and work. 
And, to reform those who still gained their bread by thieving, a child^s 
asylum was founded, to which these young criminals were sent to school, 
or to be taught useful knowledge and a trade, instead of a prison. By 
these various agencies, street vagrancy and juvenile crime has been anni- 
hilated. Some of the features of this system have been tried in nearly all 
the large towns in Great Britain, and with a success greater or less, as the 
plan adopted has embraced more or less of the Aberdeen system. 

The success of Sheriff Watson^s enterprise induced Rev. Thomas 
Guthrie to attempt a similar one in Edinburgh, the result of which has 
been the establishment, in 1847, of two *^ industrial feeding schools*^ there, 
one called the *' Original,'' and the other, an off shoot from it, the " United'* 
Ragged School. The separation arose from a difference of opinion as to 
religious instruction; the "Original" being distinctively a Protestant 
school, while, at the " United," religious instruction is given separately to 
children of the Protestant and Catholic communions. Both, however, are 
doing good, substantially in the same field ; although the size of the dty 
has prevented the accomplishment of such a thorough cleansing horn 
juvenile beggary and vice as has happened at Aberdeen> 

Reformatory instruction in Scotland has received a decided impulse 
firom the operation of an act known as Mr. Dunlop's act, passed in 1854, 
which empowers magistrates to commit children guilty of offenses, and 
vagrant children, to a proper reform school, for a definite term of years^ 
and provides for the payment of the expenses of such children by the 
parents if able, otherwise by the parish. The recognition and enforce- 
ment, in this act, and in Lord Palmerston's similar act for England and 
Wales, of the duty of parents to provide for the support of their criminal 
children, constitute a very marked and valuable feature in the late reform- 
atory operations of Great Britain, and one whose soundness is already 
proved by its good effects. 

The following memorandii of visits to three Scotch refoimatorieB, are 
copied firom the Irish Quarterly JSecieto for June, 1856. 
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IHDUBTBIIL SOHOOL^ GLASGOW, (SOTTEN BOW.) 

Iv this school the great nuyorily of the children are those sent thither by the 
magistrates^ under Banlop's act, for being in a state of destitution ; the remainder 
are admitted from charity, for the same reason. All the children are fully fed, 
and those sent by the magistrates are lodged as well as fed : the diet is porridge 
and milk for breakfast and supper, and Scotch broth or pea-soup and bread for 
dinner. From the healthy and hearty appearance of the children, it would 
appear that the food is suffldent. The building of the institution, though old, is 
roomy and in a high, airy situation ; and there is a play ground adjoining. 

The master, Mr. Wilkie, kindly accompanied me over the establishment. The 
boys were employed in making paper bags for grocers, &c., and in picking cotton 
waste: they seemed to be working with spirit The master informed me 
that there was no difficulty in obtaining work for them — ^that, indeed, twice as 
much work could be obtained as the children could do. The g^ls whom I saw 
were employed in sewing and knitting ; and I learned that they do the house- 
work and make the clothes. Trades are not taught in this schooL I was 
informed that it was not considered desirable to make shoemakers or tailors of 
the children, sinoe the journeymen in those trades are generally in a low moral 
position. 

The religious instruction consists of reading portions of the Scriptures ; no cate- 
chism is used. A large part of the pupils have been the children of Irish Eoman 
Catholic parents, yet hitherto the school has come into no collision with the Boman 
Catholic body. On Sunday the children attend public worship, the boys at a Free 
Churoh and the g^ls at an Established Church — an arrangement dictated by the 
convenience of aoconunodation. 

One of the lady directresses, whom I found superintending in the girls' school, 
informed me that great pains are taken to find situations for the pupils when they 
are of an age to quit the institution. Factoiy work is objected to, as leaving the 
children too uncontrolled. It is thought undesirable also that the lads should be 
employed as errand boys, since they would be so much in the streets, and have 
unoccupied time on their hands. For the girls, domestic service is preferred, 
particularly in the fiunilies of working men or small tradespeople, it being found 
that the position of servants in gentlemen's &milies is too great a rise for them. 
The boys are chiefly apprenticed to trades, such as carpenters, smiths, &c. : ' a large 
niunber have been taken into ship-builders' yards, the owners of which are friends 
of the institution. A supervision over the pupils is kept up for some years after 
they leave the school ; and when out of work they are, I believe, permitted to 
return to the school till they can obtain employment. One condition is made with 
the persons to whom the pupils are intrusted, viz., that they shall cause them to 
attend a Protestant place of worship. The children have generally turned out 
well, and some of them have risen to a respectable position. 

BETUGB FOB BOTS^ (DUKB STBEET, GLASGOW.) 

This establishment is in an open, airy situation, on the east side of Glasgow ; 
the building is large and roomy, thoi^h in a style of architecture of more preten- 
sion than is, perhaps, suitable to an institution of this character. 

The boys have all been convicted of offenses, and are sent here to be detained 
for seven years, if necessary, for their reformation. I was informed, however, by 
Mr. McCallum, the superintendent, who kindly showed me the institution, that it 
is rarely necessary to keep a boy for more than four years. Many of the pupils 
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have been in pnaoxL Mr. McCallum much pre&» that they should be sent direct 
to the institution without having been in gaoL The pupils are taught trades^ 
such as tailoring, shoemaking, carpentry, &c. The trades are taught by men who 
also^ I believe, superintend their pupils at other times and sleep with them at 
night. These men are workmen thoroughly skilled in their crafts, and are paid 
full wages. The oonsequence is, that the pupils become really good workmen, 
and are able at once to gain a livelihood on leaving the institution. I saw some 
ladies' boots and shoes, which were very well made. The proceeds of the work, 
I was informed, pay the cost of the raw material, the wages of the teachers, and 
leave a surplus, which is devoted to the general expenses of the establishment 
No part of the earnings is gpven to the pupils. 

The lads were plainly but neatly dressed in the usual working garb of Scotland, 
and seemed to be well fed. The diet, I learned, was of the ordinary Scotch 
character, viz., porridge and milk for break&st and supper, and barley broth qt 
pea-soup with bread for dinner. 

There is a steam-boiler which supplies steam for heating purposes, and also to 
an engine drawing a fanning apparatus which ventilates the house. This is 
intrusted to the care of two of the boys. 

When I visited the institution, it being near the dinner hour, most of the boys 
were in the play-ground, which is spacious and airy: some of them were being 
instructed by a drill-sergeant in the sword exercise. Upon thb ringing of the 
dinner-bell all who were in the play ground formed into columns at the word of 
command, and marched, in good order, into the dining-halL The military disci- 
pline, ]£r. McCallum Informed me, is considered useful as accustoming the boys to 
prompt obedience, and saving much time in proceeding to work, meals, &a 

When the pupils leave the establishment, great pains are taken to provide them 
with situations at a distance from Glasgow. The nujority emigrate to Canada 
Many of the owners of vessels trading from Glasgow to that cotmtiy take the 
lads out gratis, two in each ship. The institution furnishes them with an outfit, 
and a bag of biscuits toward their provisions ; and they are expected to make 
themselves useful on board. On arriving in Canada, they are received by persons 
fHendly to the institution, who procure them employment Of those who do not 
emigrate, many are apprenticed to shoemakers and other artisans in the country, 
and some have gone into the army and navy. 

It is calculated that 86 per cent, of the boys who leave this establishment ulti- 
mately turn out welL This^ however, is upon the assiunption that those whose 
career is unknown are going on aright ; Mr. McCallum, however, believes that 
any who went wrong would be heard of This success is probably in a great 
measure to be attributed to the removal of the pupils from Glasgow, which pre- 
vents their associating with their old connections. 

There is also a refbge for girls in Glasgow, but I had not an opportunity of in- 
specting it 

The combined eifect of these institutions, and the industrial schools, has been 
to reduce crime to a considerable extent In the last year, though the piioe of 
provisioDS was high and trade not good, the number of prisoners in the jail of 
Glasgow was one hundred less than in the preceding year, 

EDIKBtmaH UNITED INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, (SOUTH ORAT'S CLOSE.) 

This school is conducted in a large roomy old house in an inclosed court, 
formerly the dwelling of a nobleman. I arrived a short time before the dinner 
hour. I went through several rooms where the children were engaged in industrial 
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iployiDtnty particulariy ihoemaking and tailorings while aome of the joonger 
ooeiwefe Bulking pi^)er bags and bandboxes. I learned that tiie shoemakers and 
tailoiB were allowed a small portion of the prooeeds of their labor, as a penny per 
pair for shoes, &c Those who had attained to some skill had learners under them, 
(ealled appfentioes^) some one, some two, and even three. The work done by 
tiie apprentioes is plaoed to the credit of the boj-teaoher. The boys working at 
trades were in different rooms, each under the care of a master. The children 
f^ypeazed to woric with spirit 

The account of the industrial department, I find, shows a balance of loss; 
but, as the clothing consumed by the children Hhemselyee is not credited, the 
real loss, if any, will be trifling. 

That a more &yorable financial result is not obtained is to be attributed to 
the youth of the children, who leave the school so soon as they are deemed 
competent to fill private situations. 

I went into the kitchen, which was very dean, and saw the dinner prepared. 
It consisted of Scotch broth, of a nourishing palatable description, with brown 
bread. The children breakfiist and sup on porridge. 

It was interesting to see them at dinner. They were placed at tables contain- 
ing about 13 or 14 each. At the head of every table is an elder boy or girl, 
whose duty is to count the number at the table, and, if any are away, to account 
ft>r their absence. 

I did not happen to be present at the hour when religious instruction is im- 
parted, but I learned ihai the clergy of each denomination attend and teach the 
children of their creeds in separate rooms. This plan, I understand has met 
with perfisct success. While it insures to the children a thorough religious train- 
ing, experience shows that it is unaccompanied by any tendency to sectarian 
discord. 

There are at present more than one hundred inmates in the School, of which 
about two-thirds are Roman Catholics. A large number of children have, at 
different times, left the school for various situations in which they have been 
placed, and have mostly turned out well. 

The combined effect of this school, and of a larger one which has been for 
some time established on principles similar, except as respects the religious 
instruction, has been absolutely to annihilate juvenile mendicancy in Edinburgli, 
and very greatly to diminish the number of the youthful inmates of the jail. 

Major Arthur Hair, of Edinburgh, one of the most active and earnest fiiends 
of these schools, thus writes : 

" One principle is, I believe, peculiar to our school — ^it is equality of religious 
creeds. We have one hour, (10 to 11, A. M.,) appointed for religious instruction, 
when the different sects retire to separate rooms to receive their religious instruc- 
tion, fix>m the teachers of their own faith : for the remainder of the day they all 
work together, in the fear of God, and in the love of one another, at least this is 
our aim, and we believe our endeavor has been blessed. We are chiefly com- 
posed of Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Roman Catholics. We have worked 
together now for eight years most unanimously, and the children who have left 
us in the course of that period have generally behaved well. 

If you will carefully read the reports, I think you must come to the conclusion 
that we have done something to simplify the religious difficulty. From the very 
commencement, we have acted by one another in a true and honest spirit, and 
though we are always most happy to see the clergy of every denomination 
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coming amongst us, and taking an interest in our children, yet we have gtadi- 
onsly avoided having any of them on our committee. The venerable old Bishop 
Carruthers is the only exception, and he was a man any school might have been 
proud of having at its head. 

We have constantly on our platform at the general meetings clergy of every 
creed. We have frequently the clergy of the Church of England, the Presbyte- 
rians and the Catholics, instructing the children, of course in separate rooms, but 
at the same hour ; daily from 10 to 11 o'clock. It is open to all, and I frequently 
pass during that hour fix)m one to another, to see what is going on ; btU mind, 
each depoffimeni is under the sole supervision of its own religious instruction com- 
mittee, and theyj by the constitution and rules of the school, can not be meddled 
with by any persons but members of their own church. For the one lunar this 
distinction is made ; we then join harmoniously together, and I am sure I never 
during the day think for a moment what is the creed of any particular child. We 
all acknowledge the same God, and there are general rules of guidance which 
can not give offense. One of our teachers is a Presbyterian, the other is a Cath- 
olic — our superintendent is of the Church of England— our pupil teachers are 
Catholic or Protestants as it happens, so are all the servants of the institution. 
I never think of asking to what sect they belong. We have a man to teach the 
shoemakers, I know he is a Catholic. 

I do not know what the tailor is, or the tamer, or the bookbinder, or the 
printer, — ^but I know we have never had a word of difference or of unkindness 
amongst the children or the teachers. May not we then hope that the blessing 
of heaven ^nay rest upon our endeavors, and that we may be the honorable 
means of bringing up children, who through life will obey the great command, 
to love as brethren. 

We also have a housekeeper and a woman under her. For some years the 
head- woman was a Catholic, but we found it very difficult to get a woman of the 
class we required, and so were driven to take a Protestant^ but the under-woman 
is a Catholic. As &r as I can judge^ this school has been and is working on a 
true and fiuthfbl principle.'' 
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As early as in the 7th century, English and Scotch students resorted to 
Ireland for education. From the 8th century to the 13th, says Bayle, 
Ireland was " the most civilized country in Europe, the nursery of the 
sciences." Besides the higher institutions of learning, there remain 
records of a system of conventual schools, with teachers employed 
expressly for instructing poor scholars gratis. 

But instead of a system of parochial schools, assisted by the state and 
supervised by the local clergymen of the pupils* parents, which succeeded 
so well in Scotland and would have found a basis at least as good, in ex- 
isting institutions in Ireland, the whole series of English legislation from 
the act of Henry YIII., in 1587, for establishing parochial schools, down 
to the latest of the modem educational associations, the Kildare-Place 
Society, dating from 1811, constituted a system of avowed attempts to 
make Englishmen and Protestants out of Irish Catholics. The act of 
1587, which provided for parochial schools, bound the Catholic clergy, 
under oath and under penalty of a heavy fine, to keep "a school to learn 
English," if any pupils should offer. An act under Elizabeth, A. D., 
1658, provided for diocesan schools, of a higher grade. During subse- 
quent reigns various other statutes were enacted on the subject generally, 
showing some slight progress in liberality. But, although the Catholics 
were four-fifths at least of the whole population, yet this whole course of 
legislation prohibited them from endowing, managing or teaching schools, 
or even from educating their own children abroad ; and the penalty for 
any Catholic acting as a schoolmaster, assistant schoolmaster, or private 
tutor, was transportation for the first o^ense, and the pains of high 
treason for the second. 

Of the succession of Protestant associations which continued these 
efforts at a later day, the Society for promoting English Protestant schools 
in Ireland was the first It was established in 1788, to take charge of 
the Charter schools, which Primate Boulter had set in operation two years 
before. The Association for Discountenancing Vice followed, in 1800, and 
lastly came the Kildare-Pkce Society, which was in active operation until 
about 1885. Altogether, these societies expended nearly seven millions 
of dollars of public money in their vain undertaking. 

Wiser and more liberal efforts for an unsectarian education began to 
be made as early as 1806, when a commission was appointed to examine 
the condition of schools in Ireland. Another was appointed in 1824 ; and, 
afler still further efforts during several years, the present Board of National 
Education in Ireland was appointed, and commenced its operations in 1831. 

This body, composed of influential persons, both Catholic and Protest- 
ant, has labored with much wisdom and success. At the end of 1854, 
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the schools under its charge numhered 5,178, having more than a half 
a million of children on the rolls. These schools include 155 agricultural, 
and 142 work-house schools, besides various training schools, industrial 
schools, &c. The annual appropriation for the Board has increased from 
about £4,828 to about £200,000 ; and the influence of its labors is 
accomplishing a visible change in the moral and physical condition of 
Ireland. The system has lately been completed by the establishment of 
the Queen^s colleges at Cork, Belfiist, and Galway, which are based on 
similar principles, and offer a completed education without sectarian 
influence or tendency. 

These *' National Schools," although in fact both preventive and reform- 
atory, are not technically so. Education expressly such, is not yet mak- 
ing progress in Ireland as rapidly as in England, although interest in it is 
increasing, and the need of it is, if possible, greater. The statistics of 
Juvenile crime in Ireland are startling. In 1858, the number of offenders, 
aged not more than sixteen, arraigned in Ireland, was 15,600 ; of whom, 
were committed for trial, 12,288. And in 1854, of a total of 10,786 so 
arraigned, 7,640 were convicted. In Dublin alone, of a whole number of 
240,248 persons taken into custody by the police, during the four years 
from 1849 to 1852, inclusive, 68,882, being over one-fifth, were less than 
twenty years of age. 

To meet the moral and physical needs of such a class, both Protestants 
and Catholics have of late years made commendable exertions. The 
oldest Ragged School in Dublin is the Lurgan Street School, established 
in 1880, and to which a department for lodging and feeding boys was 
added in 1851. The Mill Street Ragged Schools were founded, in 
1850, by Mr. Daniel MoUoy. The Townsend Street Schools were opened 
in 1852. Among the ladies interested in these schools are the wives of 
Archbishop Whately, and of Hon. Thomas Lefh>y, and others of the 
most influential families in Dublin. The pupils of these sdiools are em- 
ployed as shoe-blacks, messengers, &c. The Ragged School Broomer and 
Messenger Society, organized 1852, procures for its scholars a somewhat 
higher grade of employment, and obtains good situations for them at 
graduation. 

These are Protestant schools ; and number in all about 300 ** ragged" 
pupils. There were, however, in 1858, six Catholic schools, under charge 
of a committee of leading Catholics, with an aggregate attendance, includ- 
ing week-days and Sundays, of 2,780. The corresponding figure for the 
above Protestant schools is about 1,000 ; the number aided with food, 
lod^ng and clothing in the Catholic schools not being given. Mr. Con- 
nellan states the whole number of Ragged Schools in Dublin, 1858, at 
nine, with 664 pupils. Other similar schools have been added ; among 
others, St Joseph's Industrial School, and the Andrean Free National 
School, excellently conducted by Mr. M'Gauran ; both Catholia 

The example of Dublin is being followed in Cork and other Irish citiea, 
but we are at present unable to give precise information of thdr progresa 
or present condition. 
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Is the movement for juvenile reform in Europe, some important princi- 
ples of operation are perceptible. We shall here briefly state them. 

1. Perhaps the most prominent of the points alluded to is, the Family 
Principle in organization. Of the modem reformatories, established to 
do a better work than the great centralized European orphan-houses and 
alms-houses, many receive only from ten to twenty children ; a number 
not too great to allow family discipline and family influence. Larger es- 
tablishments, as at Horn and Mettray, are sub-divided into family groups, 
under the charge of an '* elder brother," or assistant of some grade. 
Under the influence of the benevolent and assiduous oversight of such 
guardians, these minor groups are pervaded with a spirit nearly approach- 
ing that of the natural family, and seem to afford the best possible sub- 
stitute for the parental care of which the pupils are deprived. 

2. Relations of these Institutions to their originators and the supervising 
authority. The best of the European institutions have been first estab- 
lished upon a small scale, by one person, with the aid of a little society or 
of a few friends, or perhaps himself being sole originator, manager, 
teacher and pay -master ; sometimes in his own private house. As the 
results of such labors become visible, his friends grow interested in it, 
and assist him with money or services ; perhaps a few, or many, furnish 
funds sufficient to procure lands and buildings, and to provide some scanty 
salary for the officers. Now it is, and not before, that the appeal is made 
to the State ; by showing that definite and important good is already 
done, and that moderate assistance will secure the safe and permanent 
continuance of the means of such good. In return for such aid, the State 
is invested with a supervisory power ; and the reports of the institution 
are made to it, and to the public 

3. The motives and preparatory training of the teachers employed. 
In Europe, the student of juvenile reform is continually surprised at the 
almost missionary spirit which must operate in the various corps of assist- 
ants as well as superintendents at reformatories, to keep them where duty 
is so severe and wages so scanty. It is only a spirit of the most imme- 
diate, practical, home benevolence, looking to the benefit of the nearest 
and neediest, and influencing a class with whom, with us, such motives 
have too little weight, which calls out this class of laborers in the field of 
reform. 

The pioneers in the modem reformatory enterprise, were mainly un- 
prepared for their work by study or experience. But they almost imme- 
diately annexed to their institutions normal departments, varying in 
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character and distinctness, for the professional training of their assistants 
%and successors. The members of these departments render important 
assistance in the daily conduct of the institution, and at the same time 
pursue a comprehensive course of study, thus obtaining extended and 
combined knowledge of the theory and practice of their profession. 

4. The character and purpose of the industrial training given. Although 
some of these institutions prepare their pupils for trades, it is the object 
in most of them to train them for earning a living, as farmers, gardeners 
or nurserymen, and to accustom them to such a life ; the country, and 
rural occupations, being regarded as the situation most favorable for the 
future morals and usefulness of the class of pupils trained in them. This 
also counteracts the existing tendency in the population to concentrate in 
and about the already overgrown European cities. 

5. The extent to which women cooperate in the maintenance and carry- 
ing on of the institutions. The funds which support them are frequently 
wholly or partly gathered by a society of women, organized for the pur- 
pose ; a force of female teachers is employed wherever the institution re- 
ceives female pupils ; and the system of *^ patronage " for the graduates 
is frequently in charge of a female patronage society. The women con- 
stituting these societies are pious, of great respectability, deeply interested 
in their work, and judicious and energetic in prosecuting it ; and, in many 
instances, of high social position. 

6. Contribution to the support of criminal children by their parents. 
Instead of permitting such parents, — ^usually themselves useless if not 
also criminal members of society, — ^to cast upon their more diligent and 
upright fellows all t)ie care and expense of the children whom they have 
ruined, a custom is gaining ground of applying to such parents for a 
periodical payment in aid of their support In England, Bavaria and 
Belgium such an application is sanctioned by law ; and, in case of refusal, 
means of coercing a proper contribution are provided. 

7. Economy. Notwithstanding that the average number of teach- 
ers and officers in the European reformatoiies is much larger than is usual 
in the United States, the average expense per pupil is surprisingly small. 
This is due, not only to the inexpensiveness of the buildings occupied, 
and smallness of the salaries paid, but to numerous economies secured by 
the judicious improvement of the labors of the pupils in farming, garden- 
ing, trades, &c., so that the institutions are, to a considerable degree, 
self-supporting. 

8. A system of patronage, for continuing assistance and influence to t^ie 
pupil after leaving the institution, until he is securely established, both in 
respect to occupation and morals. This department is under charge either 
of the officers of the institution or of a society organized for the special 
purpose, or both, and sometimes with State aid. Such societies consist 
either of men or women ; and the help thus afforded to their beneficiaries 
is an important and indeed an indispensable appendix to the education of 
the school itself. 

9. The distinctly preventive character of the movement generally. 
Not only do separate institutions exist, as well for the morally endangered 
as for the vicious only, but the best of the refoimatories proper are, to a 
large extent, preventive in character. Orphans, neglected children, those 
already beginning to gd astray, are received and cared for on the sound 
principle that prevention is better than cure, whether as to morals or 
money« 

It may be added that nearly all the excellences above enumerated are 
directly or indirectly traceable to the extensive existence of personal, 
practical, active and painstaking charity among the individuals of Euro- 
pean communities. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON REFORMATORY EDUCATION AND 

INSTITUTIONS. 



I. EUROPEAN. 

COLOiaES AGBICOLBS, BOOLB8 BUBAtiBS, XT EOOLE8 DE BEFOBMB, poar ICS indi- 
gents, les mendiants et les vagabonds, et specialement poor les enfants des deux 
sexes, en Suisse, en Allemagne, en France, en Angleterre, dans les Pays-Bas et 
en Belgique. Rapport addresse a M. T^ch, ministre de la justice, par £d. Due 
petiaux . . . Bruxelles, 1851. 4o. 2 cols. pp. 208. (Agricultural colonies, and 
rural schools and reform schools, for paupers, mendicants and vagrants, and 
especially for children of both sexes, in Switzerland, Germany, France, England, 
the Netherland»and Belgium. A report to M. Tesch, minister of justice. By 
Ed. Ducpetiaux. Brussels, 1851.) 

This exceedingly clear, condensed and full document, gives (in French) details 
and statistics, narrative and tabulated, of origin, management, organization, ex 
pense, and mental, moral and religious training and discipline, fuller in propor 
tion to the importance of the institution, and especially complete and interesting 
upon the great schools of Mettray and Ruysselede. 

Besides these two, more or less account is given t>f sixty-four other institu- 
tions, being all those of importance in Western Europe, and including as well or- 
phan houses and other preventive and repressive institutions, as reformatories 
proper. 

The report contains also plans and elevations of the buildings at Ruysselede, 
Mettray, and the Rauhe Haus, and a valuable report to the government of Bel- 
gium, embodying a plan of orguiization for farm-almshouses for adult beggars. 

It has also short summaries of the history of juvenile reform in the countries 
of which it treats, and a terse and able summary of the author's own views upon 
reformatory institutions, as deduced from the extensive array of facts included in 
his investigations. 

FuxOEVDE Blatteb aus dem Ranhen Hause zu Horn bei Hamburg. Mitt 
heilungen uber freie Vereine, Anstalten u. s. w. Herausgegeben von Dr. Wich 
em . . . (Flying Leaves from the Rauhe Haus at Horn near Hamburg. Contain 
ing information upon free churches, institutions, &c. Ed. by Dr. Wichem.) 
Monthly. 12o., pp. 86 each. 

This is the organ, not only of the Rauhe Haus itself, but of that whole religious 
and reformatory movement in Germany, known as the Inner Mission. It includes 
reports of the proceedings of the agents of this movement and of the various 
churches and institutions connected with it, and of the progress and condition of 
the Rauhe Haus itself. At the printing and publishing office established at the 
Rauhe Haus, a large number of works for the young and for adults, conforming 
to the views of the Inner Mission, ethical, biographical and entertaining, have^been 
issued ; of which lists are from time to time given in the advertising pages of the 
Fliegende Blatter. 

SociBTE Patebkkllb. Foudation d'une colonic agricole de jeunes detenues 
a Mettray . . . Paris . . . B. Duprat . . . 1889. (Paternal Society. Foundation 
of an agricultural colony for young detenues, at Mettray. Paris : B. Duprat. 
1889. 8o., pp. 112. 

Rappobts des dibbcteubs de la colonib agbicole de Mettbat. (Re' 
ports of the directors of Mettray to the founders.) 12o. 
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This account of the foundation of Mettray, with its annual reports, forms a 
series of annual pamphlets from 1889, and yet continued. They include full and 
interesting accounts of the progress of Mettray, with anecdotes, documents, &c., 
and various engravings. Among others, is the head of Vicomte Bretigneres de 
Courteilles, one of the original founders of Mettray, now deceased. 

Amnales db la Charite. Revue mensuelle destinee a la discussion des ques 
tions et a Tezamen des institutions qui interessent les pauvres. Journal de U 
societe d'economie charitable. . . . Paris. A. Le Clere et Ce. (Annals of Char- 
ity. A monthly review for the discussion and examination of questions and in 
stitutions relative to the poor. Journal of the Economical Charitable Society. 
Paris: A. Le Clere & Co.) 80., pp. about 800 a year. 

This monthly now forms thirteen handsome volumes, from 1846 to 1857 inclus- 
ive ; and contains a large mass of information relative to the ancient and modem 
history, and present condition and progress, of institutions of all classes, intended 
for the succor and reform of the poor and unfortunate ; including not only reform- 
atories proper, but hospitals, charity schools, benevolent societies, &c. 

Thb Irish Quarterly Review. Dublin: W.B. Kelly. London: Simpksns, 
Marshall & Co. Price 2s. 6d. per number. 

Appended to each number of this ably conducted Quarterly from June, (No. 
XIV.) 1864, there is a " QuarUrly Record of the Progrus of Reformatorff SekooU 
and Prison DisdpUne" — averag^g at least 100 closely printed pages, and (xm- 
taining reports of Institutions, accounts of public meetings in reference to JuTenile 
Crime and its prevention and reformation, and the ablest papers which have 
appeared from the British press on the subject. The series constitutes a Docu- 
mentary History of the Reformatory Movement in Great Britain since 1864. In 
them will be found a particular account of the Mettiay Institution, and of the 
movement's of M. Demetz. 

The Philahthropist and Prison and Refonaatory Gazette; London: Pub- 
lished at the Book Sooiety, 19 Paternoster Row. 6s. per annum. 

Tliis Monthly Journal is a valuable Record of Social Amelioration and of Char- 
itable Institutions in Great Britain. It is now the organ of the National Reform- 
atory and Refuge Union, of which the Earl of Shaftesbury is President The 
number for February, 1857, contains the " Prize Essays on the Practical Manage- 
ment of Reformatories and Refuges, with respect to Food, Labor and Rest." 

Report from Select (Tohmittbe [of the Hovbe op Commors,] on criminftl 

and destitute juveniles; together with the proceedings of the committee, minutes 
of evidence, appendix and index. . . . December, 1852. Fol., pp. 551. 

Do. June, 1853. Fol., pp. 542. 
. These two solid reports contain evidence, oral and documentary, ftimished to 
the respective committees of the English House of Ck>mmons, by Rev. S. Turner, 
Miss Carpenter and other leading philanthropists, relating to all questions of 
theory and practice in juvenile misery and crime, and their prevention and re- 
form ; a great mine of authoritative materials, from which have been gath- 
ered the substance of numerous publications upon the subjects discussed. Among 
the documents in the appendixes to these reports are, extracts fix>m many reports 
on prisons, &c., of chaplains and inspectors; narratives of individual juvenile 
offenders; rules and regulations of Parlchurst and other institutions; Recorder 
Hill's charges to the Birmingham grand jury ; Mr. Fletcher's paper on the <}onti- 
nental Farm-School system ; Rev. S. Turner's report on the organization of Mett- 
ray: report of the French National Assembly's committee on juvenile offenders; 
many documents relating to Philadelphia House of Refuge, &c. 
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First Gokfebfitob on Reformatory Schools at Birmingham. 1851. 
Sboohd Confxremce, do., 1853. 

The proceedings of the First Conference at Birmingham, were of unosual in- 
terest, and had a powerful influence in stimulating the action of Parliament and 
the efforts of benevolent individuals in different sections of England. The most 
yalnable statistics and suggestions contained in the Report and the Proceedings, 
will be found in "Bamartfs Papers on Beformatary EducaUon and Iiutttutwiu." 

First Provincial MsETiifO of thk National Rkformatobt Union, held 
at Bristol in August, 1856. London. Gash. 172 pages. 

This pamphlet includes a very valuable " Inaugural Address," by Lord Stan- 
ley, and Papers on " the Reformatory InstiitUioni in and near Bristolj^* and on the 
Belations of the Reformatory Schools to the State, and the management of Female 
Reformatories by Mary Carpenter; on Inefficiency of simply Penal LegielaHon, 
by Lord Brougham; on " Punishments in Reformatory Schools,*^ by £. B. Wheat- 
ley; a " Visit to Mettray/' by Frederick HUl; " the Industrial Schools of Scotland, 
and the working of Duniop's Act;' by Alfred Hill; " on the OmnecHon of Juvenile 
Crime and (he Drinking Habits of Society ;' by B. Grossman; on *' Shqt Reforma- 
tory and ihe Liverpool Akbar Hulk Reformatory;" on *' ProvuSng for the Inmates 
of Reformatories on their discharge" by Rev. Sydney Turner, and " on Previous 
hnprieonment for Children sentenced to Reformatories," by^Sur Stafford Northcote. 

Social Evils ; their Causes and their Cure. By Alexander Thomson, Esq., 
of Banchory. London : James Nlsbet & Co. 1852. I60., pp. 176. 

This little volume contains a clear exposition of the principles on which the 
Aberdeen Reformatory Movement was conducted, and the details of the success- 
ful management of the Industrial Feeding Schools. 

Thb Philosophy OF Ragged Schools. London: William Pickering. 1851. 
I60., pp. 128. 

Mkuora: or Essays on the present state and prospects of Society. Edited by 
Viscount Ingestre. 2 vols. London: J. W. Parker. 

These volumes embrace forty contributions by the active promoters of prevent- 
ive and reformatory institutions and agencies in England — such as Model Lodging 
Houses; Public Baths; Ragged Schools; Adult Education; Popular Amuse- 
ments, &c.' 

JuvKNiLE Dbunquents, their condition and treatment By Mary Carpenter. 
London: W. & F. 6. Cash. 1858. 12o„ pp. 888. 

Reformatobt Schools, for the children of the perishing and dangerous 
classes, and for juvenile offenders. By Mary Carpenter. London : C. Gilpin. 
1851. 12o., pp. 868. 

These two volumes contain a calm, comprehensive and practical discussion and 
presentation of the history, principles and details of Reformatory Education and 
Institutions. 

Two Prize Essays on Juvenile Delinquency. By Micaiah Hill, Esq. and 
G. Comwallis. London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1853. 12o., pp. 431. 

Juvbnilb Depravity, £100 Prize Essay. By Rev. Henry Worsley. Lon 
don: Charles Gilpin. 1849. 12o., pp. 275. 

Crime in England, its relation, character, and extent, as developed from 
1801 to 1848. By Thomas Flint London: Charles Gilpin. 1851. 12o., pp. 187. 

Chabobs to the Grand Jury of the Borough of Birmingham. By M. D. 
HiU, Recorder. 1867. 
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PuNisHMEMT AND PBKyKHTioif. By A. ThomsoDf of Banchory. 1867. 

Grime. By Frederick Hill. Murray. 1858. 

Visit to Msttrat. By T. Paynter and Rev. S. Turner. 1846. 

The Farm Schoot System of the Continbmt. By Joseph Fletcher. 

Reformatory Schools ih France and England. By P. J. Murray. 1864. 

Visit to Continental Refobmatoriss. By R. Hall. 1866. 

Visn TO Mettrat. By Lord Leigh. 1856. 

Edinbubqh Review. Nob. 204, 206. 

Law Review. Nov. 1850. Feb. 1856. Feb. 1866. 

QUARTEBLT REVIEW. NOS. 194, 195. 

NoBTH Bbitish Review. Kos. 48. 

Eclectic Review. Dec. 1848. 

Report on Schools in Workhouses and Prisons, in Ireland, 1868. By 
J. W. Kavanagh. 

Papers, Pah pu lets, and Speeches on Reformatories and Juvenile Crime. 

Edited by J. Symons, 1855. 

Crime and Criminal Offenders. By S. Richardson. Jarold. 

Prison Discipline. By John Field. 

Criminal Legislation. By George Combe. 

Annual Reports of the 

" Preston House of Refuob. By Rev. John Clay. 

" Durham Refuge of Discharged Prisoners. 

" Irish Refuge of Discharged Prisoners. 

" Red Lodge Reformatory, for Oirls, at Bristol. 

" KiNGSWORD Reformatory, for Boys. 

•* Hardwick Reformatory, near Cheltenham. 

" Red Hill Farm School. 

" Edinburgh Industrial Schools. 

" Aberdeen Feeding Schools. 

" Akbar Ship Reformatory, Liverpool. 

" Finchley Industrial Schools. 

A Plea for Ragged Schools. By Dr. Guthrie. Edinburgh. 

A Plea for Industrial Schools and Improved Dwellings for the Poor, as 
the best means for decreasing Juvenile Crime. London : Master^t. 149 pages. 

School Economy : or, Mental and Industrial Training. By Jellinger Simons 
J. W. Parker. 188 pages. 

[Most of the above, with other valuable documents, will be found entire in the 
Record of the Irish Quarterly Review, and in the pages of the Philanthropist, and 
the substance of many of them is included in " Barnard's Papen on Prevent 
ive and Ref<»'tneUot'y InsHiuHoni and Agencies." F. C. Brownell : Hartford. 1857.1 
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Indbx to Papers on Preventive, Correctional and Reformatory fnstitutiona and Agencies. 
By HENRY BARNARP, LL. D. Hartford : F. C. Brownell. 360 pages. 
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